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The present volume completes a work to which the 
author had long looked forward as the crowning effort 
of his literary career. 

The idea of writing a Ufe of Washington entered at 
an early day into his mind. It was especially pressed 
upon his attention nearly thirty years ago while he was 
in Europe, by a proposition of the late Mr. Archibald , 
Constable, the eminent publisher of Edinburgh, and 
he resolved to undertake it as soon as he should return 
to the United States, and be within reach of the ne- 
cessary documents. Various circumstances occurred 
to prevent him from carrying this resolution into 
prompt effect. It remained, however, a cherished 
purpose of his heart, which he has at length, though 
somewhat tardily, accomplished. 

The manuscript of the present volume was nearly 
ready for the press some months since, but the author, 
by applying himself too closely in his eagerness to 
finish it, brought on a nervous indisposition, which un- 
fitted him for a time for the irksome but indispensable 
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task of revision. In this he has been kindly assisted 
by his nephew, Pierre Munro Irving, who had pre- 
viously aided him in the course of his necessary re- 
searches, and who now carefully collated the manu- 
script with the works, letters, and inedited documents 
from which the facts had been derived. He has like- 
wise had the kindness to superintend the printing of 
the volume and the correction of the prorf sheets. 
Thus aided, the author is enabled to lay the volume 
before the public. 

How far this, the last labor of his pen, may meet 
with general acceptation is with him a matter of hope 
rather than of confidence. He is conscious of his own 
shortcomings and of the splendid achievements of 
^ oratory of which the character of Washington has re- 
cently been made the theme. Grateful, however, for 
the kindly disposition which has greeted each succes- 
sive volume, and with a profound sense of the indul- 
gence he has experienced from the public through a 
long literary career, now extending through more than 
half a century, he resigns this last volume to its fate, 
with a feeling of satisfaction that he has at length 
reached the close of his task, and with the comforting 
assurance that it has been with him a kbor of love, and 
as such has to a certain degree carried with it its OAvn 
reward. 

Washington Irving. 

SuNMTBiDK, April, 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THJB NEW OOYEBNMENT — DOMESTIO AXD FOSEION BELATI0N8 — WASU- 
INOTON*8 ANXIOUS POSITION — ITS DIFFICULTIES — WITHOUT CABINET 
OB CONSTITUTIONAL ADTI8EK8 — ^JOHN JAY — HA^IILTON — HIS EFFI- 
CIENT SrPPOBT OF THE CONSTITUTION AND THEORETIO DOUBTS — 
JAMES MADISON — KNOX — HIS CHABACTEBISTICS. 



The eyes of the world were upon Washington at the 
commencement of his administration. He had won 
laurels in the field : ^would they continue to flourish in 
the cabinet ? His position was surrounded by difficul- 
ties. Inexperienced in the duties of civil administra- 
tion, he was to inaugurate a new and untried system 
of government, composed of States and people, as yet a 
mere experiment, to which some looked forward with 
buoyant confidence, — ^many Avith doubt and apprehen- 
sion. 

He had moreover a high-spirited people to manage, 
in whom a jealous passion for freedom and independ- 
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ence had been strengthened by war, and who might 
bear with impatience even the restraints of self-imposed 
government. The constitution which he was to inau- 
gurate had met with vehement opposition, when under 
discussion in the General and State governments. Only 
three States, New Jersey, Delaware and Georgia, had 
accepted it unanimously. Several of the most impor- 
tant States had adopted it by a mere majority ; five of 
them imder an expressed expectation of specified 
amendments or modifications ; wliile two States, Rhode 
Island and ^^orth Carolina, still stood aloof. 

It is true, the irritation produced by the conflict of 
opinions in the general and State conventions, had, in a 
great measure, subsided ; but circumstances might occur 
to inflame it anew. A diversity of opinions still existed 
conceniing the new government. Some feared that it 
would have too little control over the individual States ; 
that the political connection would prove too weak to 
preserve order and prevent civil strife ; others, that it 
would be too strong for their separate independence, 
and would tend toward consoHdation and despotism. 

The very extent of the country he was called upon 
to govern, ten times larger than that of any previous 
republic, must have pressed with weight upon Washing- 
ton's mind. It presented to the Atlantic a front of 
fifteen hundred miles, divided into individual States, 
differing in the forms of their local governments, differ- 
ing from each other in interests, in territorial magni- 
tudes, in amount of population, in manners, soils, 
climates and productions, and the characteristics of 
their several peoples. 

Beyond the Alleghanies extended regions almost 
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boundless, as yet for the most part wild and uncul- 
tivated, the asylum of roving Indians and restless, 
discontented white men. Vast tracts, however, were 
rapidly being peopled, and would soon be portioned 
into sections requiring local governments. The 
great natural outlet for the exportation of the pro- 
ducts of this region of inexhaustible fertility, was the 
Mississippi ; but Spain opposed a barrier to the free 
navigation of this river. Here was peculiar cause of 
solicitude. Before leaving Mount Vernon, Washington 
had heard that the hardy yeomanry of the far West 
were becoming impatient of this barrier, and indignant 
at the apparent indifference of Congress to their prayers 
for its removal. He had heard, moreover, that British 
emissaries were fostering these discontents, sowing the 
seeds oi disaffection, and offering assistance to the 
Western people to seize on the city of New Orleans 
and fortify the mouth of the Mississippi ; while, on the 
other hand, the Spanish authorities at New Orleans 
were represented as intriguing to effect a separation of 
the Western territory from the Union, with a view or 
hope of attaching it to the dominion of Spain. 

Great Britain, too, was giving grounds for territo- 
rial solicitude in these distant quarters by retaining pos- 
session of the Western posts, the surrender of which had 
been stipulated by treaty. Her plea was, that debts 
due to British subjects, for which by the same treaty 
the United States were bound, remained unpaid. This 
the Americans alleged, was a mere pretext ; the real 
object of their retention being the monopoly of the fur 
trade ; and to the mischievous influence exercised by 
these posts over the Indian tribes, was attributed much 
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of the hostile disposition manifested by the latter along 
the Western frontier. 

While these brooding causes of anxiety existed at 
home, the foreign commerce of the Union was on a 
most unsatisfactory footing, and required prompt and 
thorough attention. It was subject to maraud, even by 
the corsairs of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, who captured 
American merchant vessels and carried their crews into 
slavery ; no treaty having yet been made with any of 
the Barbary powers excepting Morocco. 

To complete the perplexities which beset the new 
government, the finances of the country were in a lam- 
entable state. There was no money in the treasury. 
The efibrts of the former government to pay or fund 
its debts, had failed ; there was a universal state of in- 
debtedness, foreign and domestic, and public credit was 
prostrate. 

Such was the condition of afiairs when Washington 
entered upon his new field of action. He was painfully 
aware of the difficulties and dangers of an undertaking 
in which past history and past experience afforded no 
precedents. " I walk, as it were, on untrodden ground," 
said he ; " so many untoward circumstances may inter- 
vene in such a new and critical situation, that I shall 
feel an insuperable diffidence in my own abiUties. I 
feel, in the execution of my arduous office, how much 
I shall stand in need of the countenance and aid of 
every friend to myself, of every friend to the revolution, 
and of every lover of good government." * 

As yet he was without the support of constitutional 
advisers, the departments under the new government 

* LeUer to Edward Badedge. 
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not being organized; he could turn with confidence, 
however, for counsel in an emergency to John Jay, who 
still remained at the head of affairs, where he had been 
placed in 1784. He was sure of sympathy also in his 
old comrade. General Knox, who continued to officiate 
as secretary of war ; while the. affairs of the treasury 
were managed by a board, consisting of Samuel Os- 
good, Walter Livingston, and Arthur Lee. Among 
the personal friends not in office, to whom Washing- 
ton felt that he could safely have recourse for aid in 
initiating the new government, was Alexander Hamil- 
ton. It is true, many had their doubts of his sincere 
adhesion to it. In the convention in Philadelphia, he 
had held up the British constitution as a model to be 
approached as nearly as possible, by blending some of 
the advantages of monarchy with the republican form. 
The form finaUy adopted was too low-toned for him ; 
he feared it might prove feeble and inefficient ; but he 
voted for it as the best attainable, advocated it in the 
State convention in New York, and in a series of essays, 
collectively known as The Federalist, written conjunc- 
tively with Madison and Jay ; and it was mainly 
through his efforts as a speaker and a writer that the 
constitution was ultimately accepted. Still many con- 
sidered him at heart a monarchist, and suspected him 
of being secretly bent upon bringing the existing gov- 
ernment to the monarchical form. In this they did 
him injustice. He still continued, it is true, to doubt 
whether the republican theory would admit of a vigor- 
ous execution of the laws, but was clear that it ought 
to be adhered to as long as there was any chance for its 
success. " The idea of a perfect equality of political 
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rights among the citizens, exchisive of all pennanent or 
hereditary distinctions/' had not hitherto, he thought, 
from an imperfect structure of the government, had a 
fair trial, and " was of a nature to engage the good wishes 
of every good man, whatever inight be his theoretic 
doubts ; " the endeavor, therefore, in his opinion, ought 
to be to give it " a better chance of success by a gov- 
emment more capable of energy and order." * 

Washington, who knew and appreciated Hamilton's 
character, had implicit confidence in his sincerity, and 
felt assured that he would loyally aid in carrying into 
effect the constitution as adopted. 

It was a great satisfaction to Washington, on look- 
ing round for reliable advisers at this moment, to see 
James Madison among the members of Congress: 
Madison, who had been with him in the convention, 
who had labored in The Federalist, and whose talents 
as a speaker, and calm, dispassionate reasoner ; whose 
extensive infonnation and legislative experience des- 
tined liim to be a leader in the House. Highly ap- 
preciating his intellectual and moral worth, Washing- 
ton would often turn to him for counsel. " I am trou- 
blesome," would he say, " but you must excuse me ; 
ascribe it to friendship and confidence." 

Knox, of whose sure sympathies we have spoken, 
was in strong contrast with the cool statesman just 
mentioned. His mind was ardent and active, his 
imagination vivid, as was his language. He had aban- 
doned the military garb, but still maintained his soldier- 
like air. He was large in person, above the middle 
stature, with a full face, radiant and benignant, bespeak- 

« Hamilton's Writings, iv. 278. 
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ing his open, buoyant, generous nature. He had a 
sonorous voice, and sometimes talked rather grandly, 
flourishing his cane to give effect to his periods.* 
He was cordially appreciated by Washington, who had 
experienced his prompt and efficient talent in time of 
war, had considered him one of the ablest officers of the 
revolution, and now looked to him as an energetic 
man of business, capable of giving practical advice in 
time of peace, and cherished for him that strong feeUng 
of ancient companionship in toil and danger, which 
bound the veterans of the revolution firmly to each 
other. 

* See SuUivan^B Letters on Public Characters, p. 84. 



CHAPTER II. 

WASniNQTON^ PRIVACY BESET TTITn VISITS OF COMPLIMENT — QVXS1B8 AS 
TO TUB PROPER LINE OF COXDUCT IN HIS PRESIDENTIAL INTEROOURSB 
—OPINIONS OF ADAMS AND HAMILTON — JEFFERSON AS TO THE Ar- 
THORS OF THE MINOR FORMS AND CEREMONIES — HIS WHIMSICAL 
ANECDOTE OF THE FIRST LEVEE — ^INAUOrRAL BALL. 

Thk inonicnt the inauguration was over, Washington 
was made to perceive that he was no longer master of 
himself or of his hom^. ** By the time I had done 
breakfast," writes he, "and thence till dinner, and 
afterwards till bed-time, I could not get rid of the cere- 
mony of one visit before I had to attend to another. 
In a word, I had no leisure to read or to answer the 
despatches that were pouring in upon me from all 
quarters." 

I low wiw he to be protected fix)m these intrusions? 
In his former capacity as commander-in-chief of ar- 
mies, his head-quarters had been guarded by sentinels 
and miliUiry etiquette ; but what was to gusuxl the pri- 
vacy of a popular cliief magistrate ? 

AN' hat too were to be the forms and ceremonials to 
bo adopted in the presidential mansion, that would 
maintain the dignity of his station, allow him time for 
the performance of its official duties, and yet be in 
hjurmony with the temper and feelings of the people. 
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and the prevalent notions of equality and republican 
simplicity ? 

The conflict of opinions that had already occurred 
as to the form and title by which the President was 
to be addressed) had made him aware that every step 
at the outset of his career would be subject to scrutiny, 
perhaps cavil, and might hereafter be cited as a prece- 
dent. Looking round, therefore, upon the able men 
at hand, such as Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Madison, he 
propounded to them a series of questions as to a line 
of conduct proper for him to observe. 

In regard to visitors, for instance, would not one 
day in the week be sufficient for visits of compliment, 
and one hour eveiy morning (at eight o'clock for ex- 
ample) for visits on business ? 

Might he make social visits to acquaintances and 
pubUc characters, not as President, but as private indi- 
vidual ? And then as to his table — under the preced- 
ing form of government, the Presidents of Congress 
had been accustomed to give dinners twice a week to 
large parties of both sexes, and invitations had been 
so indiscriminate, that every one who could get intro- 
duced to the President, conceived he had a right to be 
invited to his board. The table was, therefore, always 
crowded, and with a very mixed company ; yet, as it 
was in the nature of things impracticable to invite 
everybody, as many offences were given as if no table 
had been kept. 

Washington was resolved not to give general enter- 
tainments of this kind, but in his series of questions 
he asked whether he might not invite, informally oi 
otherwise, six, eight, or ten official characters, including in 
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rotation the members of both Houses of Congress, to 
dine with him on the days fixed for receiving company, 
without exciting clamors in the rest of the community. 

Adams in his reply talked of chamberlains, aides- 
de-camp, masters of ceremony, and evinced a high idea 
of the presidential office and the state with which it 
ought to be maintained. " The office," writes he, "by 
its legal authority defined in the constitution, has no 
equal in the world excepting those only which are held 
by crowned heads ; nor is the royal authority in all 
^cascs to bo compared to it. The royal office in Poland 
IB a mere shadow in comparison with it. The Doge- 
-ship in Venice, and the Stadtholdership in Holland, are 
not so nmch — ^neither dignity nor authority can be sup- 
j)ortod in human minds, collected into nations or any 
groat numbers, without a splendor and majesty in some 
idogivo proportioned to them. The sending and re- 
«coiving ambassadors is one of the most splendid and 
important prerogatives of sovereigns, absolute or lim- 
ited, and this in our constitution is wholly in the Presi- 
tdent. If the state and pomp essential to this great 
Apartment are not in a good degree preserved, it will 
•bo in vain for America to hope for consideration with 
iforeign powers."* 

According to Mr. Adams, two days in a week would 
ibo required for the receipt of visits of compliment. 
Persons desiring an interview with the President should 
make application through the minister of state. In 
*cvery case the namo, quality or business of the visitor 
should bo commimicated to a chamberlain or gentleman 
in waiting, who should judge whom to admit, and 

* Life and Works of John Adams, toL TiiL p. 49a. 
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whom to exclude. The time for receiving visits ought 
to be limited, as for example, from eight to nine or ten 
o'clock, lest the whole morning be taken up. The 
President might invite what official character, members 
of Congress, strangers, or citizens of distinction he 
pleased, in small parties without exciting clamors ; but 
this should always be done without formality. His 
private life should be at his own discretion, as to giving 
or receiving informal visits among friends and acquaint- 
ances ; but in his official character, he should have no 
intercourse with society but upon public business, or 
at his levees. Adams, in the conclusion of his reply, 
ingenuously confessed that his long residence abroad 
might have impressed him with views of things in- 
compatible with the present temper and feelings of his 
fellow-citizens ; and Jefferson seems to have been heartily 
of the same opinion, for speaking of Adams in his 
anaSy he observes that " the glare of royalty and no- 
bility, during his mission to England, had made him 
beUeve their fascination a necessary ingredient in gov- 
ernment." * Hamilton, in his reply, while he considered 
it a primary object for the public good, that the dig- 
nity of the presidential office should be supported, ad- 
vised that care should be taken to avoid so high a tone 
in the demeanor of the occupant, as to shock the prev- 
alent notions of equality. 

The President, he thought, should hold a levee at a 
fixed time once a week, remain half an hour, converse 
cursorily on indifferent subjects with such persons as 
invited his attention, and then retire. 

He should accept no invitations, give formal enter- 

* Jefferaon^a Works, ix. 97. 
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tainments twice, or at most, four times m the year ; if 
twice, on the anniversaries of the declaration of inde- 
pendence and of his inauguration : if four times, the 
anniversary of the treaty of alliance with France and 
that of the definitive treaty with Great Britain to be 
added. 

The President on levee days to give informal invi- 
tations to family dinners ; not more than six or eight 
to be asked at a time, and the civility to be confined 
essentially to members of the legislature, and other 
official characters : — ^the President never to remain long 
at table. 

The heads of departments should, of course, have 
access to the President on business. Foreign ministers 
of some descriptions should also be entitled to it. " In 
Europe, I am informed," writes Hamilton, " ambassa- 
dors only have direct access to the chief magistrate. 
Something very near what prevails there would, in my 
opinion, be right. The distinction of rank between 
diplomatic characters requires attention, and the door 
of access ought not to be too wide to that class of per- 
sons. I have thought that the members of the Senate 
should also have a right of vidividual access on matters 
relative to th^ public administration. In England and 
France peers of the realm have this right. We have 
none such in this country, but I believe it will be satis- 
factory to the people to know that there is some body 
of men in the state who have a right of continual com- 
munication with the President. It will be considered a 
safeguard against secret combinations to deceive him."* 

The reason alleged by Hamilton for giving the 

*HaiDilton^B Works, vol. iv. p. 8. 
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Senate this privilege, and not the Representatives, was, 
that in the constitution " the Senate are coupled with 
the President in certain executive functions, treaties, 
and appointments. This makes them in a degree his 
constitutional counsellors, and gives them a peculiar 
claim to the right of access.'' 

These are the only written repUes that we have before 
us of Washington's advisers on this subject. 

Colonel Humphreys, formerly one of Washington's 
aides-de-camp, and recently secretary of Jefferson's 
legation at Paris, was at present an inmate in the presi- 
dential mansion. General Knox was frequently there ; 
to these Jefferson assures us, on Washington's au- 
thority, was assigned the task of considering and pre- 
scribing the minor forms and ceremonies, the etiquette, 
in fact, to be observed on public occasions. Some of 
the forms proposed by them, he adds, were adopted. 
Others were so highly strained that Washington abso- 
lutely rejected them. Knox was no favorite with Jeffer- 
son, who had no sympathies with the veteran soldier, 
and styles him " a man of parade," and Humphreys, he 
appears to think captivated by the ceremonials of for- 
eign courts. He gives a whimsical account, which he 
had at second or third hand, of the first levee. An ante- 
chamber and presence room were provided, and, when 
those who were to pay their court were assembled, the 
President set out, preceded by Humphreys. After 
passing through the ante-chamber, the door of the 
inner room was thrown open, and Humphreys entered 
first, caUing out with a loud voice, " The President of 
the United States." The President was so much dis- 
concerted with it, that he did not recover in the whole 
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time of the .levee, and, when the company was gone, 
he said to Humphreys, " Well, you have taken me in 

once, but by , you shall never take me in a second 

time." 

This anecdote is to be taken with caution, for Jef- 
ferson was disposed to receive any report that placed 
the forms adopted in a disparaging point of view. 

He gives in his Ana a still more whimsical account, 
on the authority of * a ,Mr. Brown," of the ceremonials 
at an inauguration ball, at which Washington and 
Mrs. Washington presided in almost regal style. As 
it has been proved to be entirely incorrect, we have not 
deemed it worthy an insertion. A splendid ball was, 
in fact, given at the Assembly Rooms, and another by 
the French Minister, the Count de Moustier, at both 
of which Washington was present and danced; but 
Mrs. Washington was not at either of them, not being 
yet arrived, and on neither occasion were any mock 
regal ceremonials observed. Washington was the last 
man that would have tolerated any thing of the kind. 
Our next chapter will show the almost casual manner 
in which the simple formalities of his republican court 
originated. 



CHAPTER III. 

90WSVY or MBS. WASHINOTOir TO NEW TOBE — H0N0B8 PAID HSB IS 
HEB PB0GBE8S — BSOBFTIONS AT THB BEAT 07 OOYEBNMENT — THE 
FBESIDENT's BQI7IPAOB. 

On the 17th of May, Mrs. Washington, accompanied 
by her grandchildren, Eleanor Custis and George 
Washington Parke Custis, set out from Mount Vernon 
m her travelling carriage, with a small escort of horse, 
to join her husband at the seat of government ; as she 
had been accustomed to join him at head-quarters, in 
the intervals of his revolutionary campaigns. 

Throughout the journey she was greeted with pub- 
lic testimonials of respect and affection. As she ap- 
proached Philadelphia, the President of Pennsylvania 
and other of the State functionaries, with a nimaber of 
the principal inhabitants of both sexes, came forth to 
meet her, and she was attended into the city by a nu- 
merous cavalcade and welcomed with the ringing of 
beUs and firing of cannon. 

Similar honors were paid her in her progress 
through New Jersey. At EUzabethtown she alighted 
at the residence of Governor Livingston, whither Wash- 
ington came from New York to meet her. They pro- 
ceeded thence by water, in the same splendid barge in 
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which the general had been conveyed for his inaugura- 
tion. It was manned, as on that occasion, by thirteen 
master pilots, arrayed in white, and had several persons 
of note on board. There was a salute of thirteen guns 
as the barge passed the battery at New York. The 
landing took place at Peck Slip, not far from the 
presidential residence, amid the enthusiastic cheers of 
an immense multitude. 

On the following day, Washington gave a demi- 
official dinner, of which Mr. Wingate, a senator fix)m 
New Hampshire, who was present, writes as follows : 
" The guests consisted of the Vice President, the foreign 
ministers, the heads of departments, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Senators from New 
Hampshire and Georgia^ the then most Northern and 
Southern States. It was the least showy dinner that I 
ever saw at the President's table, and the company was 
not large. As there was no chaplain present, the Presi- 
dent himself said a very short grace as he was sitting 
down. After dinner and dessert were finished, one 
gloM of wine was passed around the table, and no toast. 
The President rose, and all the company retired to the 
drawing-ooom, from which the guests departed, as every 
one chose, without ceremonv." 

On the evening of the following day, (Friday, May 
29th,) Mrs. Washington had a general recepticMi, which 
was attended by aU that was distinguished in official 
and fashionable societv. Henceforward there were 
similar recepticMis every Friday evening, firtm eight to 
tai o'clock, to which the families of aU persons of 
respectability, native or foreign, had access, without 
special invitation ; and at which the President was 
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always present. These assemblages were as free from 
ostentation and restraint as the ordinary receptions of 
polite society ; yet the reader will find they were soon 
subject to invidious misrepresentation ; and cavilled at 
as " court-like levees " and " queenly drawing-rooms." 

Beside these public receptions, the presidential 
family had its private circle of social intimacy; the 
President, moreover, was always ready to receive visits 
by appointment on public or private business. 

The sanctity and quiet of Sunday were strictly ob- 
served by Washington. He attended church in the 
morning, and passed the afternoon alone in his closet. 
No visitors were admitted, excepting perhaps an inti- 
mate friend in the evening, which was spent by him in 
the bosom of his family. 

The household establishment was conducted on an 
ample and dignified scale, but without ostentation, and 
regulated with characteristic system and exactness. 
Samuel Fraunces, once landlord of the city tavern in 
Broad street, where Washington took leave of the 
officers of the army in 1783, was now Steward of the 
presidential household. He was required to render a 
weekly statement of receipts and expenditures, and 
warned to guard against waste and extravagance. 
" We are happy to inform our readers," says Fenno's 
Gazette of the day, "that the President is determined 
to pursue that system of regularity and economy in his 
household which has always marked his pubUc and 
private life." 

In regard to the deportment of Washington at this 
juncture, we have been informed by one who had op- 
portunities of seeing him, that he still retained a mili- 

VOL. V. — 2 
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taiy air of command which had become habitual to 
him. At levees and drawing-rooms he sometimes ap- 
pcared cold and distant, but this was attributed by 
those who best knew him to the novelty of his position 
and his innate diffidence, which seemed to increase with 
the Ught which his renown shed about him. Though 
reserved at times, his reserve had nothing repulsive in 
it, and in social intercourse, where he was no longer 
under the eye of critical supervision, soon gave way to 
soldier-like frankness and cordiality. At aHl times his 
courtesy was genuine and benignant, and totally free 
from that stately condescension sometimes mistaken 
for politeness. Nothing we are told could surpass the 
noble grace with which he presided at a ceremonial 
dinner ; kindly attentive to all his guests, but particu- 
larly attentive to put tliose at their ease and in a favor- 
able light, who appeared to be most diffident. 

As to Mrs. Washington, those who really knew her 
at the time, speak of her as free from pretension or 
aflTectation ; undazzled by her position, and discharging 
its duties with the truthful simplicity and real good- 
breeding of one accustomed to preside over a hospita- 
ble mansion in the " Ancient Dominion." She had 
her husband's predilection for private life. In a letter 
to an intimate she writes : " It is owing to the kindness 
of our numerous Mends in all quarters that my new 
and unwished for situation is not indeed a burden to 
me. When I was much younger, I should probably 
have enjoyed the innocent gayeties of life as much as 
most persons of my age ; but I had long since placed 
all the prospects of my future worldly happiness in 
the still enjoyments of the fireside at Moimt Vernon. 
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'' I little thought, when the war was finished, that any 
drcumstances could possibly happen, which would call 
the GenenL into pubUc life again. I had anticipated 
that from that moment we should be suffered to grow 
old together in solitude and Jtranquillity. That was the 
first and dearest wish of my heart."* 

Much has been said of Washington's equipages, 
when at New York, and of his having four, and some- 
times six horses before his carriage, with servants and 
outriders in rich Uvery. Such style we would premise 
was usual at the time both in England and the colo- 
nies, and had been occasionally maintained by the con- 
tinental dignitaries, and by Governors of the several 
States, prior to the adoption of the new constitution. 
It was still prevalent, we are told, among the wealthy 
planters of the South, and sometimes adopted by 
* merchant princes' and rich individuals at the North. 
It does not appear, however, that Washington ever in- 
dulged in it through ostentation. When he repaired 
to the Hall of Congress, at his inauguration, he was 
drawn by a single pair of horses in a chariot presented 
for the occasion, on the panels of which were embla- 
zoned the arms of the United States. 

Beside this modest equipage there was the ample 
family carriage which had been brought from Virginia. 
To this four horses were put when the family drove out 
into the coimtry, the state of the roads in those days 
requiring it. For the same reason six horses were put 
to the same vehicle on journeys, and once on a state 
occasion. If there was any thing he was hkely to take 
a pride in, it was horses ; he was passionately fond of 

* Quoted in a note to SparkB, p. 422. 
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that noble animal, and mention is occasionally made of 
fonr white horses of great beauty which he owned 
while in New York. His favorite exercise when the 
weather permitted it was on horseback, accompanied 
by one or more of the members of his household, and 
he was noted always for being admirably mounted, and 
one of the best horsemen of his day.* 

* For some of these particukrs concemiDg Washington we are indebted 
to the late William A. Duer, president of Columbia College, who in his boj- 
hood was frequently in the President's house, playmate of yoang GasUa, Mrs. 
Washington's grandson. 

Woihingtont Hesidmees m New Tork. — ^The first Presidential residence 
was at the Junction of Pearl and Cherry streets, Franklin square. At the 
end of about a year, the President removed to the house on the west side of 
Broadway, near Rector street, afterwards known as Bunker's Mansion House. 
Both of these buildings have disappeared, in the course of modem " im- 
provements.'* 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALASmSQ ILLHX98 OF THX PBE8IDBNT — THB 8SNATB BSJSOTB OIOB OF 
HIS NOMINATIONS — ^HIS SBNSITITB TINDIOATION OF IT — DBATH OF HIS 
VOTHBB — HBB OHABAOTEB — THB BXBOUTIVB DEPARTMENTS INSTI- 
TTTTED— SBLBCnON OF 0FFI0EB8 FOB THE TBBABTJBT AND WAB DB- 
PABTMENT8 — HAMILTON IN8TBT70TBD TO BBPOBT A FINANCIAL PLAN 
AT THB NEXT SESSION OF C0NQBE86 — ABBANOEMBNT OF THE JTTDI- 
OIABT DEPABTMBNT — ^EDMUND BANDOLPH — ADJOUBNMENT OF OON- 
OBB88 — ITS OHABAOTEB, BT FISHEB AMES. 

As soon as Washington could command sufficient 
leisure to inspect papers and documents, he called un- 
officially upon the heads of departments to furnish him 
with such reports in writing as would aid him in gain- 
ing a distinct idea of the state of pubUc aflfairs. For 
this purpose also he had recourse to the public archives, 
and proceeded to make notes of the foreign official cor- 
respondence from the close of the war imtil his inaugu- 
ration. He was interrupted in his task by a virulent 
attack of anthrax, which for several days threatened 
mortification. The knowledge of his perilous condition 
spread alarm through the community ; he, however, re- 
mained unagitated. His medical adviser was Dr. 
Samuel Bard, of New York, an excellent physician and 
most estimable man, who attended him with unremit- 
ting assiduity. Being alone one day with the doctor, 
Washington regarded him steadily, and asked his 
candid opinion as to the probable result of his case. 
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"Do not flatter me with vain hopes," said he, with 
placid firmness ; " I am not afraid to die, and there- 
fore can bear the worst.'' The doctor expressed hope, 
but owned that he had apprehensions. " Whether to- 
night or twenty years hence, makes no difference,'* ob- 
served Washington. " I know that I am in the hands 
of a good Providence." His sufferings Were intense, 
and his recovery was slow. For six weeks he was 
obUged to he on his right side ; but after a time he 
had his carriage so contrived that he could extend 
himself at full length in it, and take exercise in the 
open air. 

While rendered morbidly sensitive by bodily pain, 
he suffered deep annoyance from having one of his 
earliest nominations, that of Benjamin Fishbum, for 
the place of naval oflScer of the port of Savannah, re- 
jected by the Senate. 

If there was any thing in which Washington was 
scrupulously conscientious, it was in the exercise of the 
nominating power ; scrutinizing the fitness of candi- 
dates ; their comparative claims on account of public 
services and sacrifices, and with regard to the equable 
distribution of offices among the States ; in all which 
he governed himself solely by considerations for the 
public good. He was especially scrupulous where his 
own friends and connections were concerned. " So far 
as I know my own mind," would he say, " I would not 
be in the remotest degree influenced in making nomi- 
nations by motives arising from the ties of family or 
blood." 

He was principally hurt in the present instance by 
the want of deference on the part of the Senate, in 
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assigning no reason for rejecting his nomination of 
Mr. Fishbum. He acquiesced, however, in the 
rejection, and forthwith sent in the name of an- 
other candidate; but at the same time administered 
a temperate and dignified rebuke. "Whatever may 
have been the reasons which induced your dissent," 
writes he to the Senate, " I am persuaded that they 
were such as you deemed suflScient. Permit me to 
submit to your consideration, whether, on occasions, 
where the propriety of nominations appears question- 
able to you, it would not be expedient to communicate 
that circumstance to me, and thereby avail yourselves 
of the information which led me to make them, and 
which I would with pleasure lay before you. Probably 
my reasons for nominating Mr. Fisbum may tend to 
show that such a mode of proceeding, in such cases 
might be useful. I will therefore detail them/' 

He then proceeds to state, that Colonel Fishbum 
had served under his own eye with reputation as an 
officer and a gentleman ; had distinguished himself at 
the storming of Stony Point; had repeatedly been 
elected to the Assembly of Georgia as a representative 
from Chatham County, in which Savannah was situ- 
ated ; had been elected by the officers of the militia ot 
that county Lieutenant Colonel of the militia of the 
district ; had been member of the Executive Coimcil of 
the State, and president of the same ; had been ap- 
pointed by the council to an office which he actually 
held, in the port of Savannah, nearly similar to that 
for which Washington had nominated him. 

" It appeared therefore to me,'* adds Washington, 
" that Mr. Fishbum must have enjoyed the confidence 
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of the militia officers in order to have been elected to a 
military rank — the confidence of the freemen, to have 
been elected to the Assembly — the confidence of the 
Assembly to have been selected for the Comicil, and 
the confidence of the Council to have been appointed 
collector of the port of Savannah/' 

We give this letter in some detail, as relating to the 
only instance in \vhich a nomination by Washington 
was rejected. The reasons of the Senate for rejecting 
it do not appear. They seem to have felt his rebuke, 
for the nomination last made by him was instantly con- 
firmed. 

While yet in a state of convalescence, Washington 
received intelligence of the death of his mother. The 
event, which took place at Fredericksburg in Virginia, 
on the 25th of August, was not imexpected ; she was 
eighty-two years of age, and had for some time been 
sinking under an incurable malady, so that when he 
last parted with her he had apprehended that it was a 
final separation. Still he was deeply aflFected by the 
intelligence ; consoling himself, however, with the re- 
flection that " Heaven had spared her to an age beyond 
which few attain ; had favored her with the full enjoy- 
ment of her mental faculties, and as much bodily health 
as usually falls to the lot of fourscore." 

Mrs. Mary Washington is represented as a woman 
of strong plain sense, strict mtegrity, and an inflexible 
spirit of command. We have mentioned the exemplary 
manner in which she, a lone widow, had trained her 
little flock in their childhood. The deference for her, 
then instilled into their minds, continued throughout 
life, and was manifested by Washington when at the 
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height of his power and reputation. Eminently prac- 
tical, she had thwarted his military aspirings when he 
was about to seek honor in the British navy. During 
his early and disastrous campaigns on the frontier, she 
would often shake her head and exclaim, " Ah, George 
had better have staid at home and cultivated his farm." 
Even his ultimate success and renown had never daz- 
zled, however much they may have gratified her. 
When others congratulated her, and were enthusiastic 
in his praise, she listened in silence, and would tem- 
perately reply that he had been a good son, and she 
beUeved he had done his duty as a man. 

Hitherto the new government had not been prop- 
erly organized, but its several duties had been per- 
formed by the officers who had them in charge at the 
time of Washington's inauguration. It was not until 
the 10th of September that laws were passed institut- 
ing a department of Foreign AflPairs (afterwards termed 
Department of State), a Treasury department, and a 
department of War, and fixing their respective salaries. 
On the following day, Washington nominated General 
Knox to the department of War, the duties of which 
that officer had hitherto discharged. 

The post of Secretary of the Treasury was one of 
far greater importance at the present moment. It was 
a time of financial exigency. As yet no statistical ac- 
count of the country had been attempted ; its fiscal re- 
sources were wholly unknown ; its credit was almost 
annihilated, for it was obliged to borrow money even to 
pay the interest of its debts. 

We have already quoted the language held by 
Washington in regard to this state of things before he 
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had assumed the direction of affairs. " My endeavors 
shall be unremittingly exerted, even at the hazard of 
former fame, or present popularity, to extricate my 
country from the embarrassments in which it is entan- 
gled through want of credit." 

Under all these circumstances, and to carry out 
these views, he needed an able and zealous coadjutor 
in the Treasury department ; one equally solicitous with 
himself on the points in question, and more prepared 
«ipon them by financial studies and investigations than 
be could pretend to be. Such a person he considered 
Alexander Hamilton, whom he nominated as Secretary 
of the Treasury, and whose qualifications for the oflSce 
were so well understood by the Senate that his nomi- 
nation was confirmed on the same day on which it was 
made. 

Within a few days after Hamilton's appointment, 
the House of Representatives (Sept. 21), acting upon 
the policy so ardently desired by Washington, passed a 
resolution, declaring their opinion of the high impor- 
tance to the honor and prosperity of the United States, 
.that an adequate provision should be made for the sup- 
port of public credit ; and instructing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to prepare a plan for the purpose, and re- 
jport it at their next session. 

The arrangement of the Judicial department was 
«one of Washington's earliest cares. On the 27th of 
September, he wrote unofficially to Edmund Randolph, 
of Virginia, informing him that he had nominated him 
Attorney-General of the United States, and would be 
highly gratified with his acceptance of that office. 
Some old recollections of the camp and of the early 
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days of the revolution, may have been at the bottom of 
this good-will, for Randolph had joined the army at 
Cambridge in 1775, and acted for a time as aide-de- 
camp to Washington in place of Mifflin. He had 
since gained experience in legislative business as mem- 
ber of Congress, from 1779 to 1782, Governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1786, and delegate to the convention in 1787. 
In the discussions of that celebrated body, he had been 
opposed to a single executive, professing to discern in 
the unity of that power the " foetus of monarchy ; " 
and preferring an executive consisting of three ; where- 
as, in the opinion of others, this plur$d executive would 
be "a kind of Cerberus with three heads.'* Like 
Madison, he had disapproved of the equality of suffitige 
in the Senate, and been, moreover, of opinion, that the 
President should be ineligible to office after a given 
number of years. 

Dissatisfied with some of the provisions of the con- 
stitution as adopted, he had refused to sign it ; but 
had afterwards supported it in the State convention of 
Virginia. As we recollect him many years afterwards, 
his appearance and address were dignified and prepos- 
sessing ; he had an expressive countenance, a beaming 
eye, and somewhat of the ore rotundo in speaking. 
Randolph promptly accepted the nomination, but did 
not take his seat in the cabinet until some months after 
Knox and Hamilton. 

By the judicial system established for the Federal 
Government, the Supreme Court of the United States 
was to be composed of a chief justice and five associate 
judges. There were to be district courts with a judge 
in each State, and circuit courts held by an associate 
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judge and a district judge. John Jay, of New York, 
leceived the appointment of Chief Justice, and in a let- 
ter enclosing his commission, Washington expressed 
the singular pleasure he felt in addressing him " as the 
head of that department which must be considered as 
the keystone of our political fabric." 

Jay's associate judges were, John Rutledge of 
South CaroUna, James Wilson of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam Gushing of Massachusetts, John Blair of Virginia, 
and James Iredell of North Carolina. Washington 
had originally nominated to one of the judgeships his 
former mihtary secretary, Robert Harrison, familiarly 
known as the old Secretary ; but he preferred the office 
of Chancellor of Maryland, recently conferred upon 
him. 

On the 29th or September, Congress adjourned to 
the first Monday in January, after an arduous session, 
in which many important questions had been discussed, 
and powers OTganized and distributed. The actual 
Congress was inferior in eloquence and shining talent 
to the first Congress of the revolution ; but it possessed 
men well fitted for the momentous work before them ; 
sober, sohd, upright, and well informed. An admira- 
ble harmony had prevailed between the legislature and 
the executive, and the utmost decorum had reigned 
over the public deUberations. 

Fisher Ames, then a young man, who had acquired 
a brilliant reputation in Massachusetts by the eloquence 
with which he had championed the new constitution in 
the convention of that important State, and who had 
recently been elected to Congress, speaks of it in the 
following terms: ^'I have never seen an assembly 
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where so little art was used. If they wish to carry a 
point, it is directly declared and justified. Its merits 
and defects are plainly stated, not without sophistry 
and prejudice, but without management. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
There is no intrigue, no caucusing, little of clanning 
together, little asperity in debate, or personal bitterness 
out of the House." 
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The cabinet was still incomplete ; the department of 
foreign affairs, or rather of State, as it was now called, 
was yet to be supplied ^nth a head. John Jay would 
have received the nomination had he not preferred the 
bench. Washington next thought of Thomas Jefferson 
who had so long fiUed the post of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Court of Versailles, but had recently solic- 
ited and obtained permission to return, for a few months, 
to the United States for the purpose of placing his 
children among their friends in their native country, 
and of arranging his private affiurs, which had suffered 
fiom his protracted absence. And here we will venture 
a few particulars concerning this eminent statesman, in- 
troductory to the important influence he was to exercise 
on national afiEedrs. 

His political principles as a democratic republican. 
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had been avowed at an early date in his draft of the 
Declaration of Independence, and subsequently in the 
successfid war which he made upon the old cavalier 
traditions of his native State ; its laws of entails and 
primogeniture, and its church establishment, a war 
which broke down the hereditary fortunes and heredi- 
taiy families, and put an end to the hereditary aristoc- 
racy of the Ancient Dominion. 

Being sent to Paris as minister plenipotentiary a 
year or two after the peace, he arrived there, as he says, 
"when the American revolution seemed to have awak- 
ened the thinking part of the French nation from the 
sleep of despotism in which they had been sunk." 

Carrying with him his republican principles and zeal, 
his house became the resort of Lafayette and others of 
the French officers who had served in the American 
revolution. They were mostly, he said, young men lit- 
tle shackled by habits and prejudices, and had come 
back with new ideas and new impressions which began 
to be disseminated by the press and in conversation. 
PoUtics became the theme of all societies, male and 
female, and a very extensive and zealous party was 
formed which acquired the appellation of the Patriot 
Party, who, sensible of the abuses of the government 
under which they lived, sighed for occasions of reform- 
ing it. This party, writes Jefiferson, " comprehended 
all the honesty of the kingdom sufficiently at leisure to 
think, the men of letters, the easy bourgeois, the young 
nobiUty, partly from reflection, partly from the mode ; 
for these sentiments became matter of mode, and, as 
such, united most of the young women to the party.'* 
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By this party Jefferson was considered high author- 
ity from his republican principles and experience, and 
his advice was continually sought in the great efforj; for 
poUtical reform which was daily growing stronger and 
stronger. His absence in Europe had prevented his 
taking part in the debates on the new constitution, 
but he had exercised his influence through his corre- 
spondence. " I expressed freely," writes he, " in letters 
to my friends, and most particularly to Mr. Madison 
and General Washington, my approbations and objec- 
tions."* What those approbations and objections 
were appears by the following citations, which are im- 
portant to be kept in mind as illustrating his after con- 
duct: 

" I approved, from the first moment, of the great 
mass of what is in the new constitution, the consolida- 
tion of the government, the organization into executive, 
legislative, and judiciary ; the subdivision of the legis- 
lature, the happy compromise of the interests between 
the great and Uttle States, by the different manner of vot- 
ing in the different Houses, the voting by persons instead 
of States, the qualified negative on laws given to the 
executive, which, however, I should have liked better if 
associated with the judiciary also, as in New York, and 
the power of taxation : what I disapproved from the 
first moment, was the want of a Bill of rights to guard 
Uberty against the legislative as well as against the exec- 
utive branches of the government ; that is to say, to 
secure freedom of religion, freedom of the press, fi-ee- 
dom from monopolies, freedom from unlawful imprison- 
ment, freedom from a permanent military, and a trial 

Autobiography, workB, 1. 79. 
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by jury in all cases detenninable by the laws of the 
land." 

What he greatly objected to was the perpetual re-eli- 
gibility of the President. " This, I fear," said he, " will 
make that an office for life, first, and then hereditary. 
I was much an enemy to monarchies before I came to 
Europe, and am ten thousand times more so since I 
have seen what they are. There is scarcely an evil 
known in these countries which may not be traced to 
their king as its source, nor a good which is not de- 
rived from the small fibres of republicanism existing 
among them. I can further say, with safety, there is 
not a crowned head in Europe whose talents or merits 
would entitle him to be elected a vestryman by the 
people of any parish in America." * 

In short, such a horror had he imbibed of kingly 
rule, that, in a familiar letter to Colonel Humphreys, 
who had been his Secretary of Legation, he gives it as 
the duty of our young Republic " to besiege the throne 
of heaven with eternal prayers to extirpate from crea- 
tion this class of human Uons, tigers, and mammoths, 
called kings, from whom, let him perish who does not 
say, * Good Lord, deliver us ! ' " 

Jefferson's political fervor occasionally tended to ex- 
altation, but it was genuine. In his excited state he 
regarded with quick suspicion every thing in his own 
country that appeared to him to have a regal tendency. 
His sensitiveness had been awakened by the debates in 
Congress as to the title to be given to the President, 
whether or not he should be addressed as His Highness ; 
and had been relieved by the decision that he was to 

• Letter to WaahingtoD May % 1788. Works ii. 375. 
VOL. V. — 3 
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have no title but that of office, viz. : President of the 
United States. " I hope/* said Jefferson, " the terms 
of Excellency, Honor, Worship, Esquire, forever disap- 
pear from among us from that moment. I wish that 
of Mr. would follow them." * 

With regard to the re-eligibility of the President, his 
anxiety was quieted for the present, by the elevation 
of Washington to the Presidential chair. " Since the 
thing [re-eligibiUty] is established," writes he, "I 
would wish it not to be altered during the life-time of 
our great leader, whose executive talents are superior to 
those, I believe, of any man in the world, and who, 
alone, by the authority of his name, and the confidence 
reposed in his perfect integrity, is fully quaUfied to put 
Ahe new government so under way as to secure it 
against the efforts of opposition. But, having derived 
from our error all the good there was in it, I hope we 
shall correct it the moment we can no longer have the 
same name at the helm." f 

Jefferson, at the time of which we are speaking, 
was, as we have shown, deeply immersed in French 
politics and interested in the success of the " Patriot 
Party," in its efforts to reform the country. His 
dispatches to government all proved how strongly he 
was on Uie side of the people. " He considered a suc- 
cossfiil reformation in France as insuring a general 
n^fornmtion throughout Europe, and the resurrection 
to a new life of their people now ground to dust by 
ilio ahu808 of the governing powers." 

(Jouvoraeur Morris, who was at that time in Paris 

* l4>tter to Mr. Carmiohael, Works iiL 88. 
t Utt«r io F. Uopkinion, Works it 587. 
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on private business, gives a different view of the state 
of things produced by the Patriot party. Morris had 
arrived in Paris on the 3d of February, 1789, fur- 
nished by Washington with letters of introduction to 
persons in England, France, and Holland. His bril- 
liant talents, ready conversational powers, easy confi- 
dence in society, and striking aristocratical appearance, 
had given him great currency, especially in the court 
party and among the ancient nobility ; in which direc- 
tion his tastes most inclined. He had renewed his 
intimacy with Lafayette, whom he found "full of 
politics," but "too republican for the genius of his 
country.'* 

In a letter to the French Minister, residing in New 
York, Morris writes on the 23d of February, 1789: 
"Your nation is now in a most important crisis, and 
the great question — shall we hereafter have a constitu- 
tion, or shall will continue to be law — employs every 
mind and agitates every heart in France. Even volup- 
tuousness itself rises from its couch of roses and Iqoks 
anxiously abroad at the busy scene to which nothing 
can now be indifferent. 

" Your nobles, your clergy, your people, are all in 
motion for the elections. A spirit which has been dor- 
mant for generations starts up and stares about, igno- 
rant of the means of obtaining, but ardently desirous 
to possess its object — consequently active, energetic, 
easily led, but also easily, too easily, misled. Such is 
the instinctive love of freedom which now grows warm 
in the bosom of your coimtry." 

When the king was constrained by the popular 
voice to convene the States General at Versailles for the 
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purpose of discussing measures of reform, Jefferson, 
was a constant attendant upon the debates of that body. 
" I was much acquainted with the leading patriots of 
the Assembly," writes he, ** being from a country which 
had successfully passed through similar reform ; they 
were disposed to my acquaintance and had some con- 
fidence in me. I urged most strenuously an immedi- 
ate compromise to secure what the government was 
now ready to yield, and trust to future occasions lor 
what might still be wanting." 

The " leading patriots" here spoken of, were chiefly 
the deputies from Brittany, who, with others, formed 
an association called the Breton Club, to watch the 
matters debated in Parliament and shape the course of 
affairs. 

Morris, speaking of Jefferson at this juncture, ob- 
serves, "He and I differ in our system of politics. 
He, with all the leaders of liberty here, is desirous of 
annihilating distinctions of order. How far such views 
may be right, respecting mankind in general, is, I think, 
extremely problematical. But, with respect to this na- 
tion, I am sure it is wrong and cannot eventuate well." * 

Jefferson, in a letter to Thomas Paine (July 11), 
giving some account of the proceedings of the States 
General, observes, " The National Assembly (for that is 
the name they take) having shown, through every stage 
of these transactions, a coolness, wisdom, and resolu- 
tion to set fire to the four comers of the kingdom, and 
to perish with it themselves rather than to relinquish 
an iota from their plan of a total change of government, 
are now in complete and undisputed possession of the 

•lifeofG. Morris,!. 818. 
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Sovereignty. The executive and aristocracy are at their 
feet ; the mass of the nation, the mass of the clergy, 
and the army are with them ; they have prostrated the 
old government and are now beginning to build one 
from the foundation." 

It was but three days after the date of this letter 
that the people of Paris rose in their might, plundered 
tfie arsenal of the Invalides, furnished themselves with 
arms, stormed the BastQle; and a national guard, 
formed of the Bourgeoisie, with the tri-colored cockade 
for an emblem and Lafayette as commander, took Paris 
under its protection. 

Information of these events was given at midnight 
to the king at Versailles by Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. 
** It is a revolt," exclaimed the king. " Sire," replied 
Liancourt, " it is a revolution ! " 

Jefferson, in his dispatches to government, spoke 
with admiration of the conduct of the people through- 
out the violent scenes which accompanied this popular 
convulsion. " There was a severity of honesty observed, 
of which no example has been known. Bags of money, 
offered on various occasions through fear or guilt, have 
been uniformly refused by the mobs. The churches 
are now occupied in singing * De Profundis' and 
' Eequiema * for the repose of the souls of the brave 
and valiant citizens who have sealed, with their blood, 
the liberty of the nation. * * * We cannot sup- 
pose this paroxysm confined to Paris alone ; the whole 
country must pass successively through it, and happy 
if they get through as soon and as well* as Paris has 
done." * 

* Letter to John Jay. Jeffenon^s works, iiL 80. 
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Gouvemeur Morris, writing on the same subject to 
Washington, on the 31st of July, observes : " You may 
consider the revolution as complete. The authority of 
the king and of the nobility is completely subdued ; yet 
I tremble for the constitution. They have all the ro- 
mantic spirit and all the romantic ideas of government, 
which, happily for America, we were cured of before it 
was too late." 

The foregoing brief notices of affairs in revolution- 
ary France, and of the feelings with which they were 
viewed by American statesmen resident there, will be 
found of service in illustrating subsequent events in the 
United States. 

The first news of the revolution reached America in 
October, and was hailed by the great mass of the people 
with enthusiasm. Washington, in reply to his old com- 
rade in arms, the Count de Rochambeau, observes : " I 
am persuaded I express the sentiments of my fellow- 
citizens, when I offer an earnest prayer that it may 
terminate in the permanent honor and happiness of 
your government and people." 

But, in a reply of the same date (13th Oct.) to 
Gouverneur Morris, he shows that his circumspect and 
cautious spirit was not to be hurried away by popular 
excitement. " The revolution which has been effected 
in France," writes he, " is of so wonderful a nature, 
that the mind can hardly realize the fact. If it ends 
as our last accounts to the 1st of August predict, 
that nation will be the most powerful and happy in 
Europe ; but I fear, though it has gone triumphantly 
through the first paroxysm, it is not the last it has to 
encounter before matters are finally settled. In a word, 
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the revolution is of too great a magnitude to be effected 
in so short a space, and with the loss of so little blood. 
The mortification of the king, the intrigues of the queen, 
and the discontent of the princes and noblesse, wUl 
foment divisions, if possible, in the National Assembly ; 
and they will, unquestionably, avail themselves of every 
faux pas in the formation of the constitution, if they 
do not give a more open, active opposition. In addi- 
tion to these, the licentiousness of the people on one 
hand, and sanguinaiy punishments on the other, will 
alarm the best disposed friends to the measure, and con<> 
tribute not a little to the overthrow of their object. 
Great temperance, firmness, and foresight are necessary 
in the movements of that body. To forbear running 
from one extreme to another, is no easy matter ; and 
should this be the case, rocks and shelves, not visible 
at present, may wreck the vessel and give a higher- 
toned despotism than the one which existed before/' * 
Hamilton, too, regarded the recent events in France 
with a mixture of pleasure and apprehension. In a 
letter to Lafayette he writes : " As a friend to man- 
kind and to liberty, I rejoice in the efforts which you 
are making to establish it, while I fear much for the 
final success of the attempts, for the fate of those who 
are engaged in it, and for the danger, in case of success, 
of innovations greater than will consist with the real 
feUcity of your nation. * * * j dread disagree- 
ments among those who are now imited, about the na- 
ture of your constitution ; I dread the vehement charac- 
ter of your people, whom, I fear, you may find it more 
easy to bring on, than to keep within proper bounds 

* Writings of WashiDgtOD, x. 89. 
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after you have put them in motion. I dread the inter- 
ested refractoriness of your nobles, who cannot all be 
gratified, and who may be unwilling to submit- to the 
requisite sacrifices. And I dread the reveries of your 
philosophic poUticians, who appear in the moment to 
have gieat influence, and who, being mere speculatists, 
may aim at more refinement than suits either with hu- 
man nature or the composition of your nation." * 

The opposite views and feelings of Hamilton and 
Jefferson, with regard to the French revolution, are the 
more interesting, as these eminent statesmen were soon 
to be brought face to face in the cabinet, the poUcy 
of which would be greatly influenced by French affairs ; 
for it was at this time that Washington wrote to Jeffer- 
son, offering him the situation of Secretary of State, 
but forbearing to nominate a successor to his post at 
the Court of Versailles, imtil he should be informed of 
his determination. 

• Hamaton's Works, t. 440. 
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WABETSQTON^B JOUBHST THBOUOH THE SA8TEBK BTATB8 — ^JOHK HAK- 
OOOK — OLASHnrO BBTWSEir THE OITIL AND HUHICIPAL AXJTBOBITISS 

as THX pbxsidkht'b bntbt into BOSTON-— a contest of etiquette-— 

WABHINOTON^S ACOOITNT OF HIS ENTBT — ^HIS BEOEPTION — A NEW 
PUNCTILIO — ADDBE8S OF THE CINCINNATI SOCISTT — BBTUBN TO NEW 
TORE. 

At the time of writing the letter to Jeflferson, oflfering 
him the department of State, Washington was on the 
eve of a journey through the Eastern States, with a 
view, as he said, to observe the situation of the coun- 
try, and with a hope of perfectly reestablishing his 
health, which a series of indispositions had much im- 
paired. Having made aU his arrangements, and left 
the papers appertaining to the office of Foreign Affairs 
under the temporary superintendence of Mr. Jay, he 
set out from New York on the 1 5th of October, travel- 
ling in his carriage with four horses, and accom- 
panied by his official secretary, Major Jackson, and 
his private secretary,. Mr. Lear. Though averse from 
pubhc parade, he could not but be deeply affected 
and gratified at every step by the manifestations of a 
people's love. Wherever he came, all labor was sus- 
pended ; business neglected. The bells were rung, the 
guns were fired ; there were civic processions and mil- 
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itary parades and triumphal arches, and all classes 
poured forth to testify, in every possible manner, their 
gratitude and aflFection for the man whom they hailed 
as the Father of his country ; and well did his noble 
stature, his dignified demeanor, his matured years, and 
his benevolent aspect, suit that venerable appellation. 

On the 22d, just after entering Massachusetts, he 
was met by an express from the Governor of the State 
(the Hon. John Hancock), inviting him .to make his 
quarters at his house while he should remain in Boston, 
and announcing to him that he had issued orders for 
proper escorts to attend him, and that the troops with 
the gentlemen of the Council would receive him at 
Cambridge and wait on him to town. 

Washington, in a courteous reply, declined the 
Governor's invitation to his residence, having resolved, 
he said, on leaving New York, to acc^t of no invita- 
tions of the kind while on his journey, through an un- 
willingness to give trouble to private famiUes. He had 
accordingly instructed a friend to engage lodgings tar 
him during his stay in Boston. He was highly sen- 
sible, he observed, of the honors intended him ; but, 
could his wishes prevail, he would desire to visit the 
metropolis without any parade or extraordinary cere- 
mony. It was never Washington's good fortune, on 
occasions of the kind, to have his modest inclinations 
consulted ; in the present instance they were little in 
accord with the habits and notions of the Governor, 
who, accustomed to fill pubhc stations and preside at 
public assemblies, which he did with the pimctilio of 
the old school, was strictly observant of every thing 
appertaining to official rank and dignity. Governor 
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Hancock was now about fifty-two years of age, tall and 
thin, of a commanding deportment and graceful man- 
ner, though stooping a little and much afflicted with 
the gout. He was really hospitable, which his ample 
wealth enabled him to be, and was no doubt desirous 
of having Washington as a guest under his roof, but 
resolved, at all events, to give him a signal reception as 
the guest of the State over which he presided. Now 
it so happened that the " select men," or municipal 
authorities of Boston, had also made arrangements for 
receiving the President in their civic domain, and in so 
doing had proceeded without consulting the Governor ; 
as might have been expected, some clashing of rival 
plans was the result. 

In pursuance of the Govemor^s arrangement, the 
militia, with General Brooks at their head, and Mr. 
Samuel Adams, the Lieutenant Governor, at the head 
of the Executive Council, met Washington at Cam- 
bridge, and escorted him with great ceremony to town. 
Being arrived at the grand entrance, which is over 
what is called " The Neck,** the Lieutenant Governor 
and the Executive Council were brought to a sudden 
halt by observing the municipal authorities drawn up 
in their carriages, in formal array, to pay civic honors 
to the city's guest. Here ensued a great question of 
etiquette. The Executive Council insisted on the 
right of the Governor as chief of the State, to receive 
and welcome its guest, at the entrance of its capital. 
" He should have met him at the boundary of the State 
over which he presides,** replied the others ; " and there 
have welcomed him to the hospitalities of the common- 
wealth. When the President is about to enter the 
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toivn^ it is the delegated right of the municipal autkori^ 
ties thereof to receive and bid him welcome." 

The contendinjg parties remained drawn up reso- 
lutely in their carriages, while aides-de-camp and mar- 
shals were posting to and fro between them, carrying 
on a kind of diplomatic parley. 

In the mean time the President, and Major Jackson, 
his secretary, had mounted on horseback, and were wait- 
ing on the Neck to be conducted into the town. The 
day was unusually cold and murky. Washington be- 
came chilled and impatient, and when informed of the 
cause of the detention, " Is there no other avenue into 
the town ? " demanded he of Major Jackson. He was, 
in fact, on the point of wheeling about, when word was 
brought that the controversy was over, and that he 
would be received by the municipal authorities. 

We give his own account of the succeeding part 
of the ceremony. " At the entrance, I was welcomed 
by the select men in a body. Then following the 
Lieutenant Governor and Council in the order we came 
from Cambridge, (preceded by the town corps, very 
handsomely dressed,) we passed through the citizens, 
classed in their diflFerent professions, and under their 
own banners, till we came to the State House." 

The streets, the doors, the windows, the housetops, 
were crowded with well-dressed people of both sexes. 
" He was on horseback," says an observer, " dressed in 
his old continental uniform, with his hat off. He did 
not bow to the spectators as he passed, but sat on his 
horse mth a calm, dignified air. He dismoimted at 
the old State House, now City Hall,* and came out on 

* This was written some years ago. 
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a temporary balcony at the west end ; a long proces- 
sion passed before him, whose salutations he occasion- 
ally returned. These and other ceremonials being over, 
the Lieutenant Governor and Council, accompanied by 
the Vice President, conducted Washington to his lodg- 
ings, where they took leave of him/' And now he is 
doomed to the annoyance of a new question of etiquette. 
He had previously accepted the invitation of Governor 
Hancock to an informal dinner, but had expected that 
that functionary would wait upon him as soon as he 
should arrive ; instead of wliich he received a message 
from him, pleading that he was too much indisposed 
to do so. Washington distrusted the sincerity of the 
apology. He had been given to understand that the 
Governor wished to evade paying the first visit, con- 
ceiving that, as Governor of a State, and within the 
bounds of that State, the point of etiquette made it 
proper that he should receive the first visit, even fi'om 
the President of the United States. Washington de- 
termined to resist this pretension ; he therefore excused 
himself from the informal dinner, and dined at his 
lodgings, where the Vice President favored him with 
his company. 

The next day the Governor, on consultation with his 
friends, was persuaded to waive the point of etiquette, 
and sent " his best respects to the President," informing 
him that, if at home and at leisure, he would do himself 
the honor to visit him in half an hour, intimating that 
he would have done it sooner had his health permitted, 
and that it was not without hazard to his health that he 
did it now. 
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The following was Washington's reply, the last sen- 
tence of which almost savors of irony : 

** Sunday, 26th October, 1 o^dook. 

" The President of the United States presents his 
best respects to the Governor, and has the honor to in- 
form him that he shall be home till two o'clock. 

" The President need not express the pleasure it will 
give him to see the Governor ; but at the same time, 
he most earnestly begs that the Governor will not hazard 
his health on the occasion." 

From Washington's diary we find that the Gov- 
ernor found strength to pay the litigated visit within the 
specified time — ^though, according to one authority, he 
went enveloped in red baize and was borne, in the arms 
of servants, into the house.* 

It does not appear that any harm resulted from the 
hazard to which the Governor exposed himself. At all 
events, the hydra etiquette was silenced and every thing 
went on pleasantly and decorously throughout the re- 
mainder of Washington's sojourn in Boston. 

Various addresses were made to him in the course 
of his visit, but none that reached his heart more direct- 
ly than that of his old companions in arms, the Cincin- 
nati Society of Massachusetts, who hailed him as " their 
glorious leader in war, their illustrious example in 
peace." 

" Dear, indeed," said he, in reply, " is the occasion 
which restores an intercourse with my associates in 
prosperous and adverse fortune; and enhanced are the 
triumphs of peace participated with those whose virtue 

* SuUiyan^s Letters on Public CbAracters, p. 15. 
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and valor so largely contributed to procure them. To 
that virtue and valor your country has confessed her 
obligations. Be mine the grateful task to add to the 
testimony of a connection which it was my pride to 
own in the field, and is now my happiness to acknowl- 
edge in the enjoyments of peace and freedom." 

After remaining in Boston for a week, feted in the 
most hospitable manner, he appointed eight o'clock, on 
Thursday the 29th, for his departure. The appointed 
time arrived, but not the escort ; whereupon, punctual 
himself, and fearing, perhaps, to be detained by some 
new question of etiquette, he departed without them, 
and was overtaken by them on the road. 

His journey eastward terminated at Portsmouth, 

whence he turned his face homeward by a middle route 

•through the interior of the country to Hartford, and 

thence to New York, where he arrived between two and 

three o'clock on the 13th of November. 
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Not long after Washington's return from his eastern 
tour, Colonel John Trumbull, his aide-de-camp in former 
days, now an historical painter of eminence, arrived from 
Europe, where he had been successfully prosecuting his 
art and preparing for his grand pictures, iUustrative of 
our revolutionary history. At Mr. Jefferson's house in ' 
Paris, he had been enabled to sketch from the life the 
portraits of several of the French officers who had been 
present at the capture of Comwallis, and were now 
among the popular agitators of France. He had re- 
newed his military acquaintance with Lafayette ; wit- 
nessed the outbreak of the revolution; the storming 
of the Bastille ; and attended the Marquis on one occa- 
sion, when the latter succeeded in calming the riotous 
excesses of a mob, principally workmen, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. 

Trumbull brought an especial message from Lafay- 
ette. The Marquis had been anxious that Washington 
should know the state of affairs in France, and the prog- 
ress and prospects of the momentous cause in which 
he was engaged, but, in the hurry of occupation, had 
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not time to write with the necessaiy detail ; finding, 
however, that Trumbull was soon to depart for the 
United States, he invited him to breakfast with him at 
an early hour and alone, for the express purpose of ex- 
plaining matters to him frankly and fully, to be com- 
municated by him to Washington, immediately on his 
arrival in America. 

We give the Colonel's report of Lafayette's conver- 
sation, as he has recorded it in his autobiography. 

"You have witnessed the surface of things/' said 
the Marquis ; " it is for me to explain the interior. The 
object which is aimed at by the Duke de Rochefoucauld, 
M. Condorcet, myself, and some others, who consider 
ourselves leaders, is to obtain from France a constitu- 
tion nearly resembling that of England, which we re- 
gard as the most perfect model of government hitherto 
known. To accomplish this, it is necessaiy to dimin- 
ish, very essentially, the power of the king ; but our 
object is to retain the throne, in great majesty, as the 
first branch of the legislative power, but retrenching its 
executive power in one point, which, though very im- 
portant in the British crown, we think is needless here. 
The peerage of France is already so numerous, that we 
would take from our king the right of creating new 
peers, except in cases where old families may become 
extinct. To all this, the king (who is one of the best 
of men, and sincerely desirous of the happiness of his 
people) most freely and cordially consents. 

" We wish a House of Peers with powers of legis- 
lation similar to that of England, restricted in number 
to one hundred members, to be elected by the whole 
body from among themselves, in the same manner as tbe 

TOL. T.- 
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Scotch peers are in the British Parliament. * * « 
We wish, as the third branch of the legislative body, 
a House of Representatives, chosen by the great body 
of the people from among themselves, by such a ratio 
as shall not make the House too numerous ; and this 
branch of our project meets unanimous applause. • • ^ 
Unhappily, there is one powerful and wicked man, 
who, I fear, will destroy this beautiful fabric of human 
happiness — ^the Duke of Orleans. He does not, indeed, 
possess talent to carry into execution a great project, 
but he possesses immense wealth, and France abounds 
in marketable talents. Every city and town has young 
men eminent for abilities, particularly in the law — ar- 
dent in character, eloquent, ambitious of distinction, 
but poor. These are the instruments which the Duke 
may command by money, and they wiU do his bidding. 
His hatred of the royal family can be satiated only by 
their ruin ; his ambition, probably, leads him to aspire 
to the throne. 

" You saw the other day, in the mob, men who were 
called les Marseillois, lea patriots par excellence. You 
saw them particularly active and audacious in stimulat- 
ing the discontented artisans and lab^ers, who com- 
posed the great mass of the mob, to acts of violence and 
ferocity ; these men are, in truth, desperadoes, assassins 
from the south of France, familiar with murder, rob- 
bery, and every atrocious crime, who have been brought 
up to Paris by the money of the Duke, for the very 
purpose in which you saw them employed, of mingling 
in all mobs, and exciting the passions of the people to 
frenzy. 

" This is the first act of the drama. The second 
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will be to influence the elections, to fill the approaching 
Assembly with ardent, inexperienced, desperate, ambi- 
tious young men, who, instead of proceeding to discuss 
calmly the* details of the plan of which I have given 
you the general outline, and to carry it quietly into 
operation, will, under disguise of zeal for the people, 
and abhorrence of the aristocrats, drive every measure 
to extremity, for the purpose of throwing the affairs of 
the nation into utter confusion, when the master spirit 
may accomplish his ultimate purpose." * 

Such was the report of affairs in France which La- 
fayette transmitted by Trumbull to Washington. It 
was not long after this conversation of the Colonel with 
the Marquis that, the sittings of the National Assembly 
being transferred from Versailles to Paris, the Breton 
dub fixed itself on the site of the convent of Jacobins ; 
threw open its doors to thq public and soon, under the 
appellation of the Jacobin Club, exercised the bale- 
ful influence in public affairs, which Lafayette appre- 
hended. 

Washington had listened with profound attlsntion 
to the report rendered by Trumbull. In the course of 
a subsequent conversation the latter informed him that 
Mr. Jefferson had embarked for America, and, it was 
probable, had already landed at Norfolk in Virginia. 
Washington immediately forwarded to him his commis- 
sion as Secretary of State, requesting to know his de- 
termination on the subject. 

Jefferson, in reply, expressed himself flattered by 
the nomination, but dubious of his being equal to its 
extensive and various duties, while, on the other hand, 

* Trombull^s Autobiographj, 151. 
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he felt familiar with the duties of his present office. 
'' But it is not for an individual to choose his path/' 
said he. " You are to marshal us as may best be for 
the pubUc good. « * * Signify to me, by another line, 
your ultinmte wish, and I shall conform to it cordially. 
If it should be to remain in New York, my chief com- 
fort will be to work under your eye ; my only shelter 
the authority of your name and the wisdom of measures 
to be dictated by you and implicitly executed by 



me. ^ 



Washington, in answer, informed him that he con- 
sidered the successful administration of the general 
government an object of almost infinite consequence 
to the present and future happiness of the citizens of the 
United States ; that he regarded the office of Secretary 
for the department of State very important, and that 
he knew of no person who, in his judgment, could bet- 
ter execute the duties of it than himself, f 

Jefferson accordingly accepted the nomination, but 
observed that the matters which had called him home, 
would probably prevent his setting out for New York 
before the month of March. 

* JeffersoD^s Works, toI iii., p. 125. f Washington't Writingi, x. 77. 
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BEPOBT— OPPOSITION TO IT — DB. STUABT's WABNINQ LETTEB TO 
WASHINGTON — ^HIS BSPLT — ^JBFFEBS0N*8 ABBIYAL AT THE SEAT OF 
GOYSBNMENT — ^NSW TOBK AT THAT PBBIOD — ^JEFFEBSON APPBEHEND0 
MONABCmOAL DESIGNS. 

Congress reassembled on the 4th of January (1790), 
but a quorum of the two Houses was not present until 
the 8th, when the session was opened by Washington 
in fonn, with an address deUvered before them in the 
Senate chamber.* 

* As the degree of state with which the session was opened was subse- 
qnentlj a matter of comment, we extract from Washington's diarj his own 
account of it, premising that the regulations were devised by General Knox 
and Colonel Humphreys. 

** Friday 8th, according to appointment, at 11 oVlock, I set out for the 
City Hall in my coach, preceded by Colonel Humphreys and Major Jackson 
in uniform (on my two white horses), and followed by Messrs. Lear and Nel- 
fion in my chariot, and Mr. Lewis, on horseback, following them. In their 
rear was the Chief Justice of the United States and Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury and War Departments in their respective carriages, and in the order they 
arc named. At the outer door of the Hall, I was met by the door-keepers of 
the Senate and House and conducted to the door of the Senate chamber, and 
passing from thence to the chair through the Senate on the right and House 
of Representatives on the left, I took my scat. The gentlemen who attended 
me followed and took their stands behind the senators ; the whole rising as 
I entered. After being seated, at which time the members of both Houses 
also sat, I rose (as they also did), and made my speech, delivering one copy to 
the President of the Senate and another to the Speaker of the House of 
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Among the most important objects suggested in the 
address for the deliberation of Congress, were provis- 
ions for national defence; provisions for facilitating 
intercourse with foreign nations, and defraying the 
expenses of diplomatic agents ; laws for the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners ; uniformity in the currency, weights, 
and measures of the United States ; facilities for the ad- 
vancement of commerce, agriculture, and manufactures ; 
attention to the post-office and post-roads ; measures 
for the promotion of science and literature, and for the 
support of public credit. 

This last object was the one which Washington had 
more immediately at heart. The government was now 
organized, apparently, to the satisfaction of all parties ; 
but its efficiency would essentially depend on the suc- 
cess of a measure which Washington had pledged him- 
self to institute, and which was yet to be tried ; namely, 
a system of finance adapted to revive the national credit, 
and place the public debt in a condition to be paid off. 
The credit of the country was at a low ebb. The con- 
federacy, by its articles, had the power of contracting 
debts for a national object, but no control over the 
means of payment. Thirteen independent legislatures 
could grant or withhold the means. The government 
was then a government under governments — the States 
had more power than Congress. At the close of the 
war the debt amounted to forty-two millions of dollars ; 
but so little had the country been able to fulfil its en- 

Reprcscntatives — after which, and being a few moments seated, I retired, 
bowing on each side to the assembly (who stood) as I passed, and descend- 
ing to the lower hall attended as before, I returned with them to my 
house." 
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gagements, owing to the want of a sovereign legislature 
having the sole and exclusive power of laying duties 
upon imports, and thus providing adequate resources, 
that the debt had swollen, through arrears of interest, 
to upwards of fifty-four miDions. Of this amount nearly 
eight millions were due to France, between three and 
four millions to private lenders in Holland, and about 
two hundred and fifty thousand in Spain ; making, al- 
together, nearly twelve millions due abroad. The debt 
contracted at home amounted to upwards of forty-two 
millions, and was due, originally, to officers and soldiers 
of the revolutionary war, who had risked their lives for 
the cause ; farmers who had furnished supplies for the 
pubUc service, or whose property had been assumed 
for it ; capitalists who, in critical periods of the war, 
had adventured their fortunes in support of their coun- 
try's independence. The domestic debt, therefore, 
could not have had a more sacred and patriotic origin ; 
but, in the long delay of national justice, the paper 
which represented these outstanding claims, had sunk 
to less than a sixth of its nominal value, and the larger 
portion of it had been parted with at that depreciated 
rate, either in the course of trade, or to speculative pur- 
chasers, who were willing to take the risk of eventual 
payment, however little their confidence seemed to be 
warranted, at the time, by the pecuniary condition and 
prospects of the country. 

The debt, when thus transferred, lost its command- 
ing appeal to patriotic sympathy^; but remained as 
obligatory in the eye of justice. In pubUc newspapers, 
however, and in private circles, the propriety of a dis- 
crimination between the assignees and the original 
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holders of the pubUc securities, was freely discussed. 
Beside the foreign and domestic debt of the federal 
government, the States, individually, were involved in 
liabiUties cx)ntracted for the common cause, to an aggre- 
gate amount of about twenty-five millions of dollars-; 
of which, more than one-half was due from three of 
them : Massachusetts and South Carolina each owing 
more than five milUons, and Virginia more than three 
and a half. The reputation and the well-being of the 
government were, therefore, at stake upon the issue of 
some plan to retrieve the national credit, and establish 
it upon a firm and secure foundation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Hamilton), it 
will be remembered, had been directed by Congress to 
prepare such a plan during its recess. In the one thus 
prepared, he asserted what none were disposed to ques- 
tion, the propriety of paying the foreign debt according 
to its terms. He asserted, also, the equal validity of 
the original claims of the American creditors of the gov- 
ernment; whether those creditors were the original 
holders of its certificates or subsequent purchasers of 
them at a depreciated value. The idea of any distinction 
between them, which some were inclined to advance, he 
repudiated as alike unjust, impoUtic, and impracticable 
He urged, moreover, the assumption, by the general 
government, of the separate debts of the States, con- 
tracted for the common cause, and that a like provision 
should be made for their payment as for the payment 
of those of the Union. They were all contracted in the 
struggle for national independence, not for the inde- 
pendence of any particular part. No more money 
would be required for their discharge as federal, than as 
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State debts. Money could be raised more readily by the 
federal goveminent than by the States, and all clashing 
and jealousy between State and federal debtors would 
thus be prevented. A reason, also, which, no doubt, 
had great weight with him, though he did not bring it 
under consideration in his. report, for fear, probably, of 
oflfending the jealousy of State sovereignty, dormant, 
but not extinct, was, that it would tend to unite the 
States financially, as they were united politically, and 
strengthen the central government by rallying capitalists 
around it ; subjecting them to its influence, and render- 
ing them agents of its will. He recommended, there- 
fore, that the entire mass of debt be funded ; the Union 
made responsible for it, and taxei^ imposed for its liqui- 
dation. He suggested, moreover, the expediency, for 
the greater security of the debt andj punctuality in the 
payment of interest, that the domestic creditors submit 
to an abatement of accruing interest. 

The plan was reported t© the House by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the 14th of January, but did not undergo considera- 
tion until the 8th of February, when it was opposed with 
great eamaestness, especially the point of assuming the 
State debts ; as tending to consoUdation, as giving an 
undue influence to the general government, and as be- 
ing of doubtful constitutionality. This financial union 
of the States was reprobated, not only on the floor of 
Congress, but in different parts of the Union, as fraught 
with political evil. The Northern and Eastern States 
generally favored the plan, as did also South Carolina, 
but Virginia manifested a determined opposition. The 
measure, however, passed, in Committee of the Whole, 
on the 9th of March, by a vote of 31 to 26. 
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The funding of the State debts was supposed to 
benefit, materially, the Northern States, in which was 
the entire capital of the country ; yet. South Carolina 
voted for the assumption. The fact is, opinions were 
honestly divided on the subject. The great majority 
were aiming to do their duty — ^to do what was right; 
but their disagreement was the result of real difficulties 
incident to the intricate and complicated problem Tilth 
which they had to deal. 

A letter from Washington's monitory friend, Dr. 
Stuart of Virginia (dated March 15th), spoke with 
alarm of the jealous belief growing up in that quar- 
ter, that the Northern and Eastern States were com- 
bining to pursue they; own exclusive interests. Many, 
he observed, who had heretofore been warm supporters 
of the government, were changing their sentiments, from 
a conviction of the impracticability of union with States 
whose interests were so dissimilar. 

Washington had little sympathy with these sec- 
tional jealousies ; and the noble language in which he 
rebukes them, cannot be too largely cited. " I am sorry," 
•observes he, *' such jealousies as you speak of, should 
be gaining ground and poisoning the minds of the 
southern people ; but, admit the fact which is alleged 
as the cause of them, and give it full scope, does it 
amount to more than was known to everv man of in- 
formation before, at, and since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution ? Was it not always believed that there are 
some points which peculiarly interest the Eastern States ? 
And did any one who reads human nature, and more 
especially the character of the eastern people, conceive 
that they would not pursue them steadily, by a combi- 
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nation of their force? Are there not other points 
which equally concern the Southern States ? If these 
States are less tenacious of their interest, or if, while 
the Eastern move in a solid phalanx to effect their 
views, the Southern are always divided, which of the 
two is most to be blamed ? That there is a diversity 
of interests in the Union, none has denied. That this is 
the case, also, in every State, is equally certain ; and 
that it even extends to the counties of individual States, 
can be as readily proved. Instance the southern and 
northern parts of Virginia, the upper and lower parts 
of South Carohna. Have not the interests of these al- 
ways been at variance ? Witness the county of Fairfax. 
Have not the interests of the people of that county 
varied, or the inhabitants been taught to believe so ? 
These are well-known truths, and yet it did not follow 
that separation was to result from the disagreement. 

" To constitute a dispute, there must be two parties. 
To understand it well, both parties, and all the circum- 
stances must be fully heard ; and, to accommodate dif- 
ferences, temper and mutual forbearance are requisite. 
Common danger brought the States into confederacy, and 
on theirunion our safety and importance depend. A spirit 
of accommodation was the basis of the present Constitu- 
tion. Can it be expected, then, that the southern or 
eastern parts of the empire will succeed in all their 
measiu^s ? Certainly not. But I will readily grant 
that more points will be carried by the latter than the 
former, and for the reason which has been mentioned ; 
namely, that in all great national questions, they move 
in unison, whilst the others are divided. But I ask 
again, which is most blameworthy, those who see and 
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will steadily pursue their interest, or those who cannot 
see, or seeing, will not act wisely ? And I will ask an- 
other question, of the highest magnitude in my mind, 
to wit, if the Eastern and Northern States are dangerous 
in union, will they be less so in separation ? If self- 
interest is their governing principle, will it forsake them, 
or be restrained by such an event? I hardly think it 
would. Then, independently of other considerations, 
what would Virginia, and such other States as might 
be inclined to join her, gain by a separation ? Would 
they not, most unquestionably, be the weaker party? " 

At this juncture (March 21st), when Virginian dis- 
contents were daily gaining strength, Mr. Jefferson 
arrived in New York to undertake the duties of the 
Department of State. We have shown his strong an- 
tipathies, while in Paris, to eveiy thing of a monarchical 
or aristocratical tendency ; he had just been in Virginia, 
where the forms and ceremonials adopted at the seat of 
our government, were subjects of cavil and sneer ; where 
it was reported that Washington affected a monarchical 
style in his official intercourse, that he held court-like 
levees, and Mrs. Washington " queenly drawing-rooms," 
at which none but the aristocracy were admitted, that 
the manners of both wer6 haughty, and their personal 
habits reserved and exclusive. 

The impressions thus made on Jefferson's mind, re- 
ceived a deeper stamp on his arrival in New York, from 
conversations with his friend Madison, in the course of 
which, the latter observed, that " the satellites and syco- 
phants which siuTounded Washington, had wound up 
the ceremonials of the government to a pitch of stateli- 
ness which nothing but his personal character could 
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have supported, and which no character after him could 
ever maintain/' 

Thus prepossessed and premonished, Jefferson looked 
round him with an apprehensive eye, and appears to 
have seen something to startle him at every turn. We 
give, from his private correspondence, his own account 
of his impressions. " Being fresh from the French rev* 
olution, while in its first and pure stage, and, conse- 
quently, somewhat whetted up in my own republican 
principles, I found a state of things in the general 
society of the place, which I could not have supposed 
possible. The revolution I had left, and that we had 
just gone through in the recent change of our own gov- 
emment, being the common topics of conversation, I 
was astonished to find the general prevalence of mo- 
narchical sentiments, insomuch, that in maintaining those 
of republicanism, I had always the whole company on my 
hands, never scarcely finding among them a single cq- 
advocate in that argument, imless some old member of 
Congress happened to be present. The furthest that 
any one would go in support of the republican features 
of our new government, would be to say, * the present 
constitution is well as a beginning, and may be allowed 
a fair trial, but it is, in fact, only a stepping stone to 
something better.' " 

This picture, given under excitement and with pre- 
conceived notions, is probably over-charged ; but, allow- 
ing it to be true, we can hardly wonder at it, viewed in 
connection with the place and times. New York, dur- 
ing the session of Congress, was the gathering place of 
politicians of every party. The revolution of France 
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had made the forms of government once more the uni- 
versal topics of conversation, and revived the conflict of 
opinions on the subject. As yet, the history of the 
world had furnished no favorable examples of popular 
government ; speculative writers in England had con- 
tended that no government more popular than their 
own, was consistent with either internal tranquiUity, the 
supremacy of the laws, or a great extent of empire. 
Our republic was ten times larger than any that had 
yet existed. Jay, one of the calmest thinkers of the 
Union, expressed himself dubiously on the subject. 

" Whether any people could long govern themselves 
in an equal, imiform, and orderly manner, was a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the cause of liberty, but a 
question which, like others, whose solution depends on 
facts, could only be determined by experience — now, as 
yet, there had been very few opportunities of making 
the experiment." 

Alexander Hamilton, though pledged and sincerely 
disposed to support the republican form, with regard to 
our country, preferred, theoretically ^ a monarchical form ; 
and, being frank of speech, and, as Gouvemeur Morris 
writes, " prone to mount his hobby," may have spoken 
openly in favor of that form as suitable to France ; and 
as his admirers took their creed from him, opinions of 
the kind may have been uttered pretty freely at dinner- 
tables. These, however, which so much surprised and 
shocked Mr. Jefferson, were probably merely specula- 
tive opinions, broached in imguarded hours, with no 
sinister design, by men who had no thought of paving 
the way for a monarchy. They made, however, a deep 
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impression on his apprehensive mind, which sank deeper 
and deeper until it became a fixed opinion with him, 
that there was the desire and aim of a large party, of 
which Hamilton was the leader, to give a regal form to 
the government. 
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The question of the assumption of the State debts was 
resumed in Congress on the 29th of March, on a mo- 
tion to commit, which was carried by a majority of two ; 
the five members from North Carolina (now a State of 
the Union) who were strongly opposed to assumption, 
having taken their scats and reversed the position di 
parties on the question. An angry and intemperate 
discussion was revived, much to the chagrin of Wash- 
ington, who was concerned for the dignity of Congress ; 
and who considered the assumption of the State debts, 
under proper restrictions and scrutiny into accounts, to 
be just and reasonable.* On the 12th of April, when 
the question to commit was taken, there was a majority 
of two against the assumption. 

• S«e letter to David Sixuii^ Writinga, x. p. 98. 
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On the 26th the House was discharged, for the 
present, from proceeding on so much of the report as 
related to the assumption. Jefferson, who had arrived 
in New York in the midst of what he terms " this bit- 
ter and angry contest," had taken no concern in it ; 
being, as he says, " a stranger to the ground, a stranger 
to the actors in it, so long absent as to have lost all 
familiarity with the subject, and to be unaware of its 
object." We give his own account of an earnest effort 
made by Hamilton, who, he says, was " in despair," to 
resuscitate, through his influence, his almost hopeless 
project. " As I was going to the President's one day, 
I met him [Hamilton] in the street. He walked me 
backwards and forwards before the President's door 
for half an hour. He painted pathetically the temper 
into which the legislature had been wrought ; the dis- 
gust of those who were called the creditor States ; the 
danger of the secession of their members, and the sepa- 
ration of the States. He observed that the members of 
the administration ought to act in concert ; that though 
this question was not of my department, yet a common 
duty should make it a common concern ; that the Pres- 
ident was the centre on which all administrative ques- 
tions ultimately rested, and that all of us should rally 
around him, and support, with joint efforts, measures 
approved by him ; and that the question having been 
lost by a small majority only, it was probable that an 
appeal from me to the judgment and discretion of some 
of my friends, might effect a change in the vote, and 
the machine of government, now suspended, might be 
again set into motion. I told him that I was really a 
stranger to the whole subject ; that not having yet in- 
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formed myself of the system of finance adopted, I 
knew not how far this waS a necessary sequence ; that 
undoubtedly, if its rejection endangered a dissolution of 
our Union at this incipient stage, \ should deem that 
the most unfortunate of all consequences, to avert 
which all partial and temporary evils should be yielded. 
I proposed to him, however, to dine with me the next 
day, and I would invite another friend or two, bring 
them into conference together, and I thought it impos- 
sible that reasonable njen, consulting together coolly, 
could fail, by some mutual sacrifices of opinion, to form 
a compromise which was to save the Union. The dis- 
cussion took place. I could take no part in it but an 
exhortatory one, because I was a stranger to the circum- 
stances which should govern it. But it was finally 
agreed, that whatever importance had been attached to 
the rejection of this proposition, the preservation of the 
Union and of concord among the States, was more im- 
portant, and that, therefore, it would be better that the 
-vote of rejection should be rescinded, to efiect which 
some members should change their votes. But it was 
observed that this pill would be peculiarly bitter to the 
Southern States, and that some concomitant measure 
should be adopted to sweeten it a little to them. There 
had before been projects to fix the seat of government 
either at Philadelphia or at Georgetown on the Poto- 
mac ; and it was thought that, by giving it to Phila- 
delphia for ten years, and to Georgetown permanently 
afterwards, this might, as an anodyne, calm in some 
•degree the ferment which might be excited by the 
other measure alone. So two of the Potomac mem- 
bers (White and Lee, but White with a revulsion of 
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stomach almost convulsive) agreed to change their 
votes, and Hamilton undertook to carry the other point. 
In doing this, the in^uence he had established over the 
eastern members, with the agency of Robert Morris 
with those of the Middle States, effected his side of the 
engagement." * 

The decision of Congress was ultimately in favor of 
assumption, though the form in which it finally passed 
differed somewhat from the proposition of Hamilton. 
A specific sum was assumed ($21,500,000), and this 
was distributed among the States in specific portions. 
Thus modified, it passed the Senate, July 22d, by the 
dose vote of fourteen to twelve ; and the House, July 
24th, by thirty-four to twenty-eight, "after having," 
says Washington, " been agitated with a warmth and 
intemperance, with prohxity and threats which, it is to 
be feared, have lessened the dignity of Congress and 
decreased the respect once entertained for it." 

The question about the permanent seat of govern- 
ment, which, from the variety of contending interests, 
had been equally a subject of violent contest, was now 
compromised. It was agreed that Congress should 
continue for ten years to hold its sessions at Philadel- 
phia ; during which time the public buildings should be 
erected at some place on the Potomac, to which the 
government should remove at the expiration of the 
above term. A territory, ten miles square, selected for 
the purpose on the confines of Maryland and Virginia, 
was ceded by those States to the United States, and 
subsequently designated as the District of Columbia. 

One of the last acts of the Executive during this 

* Jeflerson's Works, ix. 93, The Anas. 
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session was the conclusion of a treaty of peace and 
friendship with the Creek nation of Indians, represented 
at New York by Mr. M*Gillivray, and thirty of the 
chiefs and head men. By this treaty (signed August 
7 th), an extensive territory, claimed by Georgia, was 
relinquished greatly to the discontent of that State ; 
being considered by it an unjustifiable abandonment 
of its rights and interests. Jefferson, however, lauded 
the treaty as important, " drawing a Une," said he, " be- 
tween the Creeks and Georgia, and enabling the gov- 
ernment to do, as it will do, justice against either party 
offending." 

In familiar conversations with the President, Jeffer- 
son remonstrated frequently and earnestly against the 
forms and ceremonies prevailing at the seat of govern- 
ment. Washington, in reply, gave the explanation 
which we have stated in a preceding chapter ; that they 
had been adopted at the advice of others, and that for 
himself he was indifferent to all forms. He soon, 
however, became painfully aware of the exaggerated 
notions on the subject prevalent in Virginia. A letter 
from his friend. Dr. Stuart, informed him that Patrick 
Henry had scouted the idea of being elected to the 
Senate ; he was too old, he said, to fall into the awk- 
ward imitations which were now become fashion- 
able. " From this expression," adds Mr. Stuart, " I 
suspect the old patriot has heard some extraordinary 
representations of the etiquette established at your 
levees." Another person whom Dr. Stuart designates 

as Col. B , had affirmed " that there was more pomp 

used there than at St. James's where he had been, and 
that Washington's bows were more distant and stiff." 
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These misapprehensions and exaggerations, prevalent 
in his native State, touched Washington to the quick, 
and called forth a more sensitive reply than, on such 
subjects, he was accustomed to make. " That I have 
not been able," writes he, " to make bows to the taste 

of poor Colonel B (who, by the by, I believe, never 

saw one of them), is to be regretted, especially, too, as, 
upon those occasions, they were indiscriminately be- 
stowed, and the best I was master of. Would it not 
have been better to throw the veil of charity over them, 
ascribing their stiffness to the effects of age, or to the 
unskilfulness of my teacher, rather than to pride and 
the dignity of office, which, God knows, has no charms 
for me ? For I can truly say, I had rather be at Mount 
Vernon with a friend or two about me, than to be at- 
tended at the seat of government by the officers of State 
and the representatives of every power in Europe." 

He then goes on to give a sketch of his levees, and 
the little ceremony that prevailed there. As to the 
visits made on those occasions to the presidential man- 
sion, they were optional, and made without invitation. 
" Between the hours of three and four, every Tuesday, 
I am prepared to receive them. Gentlemen, often in 
great numbers, come and go, chat with each other, and 
act as they please ; a porter shows them into the room, 
and they retire from it when they please, and without 
ceremony. At their first entrance they salute me„ and 
I them, and as many as I can talk to, I do. What 
pomp there is in all this, I am unable to discover. Per- 
haps it consists in not sitting. To this, two reasons are 
opposed : first, it is unusual ; secondly, which is a more 
substantial one, because I have no room large enough 
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to contain a third of the chairs which would be sufiB- 
cient to admit it. 

" Similar to the above, but of a more sociable kind, 
are the visits every Friday afternoon to Mrs. Washing- 
ton, where I always am. These public meetings, and 
a dinner once a week, to as many as my table will hold, 
with the references to and from the different depart- 
ments of State, and other communications with all parts 
of the Union, are as much, if not more, than I am able 
to imdergo ; for I have already had, within less than 
a year, two severe attacks — the last worse than the first. 
A third, more than probably, will put me to sleep with 
my fathers." 

Congress adjourned on the 12th of August. Jef- 
ferson, commenting on the discord that had prevailed 
for a time among the members, observes, that in the 
latter part of the session, they had reacquired the har- 
mony which had always distinguished their proceedings 
before the introduction of the two disagreeable subjects 
of the Assumption and the Residence : " these," said he, 
"really threatened, at one time, a separation of the 
legislature sine die.*' 

" It is not foreseen," adds he, sanguinely, " that 
any thing so generative of dissension can arise again ; 
and, therefore, the friends of government hope that, 
that difficulty surmounted in the States, every thing 
will^work well."* 

Washington, too, however grieved and disappointed 
he may have been by the dissensions which had pre- 
vailed in Congress, consoled himself by the fancied har- 
mony of his cabinet. Singularly free himself from all 

* Jeffenon^s Works, ill 184. 
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jealousy of the talents and popularity of others, and 
solely actuated by zeal for the pubUc good, he had 
sought the ablest men to assist him in his arduous task, 
and supposed them influenced by the same unselfish 
spirit. In a letter to Lafayette, he writes, " Many of 
your old acquaintances and friends are concerned with 
me in the administration of this government. By having 
Mr. Jeflferson at the head of the department of State, 
Mr. Jay of the judiciary, Hamilton of the treasury, and 
Knox of war, I feel myself supported by able coadju- 
tors who harmonize extremely well together." 

Yet, at this very moment, a lurking spirit of rivalry 
between Jeflcrson and Hamilton was already existing 
and daily gaining strength. Jeflerson, who, as we have 
intimated, already considered Hamilton a monarchist in 
his principles, regarded all his financial schemes with 
suspicion, as intended to strengthen the influence of 
the treasury and make its chief the master of every 
vote in the legislature, " which might give to the gov- 
ernment the direction suited to his political views." 

Under these impressions, Jeflferson looked back with 
an angry and resentful eye, to the manner in which 
Hamilton had procured his aid in eflfecting the measure 
of assumption. He now regarded it as a finesse by 
which he had been entrapped, and stigmatized the 
measure itself as a " fiscal manoeuvre, to which he had 
most ignorantly and innocently been made to hold the 
candle." * 

• Je£rer8on*8 Works, ix. 92. 
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ulfatxtts at thb head op the bbvolution is france — hlfl lbtt1eb 
to washington — gouvebnei7b morrls's opinion of his position — 
Washington's dubious and anxious views — presented by lafat- 
ette with the eey of the bastille — tisit8 rhode island and 

IfOUNT VERNON. 

During these early stages of his administration the 
attention of Washington was often called off from 
affairs at home to affairs in France ; and to the con- 
spicuous and perilous part which his friend and disci- 
ple Lafayette, was playing in the great revolutionary 
drama. 

" Your friend, the Marquis de Lafayette," writes 
the Marquis de la Luzerne, " finds himself at the head 
of the revolution ; and, indeed, it is a very fortunate 
circumstance for the State that he is, but very little so 
for himself. Never has any man been placed in a more 
mtical situation. A good citizen, a faithful subject, 
he is embarrassed by a thousand difficulties in mak- 
ing many people sensible of what is proper, who very 
often feel it not, and who sometimes do not understand 
what it is." 

Lafayette, too, amid the perplexities of conducting 
a revolution, looked back to the time when, in his early 
campaigns in America, he had shared Washington's 
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councils, bivouacked with him on the field of battle, and 
been benefited by his guardian wisdom in every emer- 
gency. 

" How often, my well-beloved general," writes he 
(January, 1790), "have I regretted your sage counsels 
and friendly support. We have advanced in the career 
of the revolution without the vessel of State being 
wrecked against the rocks of aristocracy or faction. In 
the midst of efforts, always renewing, of the partisans 
of the past and of the ambitious, we advance towards a 
tolerable conclusion. At present, that which existed has 
been destroyed; a new poUtical edifice is forming; 
without being perfect, it is sufficient to assure liberty. 
Thus prepared, the nation will be in a state to elect, in 
two years, a convention which can correct the faults of 
the constitution. * * * The result will, I hope, be 
happy for my country and for humanity. One per- 
ceives the germs of hberty in other parts of Europe. 
I \f ill encourage their development by all the means in 
my power." 

Gouvemeur Morris, who is no enthusiast of the 
revolution, regards its progress with a dubious eye. 
Lafayette, in the previous month of November, had 
asked his opinion of his situation. " I give it to him," 
writes Morris, " sans menagement. I tell him that the 
time approaches when all good men must cling to the 
throne. That the present king is very valuable on ac- 
count of his moderation ; and if he should possess too 
great authority, might be persuaded to grant a proper 
constitution. That the thing called a constitution, 
which the Assembly have framed, is good for nothing. 
That, as to himself, his personal situation is very deli- 
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cate. That he nominally, but not really, commands 
his troops. That I really cannot understand how he 
is to establish discipline among them, but, unless he can 
accomplish that object, he must be ruined sooner or 
later." 

On the 22d of January, 1790, Morris writes to 
Washington, " Our friend, Lafayette, bums with desire 
to be at the head of an army in Flanders, and drive the 
Stadtholder into a ditch. He acts now a splendid, but 
dangerous part. Unluckily, he has given in to meas- 
ures, as to the constitution, which he does not heartily 
approve, and heartily approves many things which ex- 
perience will demonstrate to be injurious." * 

Far removed as Washington was from the theatre 
of political action, and but little acquainted with many 
of the minute circumstances which might influence im- 
portant decisions, he was cautious in hazarding opinions 
in his replies to his French correspondents. Indeed, 
the whole revolutionary movement appeared to him* so 
extraordinary in its commencement, so wonderful in its 
progress, and so stupendous in its possible consequences, 
that he declared himself almost lost in the contempla- 
tion of it. "Of one thing you may rest perfectly 
assured," writes he to the Marquis de la Luzerne, " that 
nobody is more anxious for the happy issue of that busi- 
ness than I am ; as no one can wish more sincerely for 
the prosperity of the French nation than I do. Nor is 
it without the most sensible pleasure that I learn that our 
friend, the Marquis de Lafayette, has, in acting the ar- 
duous part which has fallen to his share, conducted 
himself with so much wisdom and apparently with such 
general satisfaction." 

• Sparks' life of Morris, Q. 86. 
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A letter subsequently received from Lafayette gives 
him two months' later tidings, extending to the middle 
of March. " Our revolution pursues its march as hap- 
pily as is possible, with a nation which, receiving at 
once all its liberties, is yet subject to confound them 
with licentiousness. The Assembly has more of hatred 
against the ancient system, than of experience to organ- 
ize the new constitutional government ; the ministers 
regret their ancient power, and do not dare to make use 
of that which they have ; in short, as all which existed 
has been destroyed, and replaced by institutions very in- 
complete, there is ample matter for critiques and calum- 
nies. Add to this, we are attacked by two sorts of ene- 
mies ; the aristocrats who aim at a counter-revolution, 
and the factious who would annihilate all authority, per- 
haps even attempt the life of the members of the reign- 
ing branch. These two parties foment all the troubles. 

" After having avowed all this, my dear general, I 
will teU you, with the same frankness, that we have 
made an admirable and almost incredible destruction 
of all the abuses, of all the prejudices ; that all which 
was not useful to the people ; all which did not come 
from them, has been retrenched ; that, in considering the 
situation, topographical, moral, and political of France, 
we have eflfected more changes in ten months, than the 
most presumptuous patriots could have hoped, and that 
the reports about our anarchy, our internal troubles, are 
greatly exaggerated." 

In concluding his letter, he writes : " Permit me, 
my dear general, to offer you a picture representing the 
Bastille, such as it was some days after I had given 
orders for its demolition. I make you homage, also, 
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of the principal key of this fortress of despotism. It is 
a tribute which I owe you, as son to my adopted father, 
as aide-de-camp to my general, as missionary of liberty 
to its patriarch." * 

Thomas Paine was to have been the bearer of the 
key, but he forwarded it to Washington from London. 
" I feel myself happy," writes he, " in being the person 
through whom the Marquis has conveyed this early 
trophy of the spoils of despotism, and the first ripe fruits 
of American principles, transplanted into Europe, to his 
great master and patron. That the principles of Ameri- 
ca opened the Bastille is not to be doubted, and, there- 
fore, the key comes to the right place." 

Washington received the key with reverence, as " a 
token of the victory gained by liberty over despot- 
ism ; " and it is still preserved at Mount Vernon, as a 
precious historical relic. 

His affectionate solicitude for the well-being of 
Lafayette, was somewhat relieved by the contents of his 
letter ; but, while his regard for the French nation made 
him rejoice in the progress of the political reform which 
he considered essential to its welfare, he felt a generous 
solicitude for the personal safety of the youthful mon- 
arch, who had befriended America in its time of need. 

" Happy am I, my good friend," writes he to the 
Marquis, "that, amidst all the tremendous tempests 
which have assailed your political ship, you have had 
address and fortitude enough to steer her hitherto safe- 
ly through the quicksands and rocks which threatened 
instant destruction on every side ; and that your young 
king, in all things, seems so well disposed to conform 

* Mem. de Lafayette, T. IL 446. 
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to the wishes of the nation. In such an important, 
such a hazardous voyage, when every thing dear and 
sacred is embarked, you know full well, my best wishes 
have never left you for a moment. Yet I will avow, 
that the accounts we received through the English pa- 
pers, which were sometimes our only channels of infor- 
mation, caused our fears of failure almost to exceed our 
expectations of success." 

Those fears were not chimerical ; for, at the very 
time he penned this letter, the Jacobin club of Paris 
had already sent forth ramifications throughout France ; 
correspondmg clubs were springmg up by hundreds in 
the provinces, and every thing was hurrying forward to 
a violent catastrophe. 

Three days after the despatch of the last-cited let- 
ter, and two days after the adjournment of Congress, 
Washington, accompanied by Mr. Jefferson, departed 
by water on a visit to Rhode Island, which State had 
recently acceded to the Union. He was cordially wel- 
comed by the inhabitants, and returned to New York, 
after an absence of ten days, whence he again departed 
for his beloved Mount Vernon, there to cast oflF pubUc 
cares as much as possible, and enjoy the pleasures of the 
country during the residue of the recess of Congress. 
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Frequent depredations had of late been made on our 
frontier settlements by what Washington termed " cer- 
tain bianditti of Indians " from the north-west side of 
the Ohio. Some of our people had been massacred 
and others carried into deplorable captivity. 

Strict justice and equity had always formed the 
basis of Washington's dealings with the Indian tribes, 
and he had endeavored to convince them that such was 
the general policy of our government ; but his eflforts 
were often thwarted by the conduct of our own people ; 
the encroachments of land speculators and the lawless 
conduct of our frontiersmen ; and jealousies thus ex- 
cited were fomented by the intrigues of foreign agents. 

The Indians of the Wabash and the Miami rivers, 
who were the present aggressors, were numerous, war- 
like, and not deficient in discipline. They were well 
armed also, obtaining weapons and ammunition from 
the posts which the British still retained within the 
territories of the United States, contrary to the treaty 
of peace. 
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Washington had deprecated a war. with these sav- 
ages, whom he considered acting under delusion ; but 
finding all pacific overtures unavailing, and rather pro- 
ductive of more daring atrocities, he felt compelled to 
resort to it, 'alike by motives of policy, hmnanity, and 
justice. An act had been provided for emergencies, 
by which the President was empowered to call out the 
militia for the protection of the frontier ; this act he put 
in force in the interval of Congress ; and under it an 
expedition was set on foot, which began its march on the 
30th of September from Fort Washington (which stood 
on the site of the present city of Cincinnati). Briga- 
dier General Harmer, a veteran of the revolution, led 
the expedition, having under him three hundred and 
twenty regulars, with militia detachments firom Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia (or Kentucky), making in all 
fourteen hundred and fifty-three men. After a march 
of seventeen days, they approached the principal village 
of the Miamis. The Indians did not await an attack, 
but set fire to the village and fled to the woods. The 
destruction of the place, with that of large quantities of 
provisions, was completed. 

An Indian trail being discovered. Colonel Hardin, 
a continental officer who commanded the Kentucky 
militia, was detached to follow it, at the head of one 
hundred and fifty of his men, and about thirty regulars ; 
under Captain Armstrong and Ensign Hartshorn. 
They followed the trail for about six miles, and were 
crossing a plain covered by thickets, when suddenly 
there were volleys of rifles on each side, from unseen 
marksmen, accompanied by the horrid war-whoop. 
The trail had, in fact, decoyed them into an ambush of 
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ueven hundred savages, under the famous warrior 
Little Turtle. The militia fled, without firing a musket. 
The savages now turned upon the little handful of 
regulars, who stood their ground, and made a brave 
resistance with the bayonet until all were slain, except- 
ing Captain Armstrong, Ensign Hartshorn, and five 
privates. The ensign was saved by falling behind a 
log, which screened him from his piuTsuers. Armstrong 
plunged into a swamp, where he sank up to his neck, 
and remained for several hours of the night within two 
hundred yards of the field of action, a spectator of the 
war-dance of the savages over the slain. The two 
officers who escaped thus narrowly, found their way 
back to the camp about six miles distant.* 

The army, notwithstanding, eff'ected the main 
purpose of the expedition in laying waste the Indian 
villages and destroying their winter's stock of pro- 
visions, after which it commenced its march back to 
Fort Washington. On the 21st of October, when it 
was halted about ten miles to the west of Chillicothe, 
an opportunity was given Colonel Hardin to wipe out 
the late disgrace of his arms. He was detached with a 
larger body of mihtia than before, and sixty regulars, 
under Major Willys, to seek and bring the savages to 
action. The accounts of these Indian wars are very 
confused. It appears, however, that he had another 
encounter with Little Turtle and his braves. It was a 
bloody battle, fought well on both sides. The militia 
behaved bravely, and lost many men and officers, as 
did the regulars ; Major Willys fell at the commence- 
ment of the action. Colonel Hardin was at length 

* Butler's Hist, of Kentucky, 192. 
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compelled to retreat, leaving the dead and wounded in 
the hands of the enemy. After he had rejoined the 
main force, the whole expedition made its way back to 
Fort Washington, on the banks of the Ohio. 

During all this time, Washington had been rusti- 
cating at Mount Vernon, in utter ignorance of the 
events of this expedition. Week after week elapsed, 
without any tidings of its issue, progress, or even com- 
mencement. On the 2d of November he wrote to the 
Secretary of War, (General Knox,) expressing his sur- 
prise at this lack of information, and his anxiety as to 
the result of the enterprise, and requesting him to for- 
ward any official or other accounts that he might have 
relating to it. 

" This matter,'* observed he, " favorable or other- 
wise in the issue, will require to be laid before Con- 
gress, that the motives which induced the expedition 
may appear." Nearly another month elapsed ; the time 
for the reassembling of Congress was at hand, yet 
Washington was still without the desired information. 
It was not until the last of November, that he received 
a letter from Governor George Clinton, of New York, 
communicating particulars of the affair related to him 
by Brant, the celebrated Indian chief. 

" If the information of Captain Brant be true," 
wrote Washington, in reply, "the issue of the expe- 
dition against the Indians will indeed prove unfortunate 
and disgraceful to the troops who suffered themselves 
to be ambuscaded." 
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Congress reassembled, according to adjournment, on 
the first Monday in December, at Philadelphia, which 
was now, for a time, the seat of government. A house 
belonging to Mr. Robert Morris, the financier, had 
been hired by Washington for his residence, and at his 
request, had undergone additions and alterations " in a 
plain and neat, and not by any means in an extrava- 
gant style." 

His secretary, Mr. Lear, had made every prepara- 
ition for his arrival and accommodation, and, among 
other things, had spoken of the rich and elegant style 
in which the state carriage was fitted up. "I had 
rather have heard," replied Washington, " that my re- 
paired coach was plain and elegant than rich and 
.elegant. " 
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Congress, at its opening, was chiefly occupied in 
financial arrangements, intended to establish the public 
credit and provide for the expenses of government. 
According to the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, an additional annual revenue of eight hun- 
dred and twenty-six thousand dollars would be re- 
quired, principally to meet the additional charges 
arising from the assumption of the State debts. He 
proposed to raise it by an increase of the impost on 
foreign distilled spirits, and a tax by way of excise on 
spirits distilled at home. An Impost and Excise bill 
was accordingly introduced into Congress, and met 
with violent opposition. An attempt was made to 
strike out the excise, but failed, and the whole bill was 
finally carried through the House. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his former Treasury report, had 
recommended the establishment of a National Bank ; 
he now, in a special report, urged the policy of the 
measure. A bill, introduced in conformity with his 
views, was passed in the Senate, but vehemently 
opposed in the House ; partly on considerations of 
policy ; but chiefly on the ground of constitutionality. 
On one side it was denied that the constitution had 
given to Congress the power of incorporation ; on the 
other side it was insisted that such power was incident 
to the power vested in Congress for raising money. 

The question was argued at length, and with great 
ardor, and after passing the House of Representatives 
by a majority of nineteen votes, came before the execu- 
tive for his approval. Washington was fully alive to 
the magnitude of the question and the interest felt in 
it by the opposing parties. The cabinet was divided 
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on it. Jefferson and Randolph denied its constitution 
ality ; Hamilton and Knox maintained it. Washing- 
ton required of each minister the reasons of his opinion 
in writing ; and, after maturely weighing them, gave 
his sanction to the act, and the bill was carried into 
effect. 

The objection of Jefferson to a bank was not 
merely on constitutional grounds. In his subsequent 
writings he avows himself opposed to banks, as intro- 
ducing a paper instead of a cash system — ^raising up a 
moneyed aristocracy, and abandoning the public to the 
discretion of avarice and swindlers. Paper money might 
have some advantages, but its abuses were inevitable, 
and by breaking up the measure of value, it made 
a lottery of all private property. These objections he 
maintained to his dying day ; but he had others, wliich 
may have been more cogent with him in the present 
instance. He considered the bank as a powerful engine 
intended by Hamilton to complete the machinery by 
which the whole action of the legislature was to be 
placed under the direction of the Treasury, and shaped 
to further a monarchical system of government. Wash- 
ington, he affirmed, was not aware of the drift or effect 
of Hamilton's schemes. " Unversed in financial pro- 
jects and calculations and budgets, his approbation of 
them Avas bottomed on his confidence in the man." 

Washington, however, was not prone to be swayed 
in his judgments by blind partiality. \Vhen he dis- 
trusted his own knowledge in regard to any important 
measure, he asked the written opinions of those of his 
council Avho he thought were better informed, and 
examined and weighed them, and put them to the test 
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of his almost unfailing sagacity. This was the way he 
had acted as a general, in his military councils, and 
he found the same plan efficacious in his cabinet. His 
confidence in Hamilton's talents, information, and in- 
tegrity had led him to seek his counsels ; but his ap- 
probation of those counsels was bottomed on a careful 
investigation of them. It was the same in regard to 
the counsels of Jefferson ; they were received with 
great deference, but always deliberately and scrupu- 
lously weighed. The opposite policy of these rival 
statesmen brought them into incessant collision. 
** Hamilton and myself," writes Jefferson, " were daily 
pitted in the cabinet like two cocks." The warm- 
hearted Knox always sided with his old companion in 
arms ; whose talents he revered. He is often noticed 
with a disparaging sneer by Jefferson, in consequence. 
Randolph commonly adhered to the latter. Washing- 
ton's calm and massive intellect overruled any occa- 
sional discord. His policy with regard to his constitu- 
tional advisers has been happily estimated by a modem 
statesman : " He sought no unit cabinet, according to 
the set phrase of succeeding times. He asked no sup- 
pression of sentiment, no concealment of opinion ; he 
exhibited no mean jealousy of high talent in others. 
He gathered around him the greatest public men of 
that day, and some of them to be ranked with the 
greatest of any day. He did not leave Jefferson and 
Hamilton without the cabinet, to shake, perhaps, the 
whole fabric of government in their fierce wars and 
rivalries, but he took them within, where he himself 
might arbitrate their disputes as they arose, and turn 
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to the best account for the country their suggestions 
as they were made." * 

In the mean time two poUtical parties were forming 
throughout the Union, under the adverse standards of 
these statesmen. Both had the good of the country at 
heart, but diflfered as to the poUcy by which it was 
to be secured. The FederaUsts, who looked up to 
Hamilton as their model, were in favor of strengthen- 
ing the general government so as to give it weight and 
dignity abroad and efficiency at home; to guard it 
against the encroachments of the individual States and 
a general tendency to anarchy. The other party, 
known as republicans or democrats, and taking Mr. 
Jeflferson's view of aflRairs, saw in all the measures ad- 
vocated by the Federalists, an intention to convert the 
Federal into a great central or consolidated government, 
preparatory to a change from a republic to a monarchy. 

The particulars of General Harmer's expedition 
against the Indians, when reported to Congress, gave 
great dissatisfaction. The conduct of the tnjops, in 
suffering themselves to be surprised, was for some time 
stigmatized as disgraceful. Further troubles in that 
quarter were apprehended, for the Miamis were said to 
be less disheartened by the ravage of their villages than 
exultant at the successful ambuscades of Little Turtle. 

Three Seneca chiefs, Complanter, Half Town, and 
Great Tree, being at the seat of government on busi- 
ness of their own nation, oflfered to visit these belUger- 
ent tribes, and persuade them to bury the hatchet. 
Washington, in a set speech, encouraged them in the 
undertaking. "By this humane measure," said he, 

* Speech of R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia. 
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" you will render these mistaken people a great service, 
and probably prevent their being swept off of the face 
of the earth. The United States require only that 
these people should demean themselves peaceably. ' But 
they may be assured that the United States are able, 
and will most certainly punish them severely for all 
their robberies and murders." 

Washington had always been earnest in his desire 
to civilize the savages, but had little faith in the expe- 
dient which had been pursued, of sending their young 
men to our colleges ; the true means, he thought, was 
to introduce the arts and habits of husbandry among 
them. In concluding his speech to the Seneca chiefs, 
he observed, " When you retiun to your country, tell 
your nation that it is my desire to promote their pros- 
perity by teaching them the use of domestic animals, 
and the manner that the white people plough and raise 
so much com ; and if, upon consideration, it would be 
agreeable to the nation at large to learn those arts, I 
will find some means of teaching them at some places 
within their country as shall be agreed upon." 

In the course of the present session, Congress re- 
ceived and granted the applications of Kentucky and 
Vermont for admission into the Union, the former after 
August, 1792 ; the latter immediately. 

On the 3d of March the term of this first Congress 
expired. Washington, after reciting the various im- 
portant measures that had been effected, testified to the 
great harmony and cordiality which had prevailed. In 
some few instances, he admitted, particularly in passing 
the law for higher duties on spirituous liquors, and 
more especially on the subject of the bank, " the line 
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between the southern and eastern interests had appeared 
more strongly marked than could be wished, the former 
against and the latter in favor of those measures, " but 
the debates," adds he, " were conducted with temper 
and candor." 

As the Indians on the north-west side of the Ohio 
still continued their hostilities, one of the last measures 
of Congress had been an act to augment the military 
establishment, and to place in the hands of the executive 
more ample means for the protection of the frontiers. 
A new expedition against the belligerent tribes had, in 
consequence, been projected. General St. Clair, actu- 
ally governor of the territory west of the Ohio, was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the forces to be em- 
ployed. 

Washington had been deeply chagrined by the 
mortifying disasters of General Ilarmer's expedition to 
the Wabash, resulting from Indian ambushes. In 
taking leave of his old military comrade, St. Clair, he 
wished him success and honor, but gave him a solemn 
warning. " You have your instructions from the Secre- 
tary of War. I had a strict eye to them, and will add 
but one word — Beware of a surprise ! You know how 
the Indians fight. I repeat it — Beware of a surprise !** 
With these warning words sounding in his ear, St. 
Clair departed.* 

* RusVs Washington in Domestic Life, p. 67. 
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In the month of March Washington set out on a tour 
through the Southern States ; travelling with one set 
of horses and making occasional halts. The route pro- 
jected, and of which he had marked off the halting 
places, was by Predericksburg, Richmond, Wilmington 
(N. C), and Charleston to Savannah ; thence to Au- 
gusta, Columbia, and the interior towns of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, comprising a journey of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven miles ; all which he accom- 
pHshed without any interruption from sickness, bad 
weather, or any untoward accident. " Indeed," writes 
he, " so highly were we favored that we arrived at each 
place where I proposed to make any halt, on the very 
day I fixed upon before we set out. The same horses 
performed the whole tour ; and, although much reduced 
in flesh, kept up their full spirits to the last day." 
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He returned to Philadelphia on the 6th of July, 
much pleased with his tour. It had enabled him, he 
said, to see, with his own eyes, the situation of the 
countiy, and to learn more accurately the disposition of 
the people, than he could have done from any verbal 
information. He had looked around him, in fact, with 
a paternal eye, been cheered as usual by continual 
demonstrations of a nation's love, and his heart had 
warmed with the reflection how much of this national 
happiness had been won by his own patriotic exertions. 

" Every day's experience of the government of the 
United States," writes he to David Humphreys, " seems 
to confirm its establishment, and to render it more pop- 
ular. A ready acquiescence in the laws made under 
it shows, in a strong light, the confidence which the 
people have in their representatives, and in the up- 
right views of those who administer the government. 
At the time of passing a law imposing a duty on home- 
made spirits, it was vehemently affirmed by many that 
such a law could never be executed in the Southern 
States, particularly in Virginia and Sou^h CaroKua. * * * 
But from the best information I could get on my jour- 
ney respecting its operations on the minds of the peo- 
ple — ^and I took some pains to obtain information on 
this point — there remains not a doubt but it will be 
carried into effect, not only without opposition, but 
with very general approbation, in those very parts 
where it was foretold that it never would be submitted 
to by any one." 

" Our public credit," adds he, " stands on that 
ground, which, three years ago, it would have been 
madness to have foretold. The astonishing rapidity 
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with which the newly instituted bank was filled, gives 
an unexampled proof of the resoiu'ces of our country- 
men and their confidence in public measiu'es. On the 
first day of opening the subscription the whole number 
of shares (twenty thousand) were taken up in one hour, 
and application made for upwards of four thousand 
shares more than were granted by the institution, be- 
sides many others that were coming in from various 
quarters/' * 

To his comrade in arms, Lafayette, he also writes 
cxultingly of the flourishing state of the country and 
the attachment of all classes to the government : 

" While in Europe, wars or commotions seem to agi- 
tate almost every nation, peace and tranquillity prevail 
among us, except in some parts of om* Western fron- 
tiers, where the Indians have been troublesome, to re- 
claim or chastise whom, proper measures are now pur- 
suing. This contrast between the situation of the peo- 
ple of the United States and those of Europe, is too 
striking to be passed over, even by the most superficial 
observer, and may, I believe, be considered as one 
great cause of leading the people here to reflect more 
attentively on their own prosperous state, and to ex- 
amine, more minutely, and consequently approve more 
fully, of the government under which they live, than 
they otherwise would have done. But we do not wish 
to be the only people who may taste the sweets of an 
equal and good government. We look with an anxious 
eye to the time when happiness and tranquillity shall 
prevail in your country, and when all Europe shall be 
freed from commotion, tumults, and alarms." 

• Writings, X. 171. 
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Letters from Gouveraeur Morris had given him a 
gloomy picture of French affairs. "This mihappy 
country," Avrites he, " bewildered in pursuit of meta- 
physical whimsies, presents to our moral view a mighty 
ruin. Like the remnants of ancient magnificence, we 
admire the architecture of the temple, while we detest 
the false god to whom it was dedicated. Daws and 
ravens, and the birds of night, now build their nests 
in its niches. The sovereign, humbled to the level of 
a beggar's pity, without resources, without authority, 
without a friend. The Assembly at once a master and 
a slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw in practice. It 
engrosses all functions, though incapable of exercising 
any, and has taken from this fierce, ferocious people, 
every restraint of religion and of respect. * * * Lafay- 
ette has hitherto acted a splendid part. The king obeys 
but detests him. He obeys because he fears. Whoever 
possesses the royal person may do whatever he pleases 
with the royal character and authority. Hence, it hap- 
pens that the ministers are of Lafayette's appointment."* 

Lafayette's own letters depict the troubles of a 
patriot leader in the stormy time of a revolution: a 
leader warm, generous, honest, impulsive, but not far- 
seeing. " I continue to be forever tossed about on an 
ocean of factions and commotions of eveiy kind ; for it is 
my fate to be attacked with equal animosity ; on one 
side, by all that is aristocratic, servile, parhamentary, in 
a word, by all the adversaries of my free and levelling 
doctrine ; on the other, by the Orleans and anti-mo- 
narchical factions, and all the workers of disorder and 
pillage. If it is doubtful whether I may escape per- 

* Sparks' Life of 6. Horrig, ii. 117-119. 
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soiially from so many enemies, the success of our grand 
and good revolution is, at least, thank heaven, assured 
in France, and soon it will propagate itself in the rest 
of the world, if we succeed in establishing public order 
in this coimtry. Unfortunately, the people have much 
better learnt how to overturn despotism, than to com- 
prehend the duty of submission to law. It is to you, 
my dear General, the patriarch and generalissimo of the 
promoters of universd liberty, that I ought always to 
render a faithful account of the conduct of your aide- 
de-camp in the service of this grand cause." 

And in a subsequent letter : " I would that I could 
give you the assurance that our troubles were termi- 
nated and our constitution established. Nevertheless, 
though our horizon is still very dark, we commence to 
foresee the moment when a new legislative body will 
replace this Assembly ; and, unless there come an in- 
tervention of foreign powers, I hope that four months 
from this your friend will have resumed the life of a 
peaceful and simple citizen. 

"The rage of party, even between the diflFerent 
shades of patriots, has gone as far as possible without 
the effusion of blood ; but if animosities arc far from 
subsiding, present circumstances are somewhat less 
menacing of a collision between the different supporters 
of the popular cause. As to myself, I am always the 
butt for attacks of all parties, because they see in my 
person an insurmountable obstacle to their evil designs. 
In the mean time, what appears to me a species of phe- 
nomenon, my popularity hitherto has not been shaken." 

And in another letter, he speaks of the multiplying 
dangers which menaced the progress of reform in 
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France: "The refugees hovering about the frontiers, 
intrigues in most of the despotic and aristocratic cabi- 
nets, our regular army divided into Tory officers and 
undisciplined soldiers, licentiousness among the peo- 
• pie not easily repressed, the capital, that gives the tone 
to the empire, tossed about by anti-revolutionary or 
factious parties, the Assembly fatigued by hard labor, 
and very unmanageable. However, according to the 
popular motto, ^a tra, it will do." 

When Lafayette thus wrote, faction was predom- 
inant at Paris. Liberty and equality began to be the 
watch-words, and the Jacobin club had set up a journal 
which was spreading the spirit of revolt and preparing 
the fate of royalty. 

" I assure you," writes Washington, " I have often 
contemplated, with great anxiety, the danger to which 
you are personally exposed by your peculiar and deli- 
cate situation in the tumult of the time, and your let- 
ters are far from quieting that friendly concern. But 
to one who engages in hazardous enterprises for the 
good of his country, and who is guided by pure and 
upright views, as I am sure is the case with you, life is 
but a secondary consideration. 

" The tumultuous populace of large cities are ever 
to be dreaded. Their indiscriminate violence pros- 
trates, for the time, all public authority, and its conse- 
quences are sometimes extensive and terrible. In 
Paris, we may suppose these tumults ai'c peculiarly dis- 
astrous at this time, when the pubhc mind is in a fer- 
ment, and when, as is always the case on such occasions, 
there are not wanting wicked and designing men whose 
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element is confusion, and who will not hesitate in de- 
stroying the public tranquillity to gain a favorite point/* 

Sympathy with the popular cause prevailed with a 
part of Washington's cabinet. Jefferson was ardent in 
his wishes that the revolution might be established. 
He felt, he said, that the pennanence of our own revo- 
lution leaned, in some degree, on that of France ; that 
a failure there would be a powerful argument to prove 
there must be a failure here, and that the success of 
the French revolution was necessary to stay up our own 
and " prevent its falling back to that kind of half-way 
house, the English constitution." 

Outside of the cabinet, the Vice President, John 
Adams, regarded the French revolution with strong dis- 
trust. His official position, however, was too negative 
in its nature to afford him an opportunity of exerting 
influence on public affairs. He considered the post of 
Vice President beneath his talents. "My country," 
writes he, " has, in its wisdom, contrived for me the 
most insignificant office that ever the invention of man 
cx)ntrived or his imagination conceived." * Impatient 
of a situation in which, as he said, he could do neither 
good nor evil, he resorted, for mental relief, to the press, 
and for upwards of a year had exercised his fertile and 
ever ready pen, in furnishing Fenno's Gazette of the 
United States, with a series of papers entitled, " Dis- 
courses on Davila," being an analysis of Davila's His- 
tory of the Civil Wars of France in the 16th century. 
The aim of Mr. Adams, in this series, was to point out 
to his countrymen the dangers to be apprehended from 
powerful factions in ill-balanced forms of government ; 

• Life, i. 460. 
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but his aim was mistaken, and he was charged with 
advocating monarchy, and laboring to prepare the way 
for an hereditary presidency. To counteract these 
" poUtical heresies," a reprint of Paine's Rights of Man, 
written in reply to Burke's pamphlet on the French 
revolution, appeared under the auspices of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. 

While the public mind was thus agitated with con- 
flicting opinions, news arrived in August, of the flight 
of Louis XVI. from Paris, and his recapture at Va- 
rennes. All Jefferson's hatred of royalty was aroused 
by this breach of royal faith. " Such are the fruits of 
that form of government," said he, scornfully, " which 
heaps importance on idiots, and which the tories of the 
present day are trying to preach into our favor. It 
would be unfortunate were it in the power of any one 
man to defeat the issue of so beautiful a revolution. I 
hope and trust that it is not, and that, for the good of 
suffering humanity all over the earth, that revolution 
will be established and spread all over the world." 

He was the first to communicate the intelligence to 
Washington, who was holding one of his levees, and ob- 
serves, " I never saw him so much dejected by any event 
in my life." Washington, himself, declares that he re- 
mained for some time in painful suspense, as to what 
would be the consequences of this event. Ultimately, 
when news arrived that the king had accepted the consti- 
tution from the hands of the National Assembly, he hailed 
the event as promising happy consequences to France, 
and to mankind in general ; and what added to his joy, 
was the noble and disinterested part which his friend, 
Lafayette, had acted in this great drama. " The prayers 
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and wishes of the human race," writes he to the 
Marquis, " have attended the exertions of your nation ; 
end when your aflfairs are settled under an energetic 
and equal government, the hearts of all good men will 
be satisfied/' 
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A FEW weeks of autumn were passed by Washington 
at Mount Vemon, with his family in rural enjoyment, 
and in instructing a new agent, Mr. Robert Lewis, in 
the management of his estate ; his nephew. Major George 
A. Washington, who ordinarily attended to his landed 
concerns, being absent among the moimtains in quest 
of health. 

The second Congress assembled at Philadelphia on 
the 24th of October, and on the 25th Washington de- 
livered his opening speech. After remarking upon the 
prosperous situation of the coimtry, and the success 
which had attended its financial measures, he adverted 
to the offensive operations against the Indians, which 
government had been compelled to adopt for the pro- 
tection of the Western frontier. Some of these opera- 
tions, he observed, had been successful, others were 
still depending. A brief statement will be sufficient for 
the successful operations alluded to. To reconcile some 
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of the people of the West, to the appointment of Gen- 
eral St. Clair as commander-in-chief in that quarter, a 
local board of war had been formed for the Western 
country, empowered to act in conjunction with the 
commanding officer of the United States, in calling out 
the militia; sending out expeditions against the In- 
dians, and apportioning scouts through the exposed 
parts of the district of Kentucky. 

Under this arrangement two expeditions had been 
organized in Kentucky against the villages on the Wa- 
bash. The first, in May, was led by General Charles 
Scott, having General Wilkinson as second in conunand. 
The second, a volunteer enterprise, in August, was led 
by Wilkinson alone. Very little good was effected, or 
glory gained by either of these expeditions. Indian vil- 
lages and wigwams were burned, and fields laid waste ; 
some few warriors were killed and prisoners taken, and 
an immense expense incurred. 

Of the events of a third enterprise, led by General 
St. Clair himself, no tidings had been received at the 
time of Washington's opening speech ; but we will an- 
ticipate the official despatches and proceed to show how 
it fared with that veteran soldier, and how far he profit- 
ed by the impressive warning which he had received 
from the President at parthig. 

The troops for his expedition assembled early in 
September, in the vicinity of Fort Washington (now 
Cincinnati). There were about two thousand regulars, 
and one thousand militia. The regulars included a corps 
of artillery and several squadrons of horse. An ardu- 
ous task was before them. Roads were to be opened 
through a wilderness ; bridges constructed for the con- 
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veyance of artillery and stores, and forts to be built so 
as to keep up a line of conununication between the 
Wabash and the Ohio, the base of operations. The 
troops commenced their march directly North, on the 
6th or 7th of September, cutting their way through the 
woods, and slowly constructing the line of forts. The lit- 
tle army, on the 24th of October, according to the diary 
of an officer, was respectable in numbers — " upon pa- 
per " — ^but, adds he, " the absence of the first Regunent, 
and desertions from the militia, had very much reduced 
us. With the residue there was too generally want- 
ing the essential stamina of soldiers. Picked up and 
recruited from the ofif-scourings of large towns and cities, 
enervated by idleness, debauchery, and every species of 
vice, it was impossible they could have been made com- 
petent to the arduous duties of Indian warfare. An 
extraordinary aversion to service was also conspicuous 
amongst them, and demonstrated by repeated deser- 
tions ; in many instances, to the very foe we were to 
combat. The late period at which they had been 
brought into the field, left no leisure nor opportimity 
to discipline them. They were, moreover, badly clothed, 
badly paid, and badly fed. * * * The military 
stores and arms were sent on in infamous order. Not- 
withstanding pointed orders against firing, and a penalty 
of one hundred lashes, game was so plenty and presented 
such a strong temptation, that the militia and the levies 
were constantly offending, to the great injury of the 
service and the destruction of all order in the army." * 
After placing garrisons in the forts, the general 

♦ Diary of Col. Winthrop Sargent, Adyutant General of the U. S. army 
during tbo campaign of 1791. 
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continued his march. It was a forced bn^*\Yith him, 
for he was so afficted with the gout that he coijM not 
walk, and had to be helped on and off of his horse ,'*^t 
his only chance to keep his little army together waB-^V- 
move on. A number of the Virginia troops had already,.-;/ .^ 
on the 27th of October, insisted on their discharges; '-v' 
there was danger that the whole battalion would follow 
their example, and the time of the other battalions was 
nearly up. The plan of the general was to push so 
far into the enemy's country, that such detachments as 
' might be entitled to their discharges, would be afraid 
to return. 

The army had proceeded six days after leaving Fort 
Jefferson, and were drawing near a part of the coun- 
try where they were likely to meet with Indians, when, 
on the 30th of October, sixty of the militia deserted in 
a body ; intending to supply themselves by plundering 
the convoys of provisions which were coming forward 
in the rear. The 1st United States regiment, under 
Major Hamtranck was detached to march back beyond 
Fort Jefferson, apprehend these deserters, if possible, 
and, at all events, prevent the provisions that might be 
on the way, from being rifled. The force thus de- 
tached, consisted of three hundred of the best disci- 
plined men in the service, with experienced officers. 

Thus reduced to 1,400 effective rank and file, the army 
continued its march to a point about twenty-nine miles 
from Fort Jefferson, and ninety-seven from Fort Wash- 
ington, and fifteen miles south of the Miami villages, 
where it encamped, November 3d, on a rising ground 
with a stream forty feet wide in front, running westerly. 
This stream was mistaken by General St. Clair for the 
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St. Maryz-wttch empties itself into the Miami of the 
lakeS'5^ biif it was, in fact, a tributary of the Wabash, 
.•./^i^ifmnber of new and old Indian camps showed that 
.\ t][itoliad been a place of general resort ; and in the bends 
V:-.of the stream were tracks of a party of fifteen, horse and 
•. • foot ; a scouting party most probably, which must have 
quitted the ground just before the arrival of the army. 
The troops were encamped in two lines, the right 
wing composed of Butler, Clarke, and Patterson's bat- 
taHoiis, commanded by Major General Butler, form- 
ing the first hne; Patterson on the right, and four 
pieces of artillery on the right of Butler. The left 
wing, consisting of Beddinger and Gaither's battal- 
ions, and the second United States regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Darke, formed the second line; 
with an interval of about seventy yards, which was all 
that the ground allowed. The length of the Unes was 
nearly four hundred yards ; the rear somewhat more, 
and the front somewhat less. A troop of horse, com- 
manded by Captain Truman, and a company of rifle- 
men under Captain Faulkner, were upon the right 
flank, and Snowden's troop of horse on the left. 

The ground descended gradually in front of the en- 
campment to the stream, wliich, at this time, was ford- 
able, and meandered in its course ; in some places, one 
hundred yards distant from the camp, in others not 
more than twenty-five. The immediate spot of the 
encampment was very defensible against regular troops ; 
but it was surrounded by close woods, dense thickets, 
and the trunks of fallen trees, vnth here and there a 
ravine, and a small swamp — all the best kind of cover 
for stealthy Indian warfare. 
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The miKtia were encamped beyond the stream about 
a quarter of a mile in the advance^ on a high flat ; a 
much more favorable position than that occupied by 
the main body ; and capacious enough to have accom- 
modated the whole, and admitted any extent of lines. 

It was the intention of St. Clair to throw up a 
slight work on the following day, and to move on to 
the attack of the Indian villages as soon as he should 
be rejoined by Major Hamtranck and the first United 
States regiment. The plan of this work he concerted 
in the evening with Major Ferguson of the artillery, 
a cool, indefatigable, determined man. In the mean 
time. Colonel Oldham, the commanding officer of the 
mihtia, was directed to send out two detachments that 
evening, to explore the country and gain information 
concerning the enemy. The mihtia, however, showed 
signs of insubordination. They complained of being 
too much fatigued for the purpose ; in short, the ser- 
vice was not, and probably could not be enforced. 
Sentinels posted around the camp, about fifty paces 
distant from each other, formed the principal security. 

About half an hour before sunrise on the next morning 
(Nov. 4th), and just after the troops had been dismissed 
on parade, a horrible sound burst forth from the woods 
around the militia camp, resembling, says an officer, the 
jangling of an infinitude of horse-bcUs. It was the 
direful Indian yell, followed by the sharp reports of the 
deadly rifle. The mihtia returned a feeble fire and then 
took to flight, dashing helter-skelter into the other camp. 
The first hne of the continental troops which was hasti- 
ly forming, was thrown into disorder. The Indians 
were close upon the heels of the flying militia, and 
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would have entered the camp with them, but the sight 
of troops drawn up with fixed bayonets to receive 
them, checked their ardor, and they threw themselves 
behind logs and bushes at the distance of seventy yards ; 
and immediately commenced an attack upon the first 
line, which soon was extended to the second. The 
great weight of the attack was upon the centre of each 
line where the artillery was placed. The artillery, if 
not well ser\'ed, was bravely fought ; a quantity of can- 
ister and some round shot were thrown in the direction 
whence the Indians fired ; but, concealed as they were, 
and only seen occasionally as they sprang from one covert 
to another, it was impossible to direct the pieces to 
advantage. The artillerists themselves were exposed to 
a murderous fire, and every officer, and more than two- 
thirds of the men, were killed and wounded. Twice 
the Indians pushed into the camp, delivering their fire 
and then rushing on with the tomahawk, but each time 
they were driven back. General Butler had been shot 
from his liorse, and was sitting down to have his wound 
dressed, wlicn a daring savage, darting into the camp, 
tomahawked and scalped him. He failed to carry off 
his trophy, being instantly slain. 

The veteran St. Clair, who, unable to mount his 
horse, was borne about on a litter, preserved his cool- 
ness in the midst of the peril and disaster, giving his or- 
ders with judgment and self-possession. Seeing to what 
disadvantage his troops fought with a concealed enemy, 
he ordered Colonel Darke, with his regiment of regu- 
lars, to rouse the Indians from their covert with the 
bayonet, and turn their left flank. This was executed 
with great spirit : the enemy were driven three or four 
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hundred yards ; but, for want of cavalry or riflemen, 
the pursuit slackened, and the troops were forced to 
give back in turn. The savages had now got into the 
camp by the left flank; again several charges were 
made, but in vain. Great carnage was sufiered from 
the enemy concealed in the woo'ds ; every shot seemed 
to take effect ; all the officers of the second regiment 
were picked off^, excepting three. The contest had now 
endured for more than two hours and a half. The 
spirits of the troops flagged under the loss of the offi- 
cers ; half the army was killed, and the situation of the 
remainder was desperate. There appeared to be no 
alternative but a retreat. 

At half-past nine. General St. Clair ordered Colonel 
Darke, with the second regiment, to make another 
charge, as if to turn the right wing of the enemy, but, 
in fact, to regain the road from which the army was cut^ 
ofi*. This object was effected. " Having collected in 
one body the greatest part of the troops," writes one of 
the officers, " and such of the wounded as could possi- 
bly hobble along with us, we pushed out from the left of 
the rear line, sacrificing our artiUeiy and baggage." Some 
of the wounded officers were brought off on horses, but 
several of the disabled men had to be left on the ground. 
The poor fellows charged their pieces before they were 
left : and the firing of musketry heard by the troops 
after they quitted the camp, told that their unfortimate 
comrades were selling their lives dear. 

It was a disorderly flight. The troops threw away 
arms, ammunition, and accoutrements ; even the officers, 
in some instances, divested themselves of their fusees. 
The general was mounted on a pack horse which could 
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not be pricked out of a walk. Fortunately, the enemy 
did not pursue above a mile or two, returning, most 
probably, to plunder the camp. 

By seven in the evening, the fugitives reached Fort 
Jefferson, a distance of twenty-nine miles. Here they 
met Major Hamtranck* with the first regiment; but, as 
this force was far from sufficient to make up for the 
losses of the morning, the retreat was continued to Fort 
Washington, where the army arrived on the 8th at 
noon, shattered and broken-spirited. Many poor fel- 
lows fell behind in the retreat, and fancying the savages 
were upon them, left the road, and some of them were 
wandering several days, until nearly starved. 

In this disastrous battle the whole loss of regular 
troops and levies amounted to five hundred and fifty 
killed, and two himdred wounded. Out of ninety-five 
^ commissioned officers who were on the field, thirty-one 
were slain and twenty-four wounded. Of the three 
hundred and nineteen militia. Colonel Oldham and three 
other officers were killed and five wounded ; and of non- 
commissioned officers and privates, thirty-eight were 
killed and twenty-nine wounded. Fourteen artificers 
and ten pack horsemen were also killed, and thirteen 
wounded. So that, according to Colonel Sargent's esti- 
mate, the whole loss amounted to six hundred and 
seventy-seven killed, including thirty women, and two 
hundred and seventy-one wounded. 

Poor St. Clair's defeat has been paralleled with 
that of Braddock. No doubt, when he reahzed the ter- 
rible havoc that had been made, he thought sadly of 
Washington's parting words, " Beware of a siuprise ! " 

We have a graphic account of the manner in which 
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the intelligence of the disaster was received by Wash- 
ington at Philadelphia. Towards the close of a winter's 
day in December, an officer in uniform dismounted in 
front of the President's house, and, giving the bridle to 
his servant, knocked at the door. He was informed by 
the porter that the President was at dinner and had com- 
pany. The officer was not to be denied; he was on 
public business, he brought despatches for the President. 
A servant was sent into the diaing-room to communicate 
the matter to IVIr. Lear. The latter left the table and 
went into the hall, where the officer repeated what he had 
said to the porter. Mr. Lear, as secretary of the Presi- 
dent, offisred to take charge of the despatches and de- 
liyer them at the proper time. The officer replied that 
he was just arrived from the Western army ; his orders 
were to deliver the despatches promptly to the Presi- 
dent in person ; but that he would wait his directions. ' 
Mr. Lear returned and, in a whisper, communicated to 
the President what had passed. Washington rose from 
the table and went into the hall, whence he returned in 
a short time and resumed his seat, apologizing for his 
absence, but ivithout alluding to the cause of it. One 
of the company, however, overheai'd him, as he took his 
seat, mutter to himself, with an ejaculation of extreme 
impatience, " I knew it would be so ! " 

Mrs. Washington held her drawing-room that even- 
ing. The gentlemen repaired thither from the table. 
Washington appeared there with his usual serenity ; 
speaking courteously to every lady, as was his custom. 
By ten o'clock all the company had gone ; Mrs. Wash- 
ington retired soon after, and Washington and his sec- 
retary alone remained. 
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The general walked slowly backward and forward 
for some minutes in silence. As yet there had been 
no change in his manner. Taking a seat on a sofa by 
the fire he told Mr. Lear to sit down ; the latter had 
scarce time to notice that he was extremely agitated, 
when he broke out suddenly: "It's all over! — St. 
Clair's defeated ! — ^routed : the officers nearly all killed, 
the men by wholesale ; the rout complete ; too shock- 
ing to think of, and a surprise into the bargain ! " All 
this was uttered with great vehemence. Then pausing 
and rising from the sofa, he walked up and down the 
room in silence, violently agitated, but saying nothing. 
When near the door he stopped short ; stood still for a 
few moments, when there was another terrible explo- 
sion of Avrath. 

" Yes,'* exclaimed he, " here, on this very spot, I 
took leave of him ; I wished him success and honor. 
* You have your instructions from the Secretary of War,' 
said I, ' I had a strict eye to them, and will add but 
one word, beware of a surprise ! You know how the 
Indians fight us. I repeat it, beware of a surprise.' 
He went off with that, my last warning, thrown into 
his ears. And yet ! ! To suffer that army to be cut to 
pieces, hacked, butchered, tomahawked, by a surprise — 
the very thing I guarded him against — O God ! O 
God ! " exclaimed he, throwing up his hands, and while 
his very frame shook with emotion, " he's worse than a 
murderer ! How can he answer it to his country ! The 
blood of the slain is upon him — ^the curse of widows and 
orphans — ^the curse of heaven ! " 

IVIr. Lear remained speechless ; awed into breath^, 
less silence by the appalling tones in which this torrent 
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of invective was poured forth. The paroxysm passed 
by. Washington again sat down on the sofa — ^he was 
silent — apparently uncomfortable, as if conscious of the 
ungovernable burst of passion which had overcome him. 
" This must not go beyond this room/' said he at 
length, in a subdued and altered tone — ^there was an- 
other and a longer pause ; then, in a tone quite low : 
" General St. Clair shall have justice," said he. " I 
looked hastUy through the despatches ; saw the whole 
disaster, but not all the particulars. I will receive him 
without displeasure ; I will hear him without prejudice ; 
he shall have full justice." * 

Washington had recovered his equanimity. " The 
storm," we are told, " was over, and no sign of it was 
afterwards seen in his conduct or heard in his conver- 
sation." How well he kept his word, in regard to 
General St. Clair, will hereafter be shown. 

* Biuh^s Washington in Domestic Life. 
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In the course of the present session of Congress a bill 
was introduced for apportioning representatives among 
the people of the several States, according to the first 
enumeration. 

The constitution had provided that the number of 
representatives should not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand persons, and the House of Representatives 
passed a bill allotting to each State one member for 
this amomit of population. This ratio would leave a 
fraction, greater or less, in each State. Its operation 
was imequal, as in some States a large surplus would 
be mirepresented, and hence, in one branch of the 
legislature, the relative power of the State be affected. 
That, too, was the popular branch, which those who 
feared a strong executive, desired to provide with the 
counterpoise of as full a representation as possible. 

To obviate this difficulty the Senate adopted a new 
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principle of apportionment. They assumed the total 
population of the United States, and not the population 
of each State, as the basis on which the whole nimiber 
of representatives should be ascertained. This aggre- 
gate they divided by thirty thousand: the quotient 
gave one hundred and twenty as the number of repre- 
sentatives ; and this number they apportioned upon the 
several States according to their population ; allotting 
to each one menaber for every thirty thousand, and dis- 
tributing the residuary members (to make up the one 
hundred and twenty) among the States having the 
largest fractions. 

After an earnest debate, the House concurred, and 
the biU came before the President for his decision. 
The sole question was as to its constitutionaUty ; that 
being admitted, it was imexceptionable. Washington 
took the opinion of his cabinet. Jefiferson and Ran- 
dolph considered the act at variance with the constitu- 
tion. Knox was undecided. Hamilton thought the 
clause of the constitution relating to the subject some- 
what vague, and was in favor of the construction given 
to it by the legislature. 

After weighing the arguments on both sides, and 
maturely deUberating, the President made up his mind 
that the act was unconstitutional. It was the obvious 
intent of the constitution to apply the ratio of repre- 
sentation according to the separate numbers of each 
State, and not to the aggregate of the population of the 
United States. Now this bill allotted to eight of the 
States more than one representative for thirty thousand 
inhabitants. He accordingly returned the bill with his 
objections, being the first exercise of the veto power. 
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enumeration. 

The constitution had provided that the number of 
representatives should not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand persons, and the House of Representatives 
passed a bill allotting to each State one member for 
this amount of population. This ratio would leave a 
fraction, greater or less, in each State. Its operation 
was imequal, as in some States a large surplus would 
be mirepresented, and hence, in one branch of the 
legislature, the relative power of the State be affected. 
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feared a strong executive, desired to provide with the 
counterpoise of as full a representation as possible. 
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principle of apportionment. They assumed the total 
population of the United States, and not the population 
of each State, as the basis on which the whole number 
of representatives should be ascertained. This aggre- 
gate they divided by thirty thousand: the quotient 
gave one hundred and twenty as the number of repre- 
sentatives ; and this number they apportioned upon the 
several States according to their population ; allotting 
to each one meniber for every thirty thousand, and dis- 
tributing the residuary members (to make up the one 
hundred and twenty) among the States having the 
largest fractions. 

After an earnest debate, the House concurred, and 
the bfll came before the President for his decision. 
The sole question was as to its constitutionality ; that 
being admitted, it was imexceptionable. Washington 
took the opinion of his cabinet. Jefiferson and Ran- 
dolph considered the act at variance with the constitu- 
tion. Knox was undecided. Hamilton thought the 
clause of the constitution relating to the subject some- 
what vague, and was in favor of the construction given 
to it by the legislature. 

After weighing the arguments on both sides, and 
maturely deUberating, the President made up his mind 
that the act was unconstitutional. It was the obvious 
intent of the constitution to apply the ratio of repre- 
sentation according to the separate numbers of each 
State, and not to the aggregate of the population of the 
United States. Now this bill allotted to eight of the 
States more than one representative for thirty thousand 
inhabitants. He accordingly returned the bill with his 
objections, being the first exercise of the veto power. 
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In the course of the present session of Congress a bill 
was introduced for apportioning representatives among 
the people of the several States, according to the first 
enumeration. 

The constitution had provided that the number of 
representatives should not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand persons, and the House of Representatives 
passed a bill allotting to each State one member for 
this amount of population. This ratio would leave a 
fraction, greater or less, in each State. Its operation 
was unequal, as in some States a large surplus would 
be unrepresented, and hence, in one branch of the 
legislature, the relative power of the State be affected. 
That, too, was the popular branch, which those who 
feared a strong executive, desired to provide with the 
counterpoise of as full a representation as possible. 

To obviate this difficulty the Senate adopted a new 
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principle of apportionment. They assumed the total 
population of the United States, and not the population 
of each State, as the basis on which the whole number 
of representatives should be ascertained. This aggre- 
gate they divided by thirty thousand: the quotient 
gave one hundred and twenty as the number of repre- 
sentatives ; and this number they apportioned upon the 
several States according to their population ; allotting 
to each one member for every thirty thousand, and dis- 
tributing the residuary members (to make up the one 
hundred and twenty) among the States having the 
largest fractions. 

After an earnest debate, the House concurred, and 
the biU came before the President for his decision. 
The sole question was as to its constitutionaUty ; that 
being admitted, it was imexceptionable. Washington 
took the opinion of his cabinet. Jefferson and Ran- 
dolph considered the act at variance with the constitu- 
tion. Knox was imdecided. Hamilton thought the 
clause of the constitution relating to the subject some- 
what vague, and was in favor of the construction given 
to it by the legislature. 

After weighing the arguments on both sides, and 
maturely deliberating, the President made up his mind 
that the act was unconstitutional. It was the obvious 
intent of the constitution to apply the ratio of repre- 
sentation according to the separate numbers of each 
State, and not to the aggregate of the population of the 
United States. Now this bill allotted to eight of the 
States more than one representative for thirty thousand 
inhabitants. He accordingly returned the bill with his 
objections, being the first exercise of the veto power. 
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In the course of the present session of Congress a bill 
was introduced for apportioning representatives among 
the people of the several States, according to the first 
enumeration. 

The constitution had provided that the number of 
representatives should not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand persons, and the House of Representatives 
passed a bill allotting to each State one member for 
this amount of population. This ratio would leave a 
fraction, greater or less, in each State. Its operation 
was imequal, as in some States a large surplus would 
be unrepresented, and hence, in one branch of the 
legislature, the relative power of the State be affected. 
That, too, was the popular branch, which those who 
feared a strong executive, desired to provide with the 
counterpoise of as full a representation as possible. 
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principle of apportionment. They assumed the total 
population of the United States, and not the population 
of each State, as the basis on which the whole number 
of representatives should be ascertained. This aggre- 
gate they divided by thirty thousand: the quotient 
gave one hundred and twenty as the number of repre- 
sentatives ; and this number they apportioned upon the 
several States according to their population ; allotting 
to each one member for every thirty thousand, and dis- 
tributing the residuary members (to make up the one 
hundred and twenty) among the States having the 
largest fractions. 

After an earnest debate, the House concurred, and 
the bill came before the President for his decision. 
The sole question was as to its constitutionality ; that 
being admitted, it was imexceptionable. Washington 
took the opinion of his cabinet. JefiTerson and Ran- 
dolph considered the act at variance with the constitu- 
tion. Knox was undecided. Hamilton thought the 
clause of the constitution relating to the subject some- 
what vague, and was in favor of the construction given 
to it by the legislature. 

After weighing the arguments on both sides, and 
maturely deUberating, the President made up his mind 
that the act was unconstitutional. It was the obvious 
intent of the constitution to apply the ratio of repre- 
sentation according to the separate numbers of each 
State, and not to the aggregate of the population of the 
United States. Now this bill allotted to eight of the 
States more than one representative for thirty thousand 
inhabitants. He accordingly returned the bill with his 
objections, being the first exercise of the veto power. 
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In the course of the present session of Congress a bill 
was introduced for apportioning representatives among 
the people of the several States, according to the first 
enumeration. 

The constitution had provided that the number of 
representatives should not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand persons, and the House of Representatives 
passed a bill allotting to each State one member for 
this amomit of population. This ratio would leave a 
fraction, greater or less, in each State. Its operation 
was imequal, as in some States a large surplus would 
be unrepresented, and hence, in one branch of the 
legislature, the relative power of the State be affected. 
That, too, was the popular branch, which those who 
feared a strong executive, desired to provide with the 
counterpoise of as full a representation as possible. 

To obviate this difficulty the Senate adopted a new 
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principle of apportionment. They assumed the total 
population of the United States, and not the population 
of each State, as the basis on which the whole number 
of representatives should be ascertained. This aggre- 
gate they divided by thirty thousand: the quotient 
gave one hundred and twenty as the number of repre- 
sentatives ; and this number they apportioned upon the 
several States according to their population ; allotting 
to each one member for every thirty thousand, and dis- 
tributing the residuary members (to make up the one 
hundred and twenty) among the States having the 
largest fractions. 

After an earnest debate, the House concurred, and 
the bill came before the President for his decision. 
The sole question was as to its constitutionaUty ; that 
being admitted, it was unexceptionable. Washington 
took the opinion of his cabinet. Jefiferson and Ran- 
dolph considered the act at variance with the constitu- 
tion. Knox was undecided. Hamilton thought the 
clause of the constitution relating to the subject some- 
what vague, and was in favor of the construction given 
to it by the legislature. 

After weighing the arguments on both sides, and 
maturely deUberating, the President made up his mind 
that the act was unconstitutional. It was the obvious 
intent of the constitution to apply the ratio of repre- 
sentation according to the separate numbers of each 
State, and not to the aggregate of the population of the 
United States. Now this bill allotted to eight of the 
States more than one representative for thirty thousand 
inhabitants. He accordingly returned the bill with his 
objections, being the first exercise of the veto power. 
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A new bill was substituted, and passed into a law ; 
giving a representative for every thirty-three thousand 
to each State. 

Great heat and asperity were manifested in the 
discussions of Congress throughout the present session. 
Washington had observed with pain the poUtical 
divisions which were growing up in the country ; and 
was deeply concerned at finding that they were per- 
vading the halls of legislation. The press, too, was 
contributing its powerful aid to keep up and in- 
crease the irritation. Two rival papers existed at the 
seat of government ; one was Fenno's Gazette of the 
United States, in which John Adams had published his 
" Discourses on Davila ; " the other was the National 
Gazette, edited by Philip Freneau. Fi'eneau had been 
editor of the New York Daily Advertiser, but had come 
to Philadelphia in the autumn of 1791 to occupy the 
post of translating clerk in Mr. Jefferson's office, and 
had almost immediately (Oct. 31) published the first 
nimiber of his Gazette. Notwithstanding his situation 
in the office of the Secretary of State, Freneau became 
and continued to be throughout the session, a virulent 
assailant of most of the measures of government ; ex- 
cepting such as originated with Mr. Jefferson, or were 
approved by him. 

Heart-weary by the poUtical strifes and disagree- 
ments whicji were disturbing the country and marring 
the harmony of his cabinet, the charge of government 
was becoming intolerably irksome to Washington ; and 
he longed to be released from it, and to be once more 
master of himself, free to indulge those rural and agri- 
cultural tastes which were to give verdure and freshness 
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to his future existence. He had.some time before this 
expressed a detennination to retire from pubUc life at 
the end of his presidential term. But one more year 
of that term remained to be endured ; he was congratu- 
lating himself with the thought, when Mr. Jefferson 
intimated that it was his intention to retire from office 
at the same time with himself. 

Washmgton was exceedingly discomposed by this 
determination. Jefiferson, in his Anas, assures us that 
the President remonstrated with him against it, "in an 
affectionate tone." For his own part, he observed, 
many motives compelled him to retire. It was only 
after much pressing that he had consented to take a 
part in the new government and get it under way. 
Were he to continue in it longer, it might give room 
to say that, having tasted the sweets of office, he could 
not do without them. 

He observed, moreover, to Jefferson, that he really 
felt himself growing old ; that his bodily health was less 
firm, and his memory, always bad, was becoming worse. 
The other faculties of his mind, perhaps, might be 
evincing to others a decay of which he himself might be 
insensible. This apprehension, he said, particularly op- 
pressed him. 

His activity, too, had decUned ; business was con- 
sequently more irksome, and the longing for tranquil- 
hty and retirement had become an irresistible passion. 
For these reasons he felt himself obhged, he said, to 
retire ; yet he should consider it unfortunate if, in so 
doing, he should bring on the retirement of the great 
officers of government, which might produce a shock 
on the pubhc mind of dangerous consequence. 

VOL. T. — 8 
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Jefferson, in reply, stated the reluctance with which 
he himself had entered upon public employment, and 
the resolution he had formed on accepting his station 
in the cabinet, to make the resignation of the Presi- 
dent the epoch of his own retirement from kbors of 
which he was heartily tired. He did not believe, how- 
ever, that any of his brethren in the administration 
had any idea of retiring ; on the contraiy, he had per- 
ceived, at a late meeting of the trustees of the sinking 
fund, that the Secretary of the Treasury had developed 
the plan he intended to pursue, and that it embraced 
years in its view. 

Washington rejoined, that he considered the 
Treasury department a hmited one, going only to the 
single object of revenue, while that of the Secretary ot 
State, embracing nearly all the objects of administration, 
was much more important, and the retirement of the 
officer, therefore, would be more noticed ; that though the 
government had set out with a pretty general goodwill, 
yet that symptoms of dissatisfaction had lately shown 
themselves, far beyond what he could have expected ; 
and to what height these might arise, in case of too 
great a change in the administration, could not be 
foreseen. 

Jefferson availed himseK of this opportunity to have 
a thrust at his pohtical rival. " I told him," (the Pres- 
ident,) relates he, " that in my opinion there was only a 
single source of these discontents. Though they had, 
indeed, appeared to spread themselves over the war de- 
partment also, yet I considered that as an overflowing 
only from their real channel, which would never have 
taken place if they had not first been generated in 
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another department, to wit, that of the Treasury. That 
a system had there been contrived for deluging the 
States with paper money instead of gold and silver, for 
withdrawing our citizens bom the pursuits of com- 
merce, manufactures, buildings, and other branches of 
useful industry, to occupy themselves and their capitals 
i. . .p«nn g«abl4. deductive of morali^^d 
whicb had introduced its poison into the government 
itself." • 

Mr. Jeff^son went on, in the same strain, to com- 
ment at large upon the measures of Mr. Hamilton, but 
records no reply of importance on the part of Wash. 
ington, whose object in seeking the conversation had 
been merely to persuade his Secretary to remain in the 
cabinet; and who had no relish for the censorious 
comments to which it had given rise. 

Yet with all this poUtical rivalry, JeflFerson has left 
on record his appreciation of the sterling merit of 
Hamilton. In his Anas, he speaks of him as " of acute 
understanding, disinterested, honest, and honorable in 
all private transactions ; amiable in society, and duly 
valuing virtue in private life. Yet so bewitched and 
perverted by the British example, as to be under 
thorough conviction that corruption was essential to the 
government of a nation." 

In support of this sweeping exception to Mr. 
Hamilton's poUtical orthodoxy, Mr. Jefferson gives, in 
his Anas, a conversation which occurred between that 
gentleman and Mr. Adams, at his (Mr. Jefferson's) ta- 
ble, a/ier the cloth was removed. " Conversation,'' 
writes he, " began on other matters, and by some cir- 

* Jeffenon^B Works, ix. 102. 
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cumstance was led to the British constitution, on which 
Mr. Adams observed, " purge that constitution of its 
corruption, and give to its popular branch equality of 
representation, and it would be the most perfect con- 
stitution ever devised by the wit of man." Hamilton 
paused and said, '' purge it of its corruption, and give 
to its popular branch equahty of representation, and it 
would become an impracticable government; as it 
stands at present, with all its supposed defects, it is the 
most perfect government which ever existed." * 

This after-dinner conversation appears to us very 
loose ground on which to found the opinion continu- 
ally expressed by Mr. Jefferson, that " Mr. Hamilton 
was not only a monarchist, but for a monarchy bot- 
tomed on corruption." 

Subsequent to Washington's remonstrance with 
Mr. Jefferson above cited, he had confidential conver- 
sations with Mr. Madison on the subject of his intended 
retirement from office at the end of the presidential 
term, and asked him to think what would be the proper 
time and mode of announcing his intention to the pub- 
lic ; and intimating a wish that Mr. Madison would 
prepare for hun the announcement. 

Mr. Madison remonstrated in the most earnest 
manner against such a resolution, setting forth in 
urgent language, the importance to the country of his 
continuing in the presidency. Washington listened to 
his reasoning with profound attention, but still clung 
to his resolution. 

In consequence of St. Clair's disastrous defeat and 
the increasing pressure of the Indian war, bills had been 

* Jeffemon^s Woiks, toI. ix., p. 96. 
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passed in Congress for increasing the army, by adding 
three regiments of infantry and a squadron of cavahy 
(which additional force was to serve for three years, 
nnless sooner discharged), also for establishing a uniform 
militia system. 

The question now came up as- to the appointment 
of an officer to command in the Western fix)ntier. 
General St. Clair, in a letter to Washington, expressed 
a wish that a court of inquiry might be instituted to 
investigate his conduct in the late expedition. " Your 
desire," replied Washington, March 28th, " of rectify- 
ing any errors of the pubUc opinion relative to your 
conduct, by an investigation of a court of inquiry, is 
highly laudable, and would be readily compUed with, 
were the measure practicable. But a total deficiency 
of officers in actual service, of competent rank to form 
a legal court for that purpose, precludes the power of 
gratifying your wishes on this occasion. 

" The intimation of your wishes to afford your suc- 
cessor all the information of which you are capable, 
although unnecessary for my personal conviction, must 
be regarded as an additional evidence of the goodness 
of your heart, and of your attachment to your country." 

In a letter dated March 31st, St. Clair urged rea- 
sons for being permitted to retain his commission " until 
an opportunity should be presented, if necessary, of in- 
vestigating his conduct in every mode presented by law.*' 

These reasons, Washington repUed, would be con- 
clusive with him under any other circumstances than 
the present. " But the establishment of the troops," 
observes he, " allows only of one Major General. You 
have manifested your intention of retiring, and the 
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essential inteiests of the public require that your suc- 
cessor should be immediately appointed, in order to 
repair to the fix)ntiers. 

" As the House of Eepresentatives have been pleased 
to institute an inquiry into the causes o( the failure of 
the late expedition, I should hope an opportunily would 
thereby be afforded you of explaining your conduct in 
a manner satisfactory to the public and yourself." 

St. Clair resigned his conunission, and was succeed- 
ed in his Western conmiand by General Wayne, the 
mad Anthony of the revolution, still in the vigor of his 
days, being forty-seven years of age. *' He has many 
good points as an officer,'' writes Washington, " and it 
is to be hoped that time, reflection, good advice, and, 
above all, a due sense of the importance of the trust 
which is committed to him, will correct his foibles, or 
cast a shade over them.*' * 

Washington's first thought was that a decisive ex- 
pedition conducted by this energetic man of the sword, 
might retrieve the recent frontier disgrace, and put an 
end to the persevering hostihty of the Indians. In 
deference, however, to the clamors which had been 
raised against the war and its expenses, and to meet 
what appeared to be the prevalent wish of the nation, 
he reluctantly relinquished his more energetic policy, 
and gave in to that which advised further negotiations 
for peace ; though he was £ear from anticipating a bene- 
ficial result. 

In regard to St. Clair, we will here add : that a 
committee of the House of Representatives ultimately 
inquired into the cause of the failure of his expedition, 

* Letter to Goyemor Lee. WMhingtoa*s Writmgi, x. 248. 
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and rendered a report, in which he was explicitlj excul- 
pated. His adjutant general also (Winthrop Sargent), 
in his private diary, testifies to St. Clair's coolness and 
bravery, though debilitated by illness. Public senti- 
ment, however, remained for a long time adverse to 
him ; but Washington, satisfied with the explanations 
which had been given, continued to honor him with his 
confidence and firiendship. 

Congress adjourned on the 8th of May, and soon 
afterward Washmgton set off on a short visit to Mount 
Vernon. The season was in all its beauty, and never 
had this rallying place of his affections appeared to him 
more attractive. How could he give up the prospect of 
a speedy return to its genial pursuits and pleasures firom 
the harassing cares and janglings of public life. On 
the 20th of May, he wrote to Mr. Madison on the sub- 
ject of their late conversation. " I have not been un- 
mindful," says he, " of the sentiments expressed by you. 
On the contrary, I have again and again revolved them 
with thoughtful anxiety, but without being able to dis- 
pose my mind to a longer continuation in the office I 
have now the honor to hold. I, therefore, still look for- 
ward with the fondest and most ardent wishes to «pend 
the remainder of my days, which I cannot expect to be 
long, in ease and tnmquillity." 

He now renewed the request he had made Mr. 
Madison, for advice as to the proper time and mode for 
announcing his intention of retiring, and for assistance 
in preparing the announcement. "In revolving this 
subject myself," writes he, " my judgment has always 
been embarrassed. On the one hand, a previous declara- 
tion to retire, not only carries with it the appearance of 
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vanity and self-importance, but it may be constraed 
into a manoeuvre to be invited to remain ; and, on the 
other hand, to say nothing, implies consent, or, at any 
rate, would leave the matter in doubt ; and to decline 
afterwards, might be deemed as bad and uncandid." 

" I would fain carry my request to you further," adds 
he. " As the recess [of Congress] may afford you lei- 
sure, and, I flatter myself, you have dispositions to oblige 
me, I will, without apology^ desire, if the measure in 
itself should strike you as proper, or likely to produce 
pubUc good, or private honor, that you would turn 
your thoughts to a valedictory address bom me to the 
public." 

He then went on to suggest a number of the topics 
and ideas which the address was to contain ; all to be 
expressed in " plain and modest terms." But, in the 
main, he left it to Mr. Madison to determine whether, in 
the first place, such an address would be proper ; if so, 
what matters it ought to contain and when it ought to 
appear ; whether at the same time with his [Washing- 
ton's] declaration of his intention to retire, or at the 
dose of his career. 

Madison, in reply, approved of the measure, and ad- 
vised that the notification and address should appear 
together, and be promulgated through the press in time 
to pervade every part of the Union by the beginning of 
November. With the letter he sent a draft of the ad- 
dress. "You will readily observe,*' writes he, "that, 
in executing it, I have aimed at that plainness and 
modesty of language, which you had in view, and 
which, indeed, are so peculiarly becoming the charac- 
ter and the occasion ; and that I had little more to do 
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as to the matter, than to follow the just and compre- 
hensive outhne which you had sketched. I flatter 
myself, however, that, in every thing which has de- 
pended on me, much improvement will be made, be- 
fore so interesting a paper shall have taken its last 
form." * 

Before concluding his letter, Madison expressed a 
hope that Washington would reconsider his idea of re- 
tiring fix)m office, and that the country might not, at so 
important a conjuncture, be deprived of the inestima- 
ble advantage of having him at the head of its councils. 

On the 23d of May, JeflFerson also addressed a long 
letter to Washington on the same subject. " When 
you first mentioned to me your purpose of retiring from 
the government, though I felt all the magnitude of the 
event, I was in a considerable degree silent. I knew 
that, to such a mind as yours, persuasion was idle and 
impertinent; that, before forming your decision, you 
had weighed all the reasons for and against the meas- 
ure, had made up your mind in full view of them, and 
that there could be Uttle hope of changing the result. 
Pursuing my reflections, too, I knew we were some day 
to try to walk alone, and, if the essay should be made 
while you should be aUve and looking on, we should 
derive confidence from that circumstance, and resource 
if it failed. The pubUc mind, too, was then calm and 
confident, and therefore in a favorable state for making 
the experiment. But the public mind is no longer so 
confident and serene ; and that from causes in which 
you are no ways personally mixed." 

Jefierson now launched out against the pubUc debt 

• WasUngton'B Writings. Sparks, xii. 882. 
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and all the evils which he apprehended fix)m the fund- 
ing system, the ultimate object of all which was, said 
he, '' to prepare the way for a change bom the present 
repubUcan form of government to that of a monarchy, 
of which the English constitution is to be the model/' 
He concluded by pronouncing the continuance of Wash- 
ington at the head of affidrs, to be of the last impor- 
tance. 

" The confidence of the whole Union," writes he, 
" is centred in you. Your being at the helm will be 
more than an answer to every argiunent which can be 
used to alarm and lead the people in any quarter into 
violence or secession. North and South will hang to- 
gether, if they have you to hang on ; and, if the first 
corrective of a numerous representation should £eu1 in its 
effect, your presence will give time for trying others not 
inconsistent with the union and peace of the States. 

" I am perfectly aware of the oppression under which 
your present office lays your mind, and of the ardor 
with which you pant for retirement to domestic life. 
But there is sometimes an eminence of character on 
which society have such peculiar claims, as to control 
the predilections of the individual for a particular walk 
of happiness, and restrain him to that alone, arising 
from the present and future benedictions of mankind. 
This seems to be your condition, and the law imposed 
on you by Providence, in forming your character, and 
fashioning the events on which it was to operate ; and 
it is to motives like these, and not to personal anxieties 
of mine or others, who have no right to call on you for 
sacrifices, that I appeal from your former determination 
and urge a revisal of it, on the ground of change in 
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the aspect of things. Should an honest majority result 
from the new and enlarged representation, should those 
acquiesce, whose principles or interests they may control, 
your wishes for retirement would be gratified with less 
danger, as soon as that shall be manifest, without await- 
ing the completion of the second period of four years. 
One or two sessions will determine the crisis ; and I 
cannot but hope, that you can resolve to add one or two 
more to the many years you have already sacrificed to 
the good of mankind." * 

* Writings, z. 508. 
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Thb letter of Jefferson was not received by Washing- 
ton until after his return to Philadelphia, and the pur* 
port of it was so jvainful to hini, that he deferred fix)m 
day to dav havini: anv conversation with that statesman 
on the subject. A letter written in the mean time, by 
Jefferson to I^rfayette, shows the predominant suspi- 
cion, or rather, l>ehef which had fixed itself in the nnnd 
of the former, and was shaping his course of action. 

" A sect," writes he, " has shown itself among us, 
who declare they espoused our constitution not as a 
good and sufficient thing in itself, but only as a step to 
an English constitution, the only thing good and suffi- 
cient in itself, in their eyes. It is happy for us that 
these are preachers without followers, and that our peo- 
ple are firm and constant in their repubhcan purity. 
Yo\i will wonder to be told that it is fix)m the Eastward 
(^iiiefly, that these champions for a king, lords, and 
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comihons, come. They get some important associates 
from New York, and are puflFed up by a tribe of Agio- 
teurs which have been hatched in a bed of corruption, 
made up after the model of their beloved England. 
Too many of these stock-jobbers and king-jobbers have 
come into our legislature, or rather, too many of our leg- 
islature have become stock-jobbers and king-jobbers 
However, the voice of the people is beginning to make 
itself heard, and wiU probably cleanse their seats at the 
next election." * 

In regard to the suspicions and apprehensions 
avowed in the above letter, and which apparently were 
haunting Jefferson's mind, Hamilton expressed himseK 
roundly in one of his cabinet papers : 

" The idea of introducing a monarchy or aristocracy 
into this country, by employing the influence and force 
of a government continuaUy changing hands, towards it. 
is one of those visionary things that none but madmen 
could meditate, and that no wise man will believe. K it 
could be done at all, which is iitterly incredible, it would 
require a long series of time, certainly beyond the life of 
any individual, to effect it — ^who, then, would enter into 
such a plot ? for what purpose of interest or ambition ? " 

And as to the charge of stock-gambling in the 
legislature, Hamilton indignantly writes : " As far as I 
know, there is not a member of the legislature who 
can properly be called a stock-jobber or a paper-dealer. 
There are several of them who were proprietors of pub- 
Uc debt, in various ways; some for money lent and 
property furnished for the use of the public during the 
war, others for sums received in payment of debts, and 

* Jefferson^fl Works, iii. 450. 
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it is supposable enough that some of them had been 
purchasers of the pubUc debt, with intention to hold it 
as a valuable and convenient property, considering an 
honorable provision for it as a matter of course. 

'' It is a strange perversion of ideas, and as novel 
as it is extraordinary, that men should be deemed cor- 
rupt and criminal for becoming proprietors in the funds 
of their country. Yet, I beheve the number of mem- 
bers of Congress is very small, who have ever been 
considerable proprietors in the funds. As to improper 
speculations on measures depending before Congress, I 
beheve never was any body of men freer from them." * 

On the 10th of July, Washington had a conversation 
with JeflFerson on the subject of the letter he had re- 
cently received from him ; and endeavored with his 
usual supervising and moderating assiduity to allay the 
jealousies and suspicions which were disturbing the 
mind of that ardent poUtician. These, he intimated, 
had been carried a great deal too far. There might be 
desires, he said, among a few in the higher walks of 
life, particularly in the great cities, to change the form 
of government into a monarchy, but he did not beheve 
there were any designs; and he believed the main 
body of the people in the Eastern States were as stead- 
ily for repubUcanism as in the Southern. ^ 

He now spoke with earnestness about articles in the 
pubhc papers, especially in the Gazette edited by Fre- 
neau, the object of which seemed to be to excite opposi- 
tion to the government, and which had actually excited 
it in Pennsylvania, in regard to the excise law. " These 
articles," said he, feelingly, " tend to produce a separa- 

* Hamilton*8 Works, It. 268. 
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tion of the Union, the moat dreadful of calamities ; and 
whatever tends to produce anarchy, tends, of course, to 
produce a resort to monarchical government." 

The articles in question had, it is true, been chiefly 
levelled at the Treasury department, but Washington 
accepted no immimity fix)m attacks pointed at any de- 
partment of his government ; assuming that they were 
auned directly at himself. " In condemning the ad- 
ministration of the government, they condemned me,*' 
said he, " for, if they thought these were measures pur- 
sued contrary to my sentiments, they must conceive me 
too careless to attend to them or too stupid to under- 
stand them.'* 

He acknowledged, indeed, that he had signed many 
acts of which he did not approve in all their parts ; but 
never had he put his hand to one which he did not 
think eligible, on the whole. 

As to the bank which had been so much complained 
of, he observed that, until there was some infallible crite- 
rion of reason, a difference of opinion must be tolerated. 
He did not beheve the discontents extended far from the 
seat of government. He had seen and spoken with 
many people in Maryland and Virginia in his late jour- 
ney, and had found them contented and happy. 

Jefferson's observations in reply tended, principally, 
to iterate and enforce what he had already urged in his 
letter. The two great popular complaints were, he 
said, that the national debt was imnecessarily increased 
by the Assumption, and that it had furnished the means 
of corrupting both branches of the legislature. In 
both Houses there was a considerable squadron whose 
votes were devoted to the paper and stock-jobbing in- 
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terest. On examining the votes of these men they 
would be found unifonnly for every treasury measure, 
and as most of these measures had been carried by 
small majorities, they had been carried by these very 
votes. It was a cause of just uneasiness therefore, 
when we saw a legislature legislating for their own in- 
terests in opposition to those of the people, 

" Washington," observes Jefferson, " said not a word 
on the corruption of the legislature." He probably did 
not feel disposed to contend against what he may have 
considered jealous suspicions and deductions. But he 
took up the other point and defended the Assumption, 
agreeing, says Jefferson, that it had not increased the 
debt, /or that all of it was honest debt. 

He justified the excise law, too, as one of the best 
laws that could be passed, as nobody would pay the tax 
who did not choose to do it. 

We give this conversation as noted down by Jefferson 
in his " Anas." It is one of the very few instances we 
have of Washington's informal discussions with the 
members of his cabinet, and it bears the stamp of that 
judgment, considcratencss, dehcacy, and good faith 
which enabled him to moderate and manage the way- 
ward passions and impulses of able men. 

Hamilton was equally strenuous with Jefferson in 
urging upon Washington the pohcy of a re-election, as 
it regarded the pubhc good, and wrote to him fully on 
the subject. It was the opinion of every one, he al- 
leged, with whom he had conversed, that the affairs of 
the national government were not yet firmly established ; 
that its enemies, generally speaking, were as inveterate 
as ever ; that their enmity had been sharpened by its 
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success and all the resentments which flow from disap- 
pointed predictions and mortified vanity ; that a general 
and strenuous effort was making in every State to place 
the administration of it in the hands of its enemies, as 
if they were its safest guardians ; that the period of the 
next House of Representatives was likely to prove the 
crisis of its national character ; that if Washington con- 
tinued in office, nothing materially mischievous was to 
be apprehended ; but, if he should quit, much was to 
be dreaded ; that the same motives which had induced 
him to accept originally, ought to decide liim to continue 
till matters had assumed a more determinate aspect ; 
that, indeed, it would have been better as it regarded 
his own character, that he had never consented to come 
forward, than now to leave the business unfinished and 
in danger of being undone ; that in the event of storms 
arising, there would be an imputation either of want of 
foresight or want of firmness ; and, in fine, that on pub- 
lic and personal accounts, on patriotic and prudential 
considerations, the clear path to be pursued by him 
would be again to obey the voice of his country ; which, 
it was not doubted, would be as earnest and as unani- 
mous as ever. 

In concluding his letter, Hamilton observes, " The 
sentiments I have delivered upon this occasion, I can 
truly say, proceed exclusively from an anxious concern 
for the pubUc welfare and an affectionate personal at- 
tachment." 

Mr. Edmund Randolph also, after a long letter on 
the "jeopardy of the Union," which seemed to him " at 
the eve of a crisis," adds : " The fuel which has been 
already gathered for combustion wants no addition. 

VOL v. — 9 
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But how awfully might it be increased, were the vio 
lence, which is now suspended by a universal submis- 
sion to your pretensions, let loose by your resignation. 
Permit me, then, in the fervor of a dutiful and affec- 
tionate attachment to you, to beseech you to penetrate 
the consequences of a dereUction of the reins. The 
constitution would never have been adopted but from a 
knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and an ex- 
pectation that you would execute it. It is in a state of 
probation. The most inauspicious struggles are past, 
but the public deUberations need stability. You alone 
can give them stability. You suffered youreelf to yield 
when the voice of your country summoned you to the 
administration. Sliould a civil war arise, you cannot 
stay at home. And liow much easier will it be to dis- 
perse the factions, which arc rushing to this catastrophe, 
than to subdue them after they shall appear in arms ? 
It is the fixed opinion of the world, that you surrender 
nothing incomplete." * 

Not the cabinet, merely, divided as it was in its 
poUtical opinions, but all parties, however discordant 
in other points, concurred in a desire that Washington 
should continue in office — so truly was he regarded as 
the choice of the nation. 

But though the cabinet was united in feeling on 
this one subject, in other respects its dissensions were 
increasing in virulence. Hamilton, aggrieved by the 
attacks made in Freneau's paper upon his funding and 
banking system, his duty on home-made spirits, and 
other pomts of his financial policy, and upon himself, 
by holding him up as a monarchist at heart, and con- 

• Wofihington^s Writings, x. 514. 
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sidering these attacks as originating in the hostility 
of Freneau's patron, Mr. Jefferson, addressed a note 
signed T. L., to the editor of the Gazette of the United 
States, in which he observed that the editor of the Na- 
tional Gazette received a salary from government, add- 
ing the significant quere — ^whether this salary was paid 
him for translations or for pubUcations, the design of 
which was to vilify those to whom the voice of the peo- 
ple had committed the administration of our pnbhc 
affairs, to oppose the measures of government, and, by 
false insinuations, to disturb the public peace ? " In 
common life it is thought ungrateful for a man to bite 
the hand that puts bread in his mouth ; but, if the man 
is hired to do it, the case is altered." 

In another article, dated August 4th, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, under the signature of "An American," gave some 
particulars of the negotiations which ended in the es- 
tabUshment of the National Gazette, devoted to the 
interests of a certain party, of which Mr. Jefferson was 
the head. " An experiment," said he, " somewhat new 
in the history of poHtical manoeuvres in this country ; a 
newspaper instituted by a public officer, and the editor 
of it regularly pensioned with the public money in the 
disposal of that officer. * * * * B^it- ^ u^^y i^e 

asked — is it possible that Mr. Jefferson, the head of a 
principal department of the government, can be the 
patron of a paper, the evident object of which is to de- 
cry the government and its measures ? If he disap- 
proves of the government itself, and thinks it deserving 
of his opposition, can he reconcile it to his own personal 
dignity and the principles of probity, to hold an office 
under it, and employ the means of oflScial influence 
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in that opposition ? If he disapproves of the leading 
measures which have been adopted in tlie course of his 
administration, can he reconcile it with the principles 
of delicacy and propriety, to hold a place in that admin- 
istration, and at the same time to be instrumental hi 
vilifying measures which have been adopted by majori- 
ties of both branches of the legislature, and sanctioned 
by the chief magidrale of the Union ? " 

This attack brought out an affidavit from Mr. Fre- 
neau, in which he declared that his coming to Phila- 
delphia was his own voluntary act ; that, as an editor 
of a newspaper, he had never been urged, advised, or 
influenced by Mr. JcflFerson, and that not a single line of 
his Gazette was ever directly or indirectly ^vritten, dic- 
tated, or composed for it, by the Secretary of State. 

Washington had noticed this growing feud wdth ex- 
cessive pain, and at length foimd it necessary to inter- 
fere and attempt a reconciUation between the warring 
parties. In the course of a letter to Jefferson (Aug. 
23d), on the subject of Indian hostiUties, and the possi- 
bility of their being furnished by foreign agents to 
check, as far as possible, the rapid increase, extension, 
and consequence of the United States, " How imfortu- 
nate then," observes he, " and how much to be regretted 
that, while we are encompassed on all sides with armed 
enemies and insidious friends, internal dissensions should 
be harrowing and tearing our vitals. The latter, to 
me, is the most serious, the most alarming and the 
most afflicting of the two ; and without more charity 
for the opinions and acts of one another in government- 
al matters, or some more infallible criterion by which 
the truth of speculative opinions, before they have un- 
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dergone the test of experience, are to be prejudged, 
than has yet fallen to the lot of fallibility, I believe it 
will be difficult, if not impracticable, to manage the 
reins of government, or to keep the parts of it together ; 
for if, instead of laying our shoulders to the machine 
after measures are decided on, one pulls this way and 
another that, before the utiUty of the thing is fairly 
tried, it must inevitably be torn asunder ; and, in my 
opinion, the fairest prospect of happiness and prosperi- 
ty that ever was presented to man, will be lost perhaps 
forever. 

" My earnest wish and my fondest hope, therefore, 
is, that instead of wounding suspicions and irritating 
charges, there may be Uberal allowances, mutual for- 
bearances and temporizing yieldings on all sides. Un- 
der the exercise of these, matters wiU go on smoothly, 
and, if possible, more prosperously. Without them, 
ever^ thing must rub ; the wheels of government will 
clog ; our enemies will triumph, and, by throwing their 
weight into the disaffected scale, may accompUsh the 
ruin of the goodly fabric we have been erecting." 

Admonitions to the same purport were addressed 
by him to Hamilton. " Having premised these things," 
adds he, " I would fain hope that Uberal allowances will 
be made for the political opinions of each other ; and, 
instead of those wounding suspicions and irritating 
charges, with which some of our gazettes are so strong- 
ly impregnated, and which cannot fail, if persevered in, 
of pushing matters to extremity, and thereby tearing 
the machine asunder, that there may be mutual for- 
bearance and temporizing yielding on all aides. With- 
out these I do not see how the reins of government are 
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to be managed, or how the Union of the States can be 
much longer preserved." * * * * * 

" I do not mean to apply this advice to any meas- 
ures which are passed, or to any particular character. 
I have given it in the same general terms to other offi- 
cers of the government. My earnest wish is, that bal- 
sam may be poured into all the wounds which have 
been given, to prevent them from gangrening, and from 
those fatal consequences, which the community may 
sustain if it is withheld." * 

Hamilton was prompt and affectionate in his reply, 
expressing sincere regret at the circumstances which 
had given rise to the uneasy sensations experienced by 
Washington. " It is my most anxious wish," writes 
he, " as far as may depend upon me, to smooth the 
path of your administration, and to render it prosperous 
and happy. And, if any prospect shall open of healing 
or tenninating the differences which exist, I shall most 
cheerfully embrace it ; though I consider myself as the 
deeply injured party. The recommendation of such a 
spirit is worthy of the moderation and wisdom which 
dictated it." 

He then frankly acknowledged that he had had 
" some instrumentaUty " in the retaUations which of 
late had fallen upon certain pubUc characters. 

" I considered myself compelled to this conduct,*' 
adds he, " by reasons public as well as personal, of the 
most cogent nature. I knoio I have been an object of 
uniform opposition from Mr. Jefferson, fit)m the m,o- 
ment of his coming to the city of New York to enter 
upon his present office. I know, from the most authen- 

• Writings, x., p. 284. 
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tic sources, that I have been the frequent' subject of 
the most unkind whispers and insinuations from the 
same quarter. I have long seen a formed party in the 
legislature under his auspices, bent upon my subver- 
sion. I cannot doubt, from the evidence I possess, 
that the National Gazette was instituted by him for 
poUtical purposes, and that one leading object of it 
has been to render me and all the measures connected 
with my department as odious as possible." " Never- 
theless," proceeds he, " I can truly say, that, excepting 
explanations to confidential friends, I never, directly or 
indirectly, retaliated or countenanced retaliation till very 
lately. ****** 

But when I no longer doubted that there was a formed 
party deliberately bent upon the subversion of measures 
which, in its consequences, would subvert the govern- 
ment ; when I saw that the undoing of the funding 
system in particular, (which, whatever may be the 
original measures of that system, would prostrate the 
credit and honor of the nation, and brmg the govern- 
ment into contempt with that description of men who 
are in every society the only firm supporters of govern- 
ment,) was an avowed object of the party ; and that all 
possible pains were taken to produce that effect, by 
rendering it odious to the body of the people, I consid- 
ered it a duty to endeavor to resist the torrent, and, as 
an effectual means to this end, to draw aside the veil 
from the principal actors. To this strong impidse, to 
this decided conviction, I have yielded ; and I think 
events will prove that I have judged rightly." 

" Nevertheless, I pledge my hand to you, sir, that, 
if you shall hereafter form a plan to re-unite the mem- 
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bers of your administration upon some steady principle 
of co-operation, I will faithfully concur in executing it 
during my continuance in office. And I will not, 
directly or indirectly, say or do a thing that shall en- 
danger a feud." 

JeflFerson, too, in a letter of the same date, assured 
Washington that to no one had the dissensions of the 
Cabinet given deeper concern than to himself — ^to no 
one equal mortification at being himself a part of them. 
His own grievances, which led to those dissensions, he 
traced back to the time when Hamilton, in the spring 
of 1790, procured his influence to effect a change in 
the vote on Assumption. "When I embarked in the 
government," writes he, " it was with a determination 
to intermeddle not at all with the legislature, and as 
little as possible with my co-departments. The first 
and only instance of variance from the former part of 
my resolution, I was duped into by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and made a tool for for\varding his schemes, 
not then sufficiently understood by me ; and of all the 
errors of my pohtical life, this has occasioned me the 
deepest regret." * * * * 

" If it has been supposed that I have ever intrigued 
among the members of the legislature to defeat the 

plans of the Secretary of the Treasury, it is contrary to 
all truth. * * * rpjjj^^ J jj^^g 

utterly, in my private conversations, disapproved of the 
system of the Secretary of the Treasury, I acknowledge 
and avow ; and this was not merely a speculative dif- 
ference. His system flowed from principles adverse to 
liberty, and was calculated to undermine and demolish 
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the repubKc by creating an influence of liis department 
over the members of the legislature." 

In regard to Freneau's Gazette, Mr. Jefferson abso- 
lutely denied that he had set it up, but admitted that, 
on its first estabUshment, and subsequently from time 
to time, he had furnished the editor with the Leyden 
Gazette, requesting that he would always translate and 
publish the material inteUigence contained in them. 
But as to any other direction or indication,'' adds he, 
of my wish how his press should be conducted, what 
sort of intelligence he should give, what essays encour- 
age, I can protest, in the presence of Heaven, that I 
never did, by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, 
say a syllable, Hior attempt any kind of influence. I 
can further protest, in the same awful presence, that I 
never did, by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, 
write, dictate, or procure any one sentence or sentiment 
to be inserted in his or any other Gazette^ to which my 
name was not affixed, or that of my office. * * * 
" Preneau's proposition to publish a paper having 
been about the time that the writings of Publicola 
and the Discourses on Davila had a good deal ex- 
cited the pubHc attention, I took it for granted, from 
Freneau's character, which had been marked as that of 
a good Whig, that he would give free place to pieces 
written against the aristocratical and monarchical prin- 
ciples these papers had inculcated. * * * 

" As to the merits or demerits of his paper, they 
certainly concern me not. He and Fenno [editor of 
the United States Gazette] are rivals for the public 
fiavor \ the one courts them by flattery, the other by 
censure ; and I believe it will be admitted that the one 
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has been as servile as the other severe. But is not the 
dignity and even decency of government committed, 
when one of its principal ministers enlists himself as 
an anonymous writer or paragraphist for either the one 
or the other of them ? " 

Mr. JeflFerson considered himself particularly ag- 
grieved by charges against him in Fenno's Gazette, 
which he ascribed to the pen of Mr. Hamilton, and in- 
timated the possibility, that after his retirement from 
office, he might make an appeal to the country, should 
his own justification or the interests of the RepubUc 
require it, subscribing his name to whatever he might 
write, and using with freedom and truth the facts and 
names necessary to place the cause in its just form be- 
fore that tribunal. " To a thorough disregard of the 
honors and emoluments of office, I join as great a value 
for the esteem of my countrymen; and conscious of 
having merited it by an integrity which cannot be re- 
proached, and by an enthusiastic devotion to their rights 
and hberty, I will not suffer my retirement to be 
clouded by the slanders of a man, whose history, from 
the moment at which history can stoop to notice him, 
is a tissue of machinations against the liberty of the 
country which has not only received and given him 
bread, but heaped its honors on his head." 

Wasliington's solicitude for harmony in his cabinet 
had been rendered more anxious by public disturbances 
in some parts of the country. The excise law on ardent 
spirits distilled ^nthin the United States, had, from the 
time of its enactment by Congress m 1791, met with 
opposition from the inhabitants of the Western counties 
of Pennsylvania. It had been modified and rendered 
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less offensive within the present year ; but the hostility 
to it had continued. Combinations were formed to de- 
feat the execution of it, and the revenue officers were 
riotously opposed in the execution of their duties. 

Determined to exert all the legal powers with which 
he was invested to check so daring and unwarrantable 
a spirit, Washington, on the 15th of September, is- 
sued a proclamation, warning all persons to desist from 
such unlawful combinations and proceedings, and re- 
quiring all courts, magistrates and officers to bring the 
infractors of the law to justice ; copies of which procla- 
mation were sent to the governors of Pennsylvania and 
of North and South Carolina. 

On the 18th of October, Washington made one 
more effort to allay the discord in his cabinet. Find- 
ing it impossible for the rival secretaries to concur in 
any system of politics, he urged them to accommodate 
their differences by mutual yieldings. " A measure of 
this sort," observed he, " would produce harmony and 
consequent good in our public councils, and the con- 
trary will inevitably produce confusion and serious 
mischiefs ; and all for what ? Because mankind cannot 
think ahke, but would adopt different means to attain 
the same end. For I will frankly and solemnly declare, 
that I believe the views of both to be pure and well 
meant, and that experience only will decide with re- 
spect to the salutariness of the measures which are 
' the subjects of this dispute." 

" Why, then, when some of the best citizens of the 
United States — men of discernment- — ^uniform and 
tried patriots — ^who have no sinister views to promote, 
but are chaste in their ways of thinking and acting, are 
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to be found, some on one side and some on the other 
of the questions which have caused these agitations — 
why should either of you be so tenacious of yoiu: 
opinions as to make no allowance for those of the 
other? » » * * ♦ 

" I have a great, a sincere esteem and regard for 
you both ; and ardently wish that some line could be 
marked out by which both of you could walk/* 
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WASHINGTON UNANIMOrSLT BE-ELECTED — OPENING OF SESSION OP CON- 
GRESS — TOPICS OF TIIE PBESIDENT's SPEECH — ABOETIVE ATTACK 
UPON THE SECBETABY OF THE TBEASUBY — WASHINGTON INSTALLED 
FOB HIS SECOND TEBM. 



It was after a long and painful conflict of feelings 
that Washington consented to be a candidate for a re- 
election. There was no opposition on the part of the 
pubUc, and the vote for him in the Electoral College 
was unanimous. In a letter to a friend, he declared 
himself gratefully impressed by so distinguished and 
honorable a testimony of public approbation and con- 
fidence. In truth he had been apprehensive of being 
elected by but a meagre majority, which he acknowl- 
edged would have been a matter of chagrin. 

George Clinton, of New York, was held up for the 
Vice-presidency, in opposition to John Adams ; but the 
latter was re-elected by a majority of twenty-seven 
electoral votes. 

But though gratified to find that the hearts of his 
countrymen were still with him, it was with no emotion 
of pleasure that Washington looked forward to another 
term of public duty, and a prolonged absence from the 
quiet retirement of Mount Vernon. 

The session of Congress, which was to close his 
present term, opened on the fifth of November. The 
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continuance of the Indian war formed a painful topic 
in the President's address. Efforts at pacification had 
as yet been unsuccessful : two brave officers, Colonel 
Hardin and Major Trueman, who had been sent to ne- 
gotiate with the savages, had been severally murdered. 
Vigorous preparations were therefore making for an ac 
tive prosecution of hostiUties, in which Wayne was to 
take the field. Washington, wth benevolent earnest- 
ness, dwelt upon the humane system of civilizing the 
tribes, by inculcating agricultural tastes and habits. 

The factious and turbulent opposition which had 
been made in some parts of the country to the collec- 
tion of duties on spiiituous liquors distilled in the 
United States, was likewise adverted to by the Presi- 
dent, 'and a determination expressed to assert and 
maintain the just authority of the laws ; trusting in the 
" fuU co-operation of the other departments of govern- 
ment and the zealous support of all good citizens." 

In a part of the speech addressed to the House of 
Representatives, he expressed a strong hope that the 
state of the national finances was now sufficiently ma- 
tured to admit of an aiTangement for the redemption 
and discharge of the public debt. "No measure," said 
he, " can be more desirable, whether viewed with an 
eye to its intrinsic importance, or to the general senti- 
ment and wish of the nation." 

The address was well received by both houses, and 
a disposition expressed to concur with the President's 
views and wishes. The discussion of the subjects to 
which he had called their attention, soon produced ve- 
hement conflicts of opinion in the house, marking the 
growing virulence of parties. The Secretary of the 
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Treasury, in reporting, at the request of the House, a 
plan for the annual reduction of so much of the national 
debt as the United States had a right to redeem, spoke 
of the expenses of the Indian war, and the necessity of 
additional internal taxes. The consideration of the re- 
port was parried or evaded, and a motion made to re- 
duce the military establishment. This gave an oppor- 
tunity for sternly criticizing the mode in which the In- 
dian war had been conducted ; for discussing the com- 
parative merits and cost of regular and miUtia forces, 
and for inveighing against standing armies, as danger- 
ous to liberty. These discussions, while they elicited 
much heat, led to no present result, and gave way to 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in regard to certain loans, which the Presi- 
dent, in conformity to acts of Congress, had authorized 
him to make; but concerning the management ot 
which he had not furnished detailed reports to the 
legislature. 

The subject was opened by ]Mr. Giles, of Virginia, 
who moved in the House of Representatives a scries of 
resolutions seeking information in the matter, and who 
followed his resolutions by a speech, charging the Sec- 
retary of the Treasiu'y with official misconduct, and in- 
timating that a large balance of public money had not 
been accounted for. 

A report of the Secretary gave all the information 
desired ; but the charges against him continued to be 
urged with great acrimony to the close of the session, 
when they were signally rejected, not more than sixteen 
members voting for any one of them. 

The veneration inspired by the character of Wash- 
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ington, and the persuasion that he would never permit 
himself to be considered the head of a party, had 
hitherto sliielded him from attack ; a Uttle circumstance, 
however, showed that the rancor of party was begin- 
ning to glance at him. 

On his birth-day (Feb. 22) many of the members 
of Congress were desirous of waiting on him in testi- 
mony of respect as chief magistrate of the Union, and 
a motion was made to adjourn for half an hour for the 
piu'posc. It met with serious opposition as a species 
of homage — it was setting up an idol dangerous to 
liberty — it had a bias towards monarchy ! 

Washington, though he never courted popularity, 
was attentive to the signs of pubUc opinion, and dis- 
posed to be guided by them when right. The time 
for entering upon his second term of Presidency was at 
hand. There had been much cavilling at the parade 
atteiuling his tirst installation. Jefferson especially had 
pronounced it '" not at all in character with the sim- 
plicity of republican government, and looking, as if 
wishfully, to those of European courts." 

To guide him on the coming occasion, Washington 
called the heads of departments together, and desired 
they would consult with one another, and agree on any 
changes they might consider for the better, assuring 
them he would willingly conform to whatever they 
should advise. 

They held such consultation, and ultimately gave 
their individual opinions in writing, with regard to the 
time, manner, and place of the President's taking the 
oath of office. As they were divided in opinion, and 
gave no positive advice as to any change, no change 
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was made. On the 4th of March, the oath was pub- 
licly administered to Washington by Mr. Justice Gush- 
ing, in the Senate Chamber, in presence of the heads 
of departments, foreign ministers, such members of the 
House of Representatives as were in town, and as 
many other spectators as could be accommodated. 
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FATBTTE — JBFFBB80N AKNOTED AT HIS FOBBBODINC^B— OYBBTBBOW 
OF TIIB FBENOn MONABOHT— 'IMPBIS0NMB2ST OF LAFATBTTB— tJBFIXB- 
80N OOKOEBNED, BUT NOT DI800UBA0BD AT THB BBPUBUOAK MAB' 
SA0BB8 — ^WASHINOTON SHOOKBD— HIS LBTTBB TO THB XABOHIOBW 
LAFATBTTB. 



Earlt in 1792, Gouvemeur Morris had received the 
appointment of minister plenipotentiary to the Erench 
court. His diplomatic correspondence from Paris gave 
shocking accounts of the excesses attending the revolu- 
tion. France, he represented as governed by Jacobin 
clubs. Lafayette, by endeavoring to check their ex- 
cesses, had completely lost his authority. " Were he 
to appear just now in Paris, unattended by his army/* 
writes Morris, " he would be torn to pieces.** Wash- 
ington received these accounts with deep concern. What 
was to be the fate of that distracted country — what was 
to be the fate of his friend ! 

Jefferson was impatient of these gloomy picturings ; 
especially when he saw their effect upon Washington's 
mind. "The fact is," writes he, "that Gouvemeur 
Morris, a high-flying monarchy man, shutting his eyes 
and his faith to every fact against his wishes, and be* 
lieving every thing he desires to be true, has kept the 
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President's mind constantly poisoned with his forebod- 
ings. 

His forebodings, however, were soon verified. La- 
feyette addressed from his camp, a letter to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, formally denomicing the conduct of 
the Jacobin club as violating the declaration of rights 
and the constitution. 

His letter was of no avail. On the 20th of June 
bands from the Faubourg St. Antoine, armed with pikes, 
and headed by Santerre, marched to the Tuileries, in- 
sulted the king in the presence of his family, obUging 
him to put on the bonnet rouge ^ the baleful cap of liber- 
ty of the revolution. Lafayette, still loyal to his sov- 
ereign, hastened to Paris, appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly, and demanded, in the name of the army, 
the punishment of those who had thus violated the con- 
stitution, by insulting in his palace, the chief of the exe- 
cutive power. His intervention proved of no avail, and 
he returned with a sad and foreboding heart to his army. 

On the 9th of August, Paris was startled by the 
sound of the fatal tocsin at midnight. On the 10th the 
chateau of the Tuileries was attacked, and the Swiss 
guard who defended it, were massacred. The king and 
queen took refuge in the National Assembly, which 
body decreed the suspension of the king's authority. 

It was at once the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
annihilation of the constitutional party, and the com- 
mencement of the reign of terror. Lafayette, who was 
the head of the constitutionalists, was involved in their 
downfall. The Jacobins denounced him in the National 
Assembly ; his arrest was decreed, and emissaries were 
sent to carry the decree into efiect. At first he thought 
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of repairing at once to Paris and facing his accusers^ 
but, on second thoughts, determined to bend before 
the stonn and await the retiun of more propitious 
days. 

Leaving every thing in order in his army, which re- 
mained encamped at Sedan, he set off with a few trusty 
friends for the Netherlands, to seek an asylum in Hol- 
land or the United States, but, with his companions, 
was detained a prisoner at Rochefort, the first Austriau 
post. 

" Thus his circle is completed," writes Morris. " He 
has spent his fortune on a revolution, and is now 
crushed by the wheel which he put in motion. He 
lasted longer than I expected." 

Washington looked with a sadder eye on this catas- 
trophe of Lafayette's high-hearted and gallant aspira- 
tions, and mourned over the adverse fortunes of his 
friend. 

The reign of terror continued. " We have had one 
week of unchecked murders, in which some thousands 
have perished in this city," writes Morris to Jefferson, 
on the 10th of September. "It began with between 
two and three hundred of the clergy, who had been shot 
because they would not take the oaths prescribed by 
the law, and which they said, were contrary to their 
conscience." Thence these executors of speedy justice 
went to the ahhaye where persons were confined who 
were at court on the 10th of August. These were de- 
spatched also, and afterwards they visited the other 
prisons. " All those who were confined either on the 
accusation or suspicion of crimes, were destroyed." 

The accounts of these massacres grieved Mr. Jeffer- 
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son. They were shocking in themselves, and he feared 
they might bring great discredit upon the Jacobins of 
France, whom he considered republican patriots, bent 
on the establishment of a free constitution. They had 
acquiesced for a time, said he, ih the experiment of re- 
taining an hereditary executive, but finding, if pursued, 
it would insure the re-establishment of a despotism, 
they considered it absolutely indispensable to expunge 
that office. "In the struggle which was necessary, 
many guilty persons fell without the forms of trial, and 
with them, some innocent. These I deplore as much 
as anybody, and shall deplore some of them to the day 
of my death. But I deplore them as I should have 
done, had they fallen in battle. It was necessary 
to use the arm of the people, a machine not quite so 
blind as balls and bombs, but blind to a certain degree. 
A few of their cordial friends met at their hands the 
fate of enemies. But time and truth will rescue and 
embalm their memories, while their posterity will be 
enjo3dng that very liberty for which they would nevei 
have hesitated to ofier up their lives. The liberty of 
the whole earth was depending on the issue of the con- 
test, and was ever such a prize won with so little 
innocent blood ? My own affections have been deep- 
ly wounded by some of the martyrs to this cause, but 
rather than it should have failed, I would have seen 
half the earth desolated ; were there but an Adam and 
Eve left in every coimtry, and left free, it would be bet- 
ter than as it now is." * 

Washington, who contemplated the French revolu- 
tion with a less sanguine eye than Jefferson, was simply 

• Letter to Mr. Short Jefferson^s Works, ill 501. 
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shocked at the atrocities which disgraced it, and at the 
dangers to be apprehended from an unrestrained pop- 
ulace. A letter which he received from Gouvemenr 
Morris (dated October 23d), placed the condition of the 
mifortmiate Louis XVI., the ancient friend and ally of 
America, in a hght to awaken his benevolent sympathy 
" You will have seen," writes Morris, " that the king is 
accused of high crimes and misdemeanors ; but I verily 
beUeve that he wished sincerely for this nation, the en- 
joyment of the utmost degree of Uberty, which their 
situation and cu^cumstances will permit. He wished 
for a good constitution, but, unfortunately, he had not 
the means to obtain it, or, if he had, he was thwarted 
by those about him. What may be his fate Gk)d only 
knows, but history informs us that the passage of de- 
throned monarchs is short from the prison to the 
grave." 

Nothing, however, in all the eventful tidings from 
France, gave Washington greater concern than the ca- 
tastrophe of his friend Lafayette. His first thoughts 
prompted the consolation and assistance of the marchion- 
ess. In a letter to her, he ^vrites : " If I had words 
that could convey to you an adequate idea of my feel- 
ings on the present situation of the Marquis Lafayette, 
this letter would appear to you in a different garb. The 
sole object in writing to you now, is to inform you that 
I have deposited in the hands of Mr. Nicholas Van 
Staphorst of Amsterdam, two thousand three hundred 
and ten guilders, Holland ciurency, equal to two hun- 
dred guineas, subject to your orders. 

" This sum is, I am certain, the least I am indebt- 
ed for services rendered me by the Marquis de Lafay- 
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ette, of which I never yet hive received the account. I 
could add much, but it is best, perhaps, that I should 
say httle on this subject Your goodness will supply 
my deficiency. 

" The uncertainty of your situation, after all the in- 
quiries I have made, has occasioned a delay in this ad- 
dress and remittance; and even now the measure 
adopted is more the effect of a desire to find where you 
are, than from any knowledge I have obtained of your 
residence." 

Madame de Lafayette, in fact, was at that time a 
prisoner in France, in painful ignorance of her hus- 
band's fate. She had been commanded by the Jacobin 
conunittee to repair to Paris about the time of the mas- 
sacres, but was subsequently permitted to reside at 
Chavaniac, under the surveillance of the municipahty. 

We will anticipate events by adding here, that some 
time afterwards, finding her husband was a prisoner in 
Austria, she obtained permission to leave France, and 
ultimately, with her two daughters, joined him in his 
prison at Olmutz. George Washington Lafayette, the 
son of the General, determined to seek an asylum in 
America. 

In the mean time, the arms of revolutionary France 
were crowned with great success. " Towns fall before 
them without a blow," writes Gouvemeur Morris, " and 
the declaration of rights produces an effect equal at 
least to the trumpets of Joshua." But Morris was far 
from drawing a favorable augury from this success. 
" We must observe the civil, moral, rehgious, and polit- 
ical institutions," said he." " These have a steady and 
lasting effiect, and these only. * * * Since I have been 
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in this coimtiy, I have seen the worship of many idols, 
and but little of the true God. I have seen many of 
those idols broken, and some of them beaten to dust. 
I have seen the late constitution, in one short year, ad- 
mired as a stupendous monument of human wisdom, 
and ridiculed as an egregious production of folly and 
\}ce. I wish much, very much, the happiness of this 
inconstant people. I love them. I feel grateful for 
their efforts in our cause, and I consider the establish- 
ment of a good constitution here as the principal means, 
under Divine Providence, of extending the blessings of 
freedom to the many millions of my fellow-men, who 
groan in bondage on the continent of Europe. But I 
do not greatly indulge the flattering illusions of hope, 
because I do not yet perceive that reformation of morals, 
without which, hberty is but an empty sound.'* * 

* Life of Morris, ii. 248. 
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It was tmder gloomy auspices, a divided cabinet, an 
increasing exasperation of parties, a suspicion of mo- 
narchical tendencies, and a threatened abatement of 
popularity, that Washington entered upon his second 
term of presidency. It was a portentous period in the 
history of the world, for in a little while came news of 
that tragical event, the beheading of Louis XVI. It 
was an event deplored by many of the truest advocates 
of liberty in America, who, like Washington, remem- 
bered that unfortunate monarch as the Mend of then 
country in her revolutionary struggle; but others, 
zealots in the cause of poUtical reform, considered it 
with complacency, as sealing the downfall of the French 
monarchy and the estabUshment of a republic. 

An event followed hard upon it to shake the quiet 
of the world. Early in April inteUigence was received 
that France had declared war against England. Popu- 
lar excitement was now wound up to the highest pitcfi. 
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What, it was asked, were Americans to do in such a 
juncture ? Could they remam unconcerned spectators 
of a conflict between their ancient enemy and repub- 
Ucan France ? Should they fold their arms and look 
coldly on a war, begun, it is true, by France, but 
threatening the subversion of the repubUc, and the re- 
estabUshment of a monarchical government ? 

Many, in the wild enthusiasm of the moment, 
would at once have precipitated the country into a war. 
Fortunately this beUigerent impulse was not general, 
and was checked by the calm, controUing wisdom of 
Washington. He was at Mount Vernon when he re- 
ceived news of the war, and understood that American 
vessels were already designated, and some even fitting 
out to serve in it as privateers. He forthwith de- 
spatched a letter to Jefferson on the subject. " War 
having actually commenced between France and Great 
Britain/' \vrites he, " it behooves the government of this 
country to use every means in its power to prevent the 
citizens thereof from embroiling us with either of those 
powers, by endeavoring to maintain a strict neutrality." 

Hastening back to Philadelphia, he held a cabinet 
council on the 19th of April, to deliberate on the 
measures proper to be observed by the United States 
in the present crisis ; and to determine upon a general 
plan of conduct for the Executive. 

In this council it was unanimously determined that 
a proclamation should be issued by the President, " for- 
bidding the citizens of the United States to take part 
in any hostihties on the seas, and warning them against 
carrying to the belligerents any articles deemed contra- 
band according to the modem usages of nations, and 
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forbidding all acts and proceedings inconsistent with 
the duties of a friendly nation towards those at war." 

It was unanimously agreed also, that should the 
repubhc of France send a minister to the United States, 
he should be received. 

No one at the present day questions the wisdom of 
Washington's proclamation of neutraUty. It was our 
true policy to keep aloof from European war, iq which 
our power would be inefficient, our loss certain. The 
measure, however, was at variance with the enthusiastic 
feelings and excited passions of a large portion of the 
citizens. They treated it for a time with some forbear- 
ance, out of long-cherished reverence for Washington's 
name ; but his popularity, hitherto unlimited, was no 
proof against the inflamed state of public feeling. The 
proclamation was stigmatized as a royal edict ; a daring 
assumption of power; an open manifestation of par- 
tiality for England and hostility to France. 

Washington saw that a deadly blow was aimed at 
his influence and his administration, and that both were 
at hazard ; but he was convinced that neutrality was 
the true national policy, and he resolved to maintain it, 
whatever might be his immediate loss of popular favor. 
His resolution was soon put to the test. 

The French repubhc had recently appointed Ed- 
mond Charles Genet, or * Citizen Genet,* as he was 
styled, minister to the United States. He was repre- 
sented as a young man of good parts, very well edu- 
cated, and of an ardent temper. He had served in the 
bureau of Foreign Affiedrs under the ministry of Ver- 
gennes, and been employed in various diplomatic situ- 
ations until the overthrow of the monarchy, when he 
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joined the popular party, became a political zealot, and 
member of the Jacobin club, and was rewarded with 
the mission to America. 

A letter from Gouvemeur Morris apprised Mr. Jef- 
ferson that the Executive Council had furnished Genet 
with three hundred blank commissions for privateers, to 
be given clandestinely to such persons as he might find 
in America incUned to take them. " They suppose," 
writes Morris, " that the avidity of some adventmrers may 
lead them into measures which would involve alterca- 
tions with Great Britain, and terminate finally in a war.'* 

Genet's conduct proved the correctness of this in- 
formation. He had landed at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina,- from the French frigate the Ambuscade, on the 
8th of April, a short time before the proclamation of 
neutrality, and was received with great rejoicing and 
extravagant demonstrations of respect. His landing at 
a port several hundred miles from the seat of govern- 
ment, was a singular move for a diplomat ; but his ob- 
ject in so doing was soon evident. It is usual for a 
foreign minister to present his credentials to the gov- 
ernment to which he comes, and be received by it in 
form before he presumes to enter upon the exercise of 
his functions. Citizen Genet, however, did not stop 
for these formaUties. Confident in his nature, heated 
in his zeal, and flushed with the popular warmth of his 
reception, he could not pause to consider the proprieties 
of his mission and the deKcate responsibilities involved 
in diplomacy. The contiguity of Charleston to the 
West Indies made it a favorable port for fitting out 
privateers against the trade of these islands ; and during 
Genet's short sojourn there he issued commissions for 
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arming and equipping vessels of war for that purpose, 
and manning them with Americans. 

In the latter part of April, Genet set out for the 
north by land. As he proceeded on his journey, the 
newspapers teemed with accounts of the processions 
and addresses with which he was greeted, and the fes- 
tivities which celebrated his arrival at each place. Jef- 
ferson, in a letter to Madison written from Philadelphia 
on the 5th of May, observes with exultation : " The 
war between France and England seems to be pro- 
ducing an effect not contemplated. All the old spirit 
of 1776, rekindling the newspapers from Boston to 
Charleston, proves this ; and even the monocrat pa- 
pers are obliged to publish the most furious philippics 
against England. A French frigate * took a British 
prize [the Grange] off the Capes of Delaware the other 
day, and sent her up here. Upon her coming into 
sight, thousands and thousands of the yeomanry of the 
city crowded and covered the wharves. Never was 
there such a crowd seen there ; and when the British 
colors were seen reversed, and the French flying above 
them, they burst into peals of exultation. I wish we 
may be able to repress the spirit of the people within 
the limits of a fair neutrality. * * * ^^e expect 
Genet daily." 

A friend of Hamilton writes in a different vein. 
Speaking of Genet, he observes : " He has a good per- 
son, a fine ruddy complexion, quite active, and seems 
always in a bustle, more hke a busy man than a man 
of business. A Frenchman in his manners, he an- 
nounces himself in all companies as the minister of the 

* The Ambuflcade. 
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republic, etc., talks freely of his coxmnission; and, like 
most Europeans, seems to have adopted mistaken no- 
tions of the penetration and knowledge of the people of 
the United States. His system, I think, is to laugh us 
mto the war if he can/' 

On the 16th of May, Genet arrived at Philadel- 
phia. His beUigerent operations at Charleston had 
already been made a subject of complaint to the gov- 
ernment by Mr. Hammond, the British mimster ; but 
they produced no abatement in the public enthusiasm. 
" It was suspected," writes Jefferson, " that there was 
not a clear mind in the President's counsellors to re- 
ceive Grenet. The citizens, however, determined to 
receive him. Arrangements were taken for meeting 
him at Gray's Ferry, in a great body. Ho escaped 
that, by arriving in town with the lettei whichbrouSIt 
information that he was on the road." * 

On the following day, various societies and a large 
body of citizens waited upon him with addresses, re- 
calling \\ith gratitude the aid given by France in the 
achievement of American independence, and extolling 
and rejoicing in the success of the arms of the French 
republic. On the same day, before Genet had presented 
his credentials and been acknowledged by the President, 
he was invited to a grand repubUcan dinner, " at which," 
we are told, " the company united in singing the Mar* 
seilles Hymn. A deputation of French sailors presented 
themselves, and were received by the guests with the 
* fraternal embrace.* The table was decorated with 
the ' tree of hberty,* and a red cap, called the cap of 
liberty, was placed on the head of the minister, and 

* Letter to Madison, Wo^ ill 562. 
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from his travelled in succession from head to head 
round the table/* * 

This enthusiasm of the multitude was regarded 
with indulgence, if ncJt favor, by Jefferson, as being the 
effervescence of the true spirit of liberty ; but was dep- 
recated by Hamilton as an infatuation that might " do 
us much harm, and could do France no good." A let- 
ter, written by him at the time, is worthy of full cita- 
tion, as embodying the sentiments of that party of which 
he was the leader. " It cannot be without danger and 
inconvenience to our interests, to impress on the na- 
tions of Europe an idea that we are actuated by the 
same spirit which has for some time past fiEitally mis- 
guided the measures of those who conduct the affairs of 
France, and sullied a cause once glorious, and that 
might have been triumphant. The cause of France is 
compared with that of America during its late revolu- 
tion. Would to Heaven that the comparison were 
just I Would to Heaven we could discern, in the mir- 
ror of French affairs, the same decorum, the same grav- 
ity, the same order, the same dignity, the same solem- 
nity, which distinguished the cause of the American 
Revolution ! Clouds and darkness would not then rest 
upon the issue as they now do. I own I do not like 
the comparison. When I contemplate the horrid and 
systematic massacres of the 2d and 3d of September ; 
when I observe that a Marat and a Robespierre, the 
notorious prompters of those bloody scenes, sit tri- 
umphantly in the convention, and take a conspicuous 
part in its measures — ^that an attempt to bring the as- 
sassins to justice has been obliged to be abandoned — 

* Jay^B life, toL i., p. 801. 
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when I see an unfortunate prince, whose reign was a 
continued demonstration of the goodness and benevo- 
lence of his hearty of his attachment to the people of 
whom he was the monarch, who, though educated in 
the lap of despotism, had given repeated proofs that he 
was not the enemy of Uberty, brought precipitately and 
ignominiously to the block without any substantial 
proof of guilt, as yet disclosed — ^without even an 
authentic exhibition of motives, in decent regard to the 
opinions of mankind; when I find the doctrines of 
atheism openly advanced in the convention, and heard 
with loud applauses ; when I see the sword of fanati- 
cism extended to force a pohtical creed upon citizens 
who were invited to submit to the arms of France as 
the harbingers of Uberty ; when I behold the hand of 
rapacity outstretched to prostrate and ravish the monu- 
ments of rehgious worship, erected by those citizens and 
their ancestors ; when I perceive passion, tumult and 
violence usurping those seats, where reason and cool 
dehberation ought to preside, I acknowledge that I am 
glad to believe there is no real resemblance between 
what was the cause of America and what is the cause 
of France ; that the difference is no less great than that 
between Uberty and Ucentiousness. I regret whatever 
has a tendency to confound them, and I feel anxious, 
as an American, that the ebulUtions of inconsiderate 
men among us may not tend to involve our reputation 
in the issue." * 

Washington, from his elevated and responsible situ- 
ation, endeavored to look beyond the popular excite- 
ment, and regard the affairs of France with a dispas- 

• Hamilton's Works, t. 666. 
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sionate and impartial eye, but he confessed that he saw 
in the turn they had lately taken the probability of a 
terrible confusion, to which he could predict no certain 
issue : a boundless ocean whence no land was to be 
seen. He feared less, he said, for the cause of liberty in 
France, from the pressure of foreign enemies, than from 
the strifes and quarrels of those in whose hands the 
government was intrusted, who were ready to tear each 
other to pieces, and would more probably prove the 
worst foes the country had. 

VOL. V. — 11 
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On the 18th of May, Genet presented his letter of 
credence to the President ; by whom, notwithstanding 
his late unwarrantable proceedings at Charleston, he 
was well received ; Washington taking the occasion to 
express his sincere regard for the French nation. 

Jefferson, who, as Secretary of State, was present, 
had all his warm sympathies in favor of France, roused 
by Genet's diplomatic speech. " It was impossible," 
writes he to Madison, " for any thing to be more aflfec- 
tionate, more magnanimous, than the purport of Genet's 
mission. * We wish you to do nothing,' said he, * but 
what is for your own good, and we will do all in our 
power to promote it. Cherish your own peace and 
prosperity. You have expressed a willingness to enter 
into a more liberal commerce with us; I bring full 
powers to form such a treaty, and a preliminary decree 
of the National Convention to lay open our country and 
its colonies to you, for every purpose of utility, without 
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your participating the burthens of maintaining and 
defending them. We see in you, the only person on 
earth who can love us sincerely, and merit to be so 
loved.' In short, he oflfers every thing and asks noth- 
mg. 

" Yet I know the offers will be opposed," adds Jef- 
ferson, "and suspect they will not be accepted. In 
short, my dear sir, it is impossible for you to conceive 
what is passing in our conclave ; and it is evident that 
one or two, at least, under pretence of avoiding war on 
the one side, have no great antipathy to run foul of it 
on the other, and to make a part in the confederacy of 
princes against human Uberty." 

The ' one or two,* in the paragraph above cited, no 
doubt, imply Hamilton and Knox. 

Washington again, in conversation, endeavored to 
counteract these suspicions which were swaying Jeffer- 
son's mind against his contemporaries. We give Jeffer- 
son's own account of the conversation. " He (Wash- 
ington) observed that, if anybody wanted to change the 
form of our government into a monarchy, he was sure 
it was only a few individuals, and that no man in the 
United States would set his face against it, more than 
himself ; but, that this was not what he was afraid of ; 
his fears were from another quarter; that there was 
more danger of anarchy being introduced^ 

He then adverted to Preneau's paper and its par- 
tisan hostilities. He despised, he said, all personal 
attacks upon himself, but observed that there never had 
been an act of the government which that paper had 
not abused. " He was evidently sore and warm," adds 
Jefferson, " and I took his intention to be, that I should 
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interpose in some way with Freneau ; perhaps, with- 
draw his appointment of translating clerk in my oflBce. 
But I will not do it." 

It appears to us rather an ungracious determination 
on the part of JeflTerson, to keep this barking cur in his 
employ, when he found him so annoying to the chief, 
whom he professed, and we beheve with sincerity, to 
revere. Neither are his reasons for so doing satisfac- 
tory, savoring, as they do, of those strong political 
suspicions already noticed. " His (Freneau's) paper," 
observed he, "has saved our constitution, which was 
galloping fast into monarchy, and has been checked by 
no means so powerfully as by that paper. It is well and 
universally known, that it has been that paper which 
checked the career of the monocrats ; the President, not 
sensible of the designs of the party, has not, with his 
usual good sense and Bang froid, looked on the eflfbrts 
and effects of this free press, and seen that, though some 
bad things have passed through it to the pubUc, yet the 
good have preponderated immensely." * 

Jefferson was mistaken. Washington had regarded 
the efforts and effects of this free press with his usual 
good sense ; and the injurious influence it exercised in 
public affairs, was presently manifested in the transac- 
tions of the government with Grenet. The acts of thia 
diplomatic personage at Charleston, had not been the 
sole groimd of the complaint preferred by the British 
minister. The capture of the British vessel, the Grange, 
by the frigate Ambuscade, formed a graver one. Oc- 
curring within our waters, it was a clear usurpation of 
national sovereignty, and a violation of neutral rights. 

• Works, ix. 148. 
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The British minister demanded a restitution of the 
prize, and the cabinet were mianimously of opinion that 
restitution should be made ; nor was there any difficulty 
with the French minister on this head ; but restitution 
was likewise claimed of other vessels captured on the 
high seas, and brought into port by the privateers au- 
thorized by Genet. In regard to these there was a 
difference of sentiment in the cabinet. Hamilton and 
Kjiox were of opinion that the government should inter- 
pose to restore the prizes ; it being the duty of a 
neutral nation to remedy any injury sustained by arma- 
ments fitted out in its ports. Jefferson and Randolph 
contended that the case should be left to the decision of 
the courts of justice. If the courts adjudged the com- 
missions issued by Genet to be invalid, they would, of 
course, decide the captures made under them to be 
void, and the property to remain in the original owners ; 
if, on the other hand, the legal right to the property 
had been transferred to the captors, they would so 
decide. 

Seeing this difference of opinion in the cabinet, 
Washington reserved the point for further deUberation ; 
but directed the Secretary of State to communicate to 
the ministers of France and Britain, the principles in 
which they concurred ; these being considered as set- 
tled. TTircular letters, also, were addressed to the 
Governors of several States, requiring their co-opera- 
tion, with force, if necessary, to carry out the rules 
agreed upon. 

Genet took umbrage at these decisions of the gov- 
ernment, and expressed his dissatisfaction in a letter, 
complaining of them as violations of natural right, and 
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subversive of the existing treaties between the two na- 
tions. His letter, though somewhat wanting in strict 
decoram of language, induced a review of the subject 
in the cabinet ; and he was informed that no reason ap- 
peared for changing the system adopted. He was further 
informed that in the opinion of the executive, the ves- 
sels which had been illegally equipped, should depart 
from the ports of the United States. 

Genet was not disposed to acquiesce in these decis- 
ions. He was aware of the grateful feelings of the na- 
tion to France: of the popular disposition to go all 
lengths short of war, in her favor ; of the popular idea, 
that repubUcan interests were identical on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; that a royal triumph over republicanism 
in Europe, would be followed by a combination to de- 
stroy it in this country. He had heard the clamor 
among the populace, and uttered in Freneau*s Gazette 
and other newspapers, against the policy of neutrality ; 
the people, he thought, were with him, if Washington 
was not, and he beUeved the latter would not dare to 
risk his popidarity in thwarting their enthusiasm. He 
persisted, therefcfre, in disregarding the decisions of the 
government, and spoke of them as a departure from 
the obligations it owed to France ; a cowardly aban- 
donment of friends when danger menaced. 

Another event added to the irritation of Genet. 
Two American citizens, whom he had engaged at 
Charleston, to cruise in the service of France, were ar- 
rested on board of the privateer, conducted to prison, 
and prosecutions commenced against them. The in- 
dignant feelings of Genet were vented in an extraordi- 
nary letter to the Secretary of State. When speaking 
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of their arrest, " The crime laid to their charge," writes 
he — " the crime which my mind cannot conceive, and 
which ray pen almost refuses to state — ^is the serving of 
France, and defending with her children, the common 
glorious cause of liberty. 

" Being ignorant of any positive law or treaty, which 
deprives Americans of this privilege and authorizes offi- 
cers of police, arbitrarily to take mariners in the service 
of France, from on board of their vessels, I call upon your 
intervention, sir, and that of the President of the United 
States, in order to obtain the immediate releasement of 
the above-mentioned officers, who have acquired, by the 
sentiments animating them, and by the act of their en- 
gagement, anterior to any act to the contrary, the right 
of French citizens, if they have lost that of American 
citizens." 

The lofty and indignant tone of this letter had no 
effect in shaking the determination of government, or 
obtaining the release of the prisoners. Washington 
confesses, however, that he was very much harried and 
perplexed by the " disputes, memorials, and what not," 
with which he was pestered, by one or other of the 
powers at war. It was a sore trial of his equanimity, 
his impartiality, and his discrimination, and wore upon 
his spirits and his health. " The President is not well," 
writes Jefferson to Madison (June 9th) ; " little linger- 
ing fevers have been hanging about him for a week or 
ten days, and affected his looks most remarkably. He 
is also extremely affected by the attacks made and kept 
up on him, in the public papers. I think he feels these 
things more than any other person I ever yet met with. 
I am sincerely sorry to see them." 
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Jefferson's sorrow was hardly in accordance with 
the resolution expressed by him, to retain Freneau in 
his office, notwithstanding his incessant attacks upon the 
President and the measures of his government. Wash- 
ington might well feel sensitive to these attacks, which 
Jefferson acknowledges were the more mischievous, 
from being planted on popular groimd, on the universal 
love of the people to France and its cause. But he was 
not to be deterred by personal considerations, from the 
strict line of his duty. He was aware that, in with- 
standing the pubUc infatuation in regard to France, he 
was putting an unparalleled popularity at hazard ; but 
he put it at hazard without hesitation ; and, in so do- 
ing, set a magnanimous example for his successors in 
office to endeavor to follow. 
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In the latter part ' of July, Washington was suddenly 
called to Mount Vernon by the death of Mr. Whiting, 
the manager of his estates. During his brief absence 
from the seat of government, occurred the case of the 
Little Saeah. This was a British merchant vessel 
which had been captured by a French privateer, and 
brought into Philadelphia, where she had been armed 
and equipped for privateering ; manned with one hun- 
dred and twenty men, many of them Americans, and 
her name changed into that of Le Petit Democrat. 
This, of course, was in violation of Washington's decis- 
ion, which had been communicated to Genet. 

General Mifflin, now Governor of Pennsylvania, be- 
ing informed, on the 6th of July, that the vessel was to 
sail the next day, sent his secretary, Mr. Dallas, at mid- 
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night to Genet, to persuade him to detain her until the 
President should arrive, intimating that otherwise force 
would be used to prevent her departure. 

Genet flew into one of the transports of passion to 
which he was prone ; contrasted the treatment experi- 
•enocd by him from the officers of government, with the 
attachment to his nation professed by the people at 
large ; declared that the President was not the sovereign 
of the country, and had no right, without consulting 
Congress, to give such instructions as he had issued to 
the State (jovemors; threatened to appeal from his 
decision to the people, and to repel force by force, 
should an attempt be made to seize the privateer. 

Apprised of this menace. Governor Mifflin forthwith 
ordered out one hundred and twenty of the militia to 
take possession of the privateer, and commimicated the 
circumstances of the case to the cabinet. 

Mr. Jefferson now took the matter in hand, and, on 
the 7th of July, in an interview with Genet, repeated the 
request that the privateer be detained until the arrival of 
the President. Genet, he writes, instantly took up the 
subject in a very high tone, and went into an immense 
field of declamation and complaint. Jefierson made a 
few efforts to be heard, but, finding them ineffectual, 
sufiered the torrent of vituperation to pour on. He 
«at in silence, therefore, while Genet charged the gov- 
ernment with having violated the treaties between the 
two nations ; with having sufiered its fiag to be insulted 
and disregarded by the English ; who stopped its vessels 
on the high seas, and took out of them whatever they 
suspected to be French property. He declared that he 
had been thwarted and opposed in every thing he had to 
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do with the government ; so that he sometimes thought 
of packing up and going away, as he found he could not 
be useful to his nation in any thing. He censured the 
executive for the measures it had taken withoq^ con- 
sulting Congress, and declared that, on the President's 
return, he would certainly press him to convene that 
body. 

He had by this time exhausted his passion and 
moderated his tone, and Jefferson took occasion to say 
a word. " I stopped him," writes he, " at the subject 
of calling Congress ; explained our constitution to him 
as having divided the functions of government among 
three different authorities, the executive, legislative, and 
judiciary, each of which were supreme on all questions 
belonging to their department, and independent of the 
others ; that all the questions which had arisen between 
him and us, belonged to the executive department and, 
if Congress were sitting, could not be carried to them, 
nor would they take notice of them." 

Genet asked with surprise, if Congress were not the 
sovereign ? 

" No," replied Jefferson. " They are sovereign only 
in making laws; the executive is the sovereign in 
executing them, and the judiciary in construing them, 
where they relate to that department." 

" But at least," cried Genet, " Congress are bound 
to see that the treaties are observed." " No," rejoined 
Jefferson. "There are very few cases, indeed, arising 
out of treaties, which they can take notice of. The 
President is to see that treaties are observed." 

"If he decides against the treaty," demanded 
Genet, " to whom is a nation to appeal ? " " The con- 
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stitution," replied Jefferson, " has made the President 
the last appeal/' 

Genet, perfectly taken aback at finding his own 
ignorgnce in the matter, shragged his shoulders, made 
a bow, and said, " he would not compliment Mr. Jef- 
ferson on such a constitution ! " 

He had now subsided into coohiess and good . hu- 
mor, and the subject of the Little Sarah being resumed, 
Jefferson pressed her detention until the President's 
return ; intimating that her previous departure would 
be considered a very serious offence. 

Genet made no promise, but expressed himself very 
happy to be able to inform Mr. Jefferson that the ves- 
sel was not in a state of readiness ; she had to change 
her position that day, he said, and fall down the river, 
somewhere about the lower end of the town, for the 
convenience of taking some things on board, and would 
not depart yet. 

When Jefferson endeavored to extort an assurance 
that she would await the President's return, he evaded 
a direct committal, intimating, however, by look and 
gesture, that she would not be gone before that time. 
'^ But let me beseech you," said he, " not to permit any 
attempt to put men on board of her. She is fiUed 
with high-spirited patriots, and they will unquestiona- 
bly resist. And there is no occasion, for I tell you 
she will not be ready to depart for some time." 

Jefferson was accordingly impressed with the belief 
that the privateer would remain in the river until the 
President should decide on her case, and, on communi- 
cating this conviction to the Governor, the latter or- 
dered the militia to be dismissed. 
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Hamilton and Knox, on the other hand, were 
distrustful, and proposed the immediate erection of a 
battery on Mud Island, with guns mounted to fire at 
the vessel, and even to sink her, if she attempted to 
pass. Jefferson, however, refusing to concur in the 
measure, it was not adopted. The vessel, at that time, 
was at Gloucester Point, but soon fell down to Chester. 

Washington arrived at Philadelphia on the 11th 
of July ; when, papers requiring " instant attention " 
were put into his hands. They related to the, case of 
the Little Sarah, and were from Jefferson, who, being 
ill with fever, had retired to his seat in the country. 
Nothing could exceed the displeasure of Washington 
when he examined these papers. 

In a letter written to Jefferson, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, he puts these indignant queries : " What is to be 
done in the case of the Little Sarah, now at Chester ? Is 
the minister of the French republic to set the acts of 
this government at defiance wifli impunity ? And then 
threaten the executive with an appeal to the people ! 
What must the world think of such conduct, and of the 
government of the United States in submitting to it ? 

" These are serious questions. Circumstances press 
for decision, and, as you have had time to consider them 
(upon me they come unexpectedly), I wish to know 
your opinion upon them, even before to-morrow, for the 
vessel may then be gone." 

Mr. Jefferson, in a reply of the same date, informed 
the President of his having received assurance, that day, 
from Mr. Genet, that the vessel would not be gone be- 
fore his (the President's) decision. 

In consequence of this assurance of the Prench 
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minister, no immediate measures of a coercive nature 
were taken with regard to the vessel ; but, in a cabinet 
council held the next day, it was determined to detain 
in port all privateers which had been equipped vrithin 
the United States by any of the belligerent powers. 

No time was lost in communicating this determina- 
tion to Genet ; but, in defiance of it, the vessel sailed 
on her cruise. 

It must have been a severe trial of Washington's 
spirit to see his authority thus braved and insulted, 
and to find that the people, notwithstanding the indig- 
nity thus offered to their chief magistrate, sided with 
the aggressors, and exulted in their open defiance of his 
neutral policy. 

About this time a society was formed under the 
auspices of the French minister, and in imitation of the 
Jacobin clubs of Paris. It was called the Democratic 
Society, and soon gave rise to others throughout the 
Union ; all taking the French side in the present ques- 
tions. The term democrat, thenceforward, began to 
designate an ultra-republican. 

Fresh mortifications awaited Washington, from the 
distempered state of public sentiment. The trial came 
on of Gideon Henfield, an American citizen, prosecuted 
under the advice of the Attorney- General, for having 
enlisted, at Charleston, on board of a French privateer 
which had brought prizes into the port of Philadelphia. 
The populace took part with Henfield. He had enlist- 
ed before the proclamation of neutrality had been pub- 
hshed, and even if he had enlisted at a later date,' was 
he to be punished for engaging with their ancient ally, 
France, in the cause of hberty against the royal despots 
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of Europe ? His acquittal exposed Washington to the 
obloquy of having attempted a measure whidh the laws 
would not justify. It showed him, moreover, the futiU- 
ty of attempts at punishment for infractions of the rules 
proclaimed for the preservation of neutrahty ; while the 
clamorous rejoicing by which the acquittal of Henfield 
had been celebrated, evinced the popular disposition to 
thwart that line of policy which he considered most cal- 
culated to promote the public good. Nothing, however, 
could induce him to swerve from that policy. " I have a 
consolation within," said he, " that no earthly eflfort can 
deprive me of, and that is, that neither ambitious nor 
interested motives have influenced my conduct. The 
arrows of malevolence, therefore, however barbed and 
well pointed, can never reach the most vulnerable part 
of me ; though, whilst I am set up as a mark, they will 
be continually aimed." * 

Hitherto Washington had exercised great forbear- 
ance toward the French minister, notwithstanding the 
Uttle respect shown by the latter to the rights of the 
United States ; but the official communications of Genet 
were becoming too offensive and insulting to be longer 
tolerated. Meetings of the heads of departments and 
the Attorney General were held at the President's on 
the 1st and 2d of August, in which the whole of the 
official correspondence and conduct of Genet was passed 
in review ; and it was agreed that his recall should be 
desired. Jefferson recommended that the desire should 
be expressed with great deUcacy ; the others were for per- 
emptory terms. Knox was for sending him off at once, 
but this proposition was generally scouted. In the end 

* Letter to Got. Lee. Sparks, x. 369. 
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it was agreed that a letter should be written to Gouv- 
erneur Morris, giving a statement of the case, with ac- 
companying documents, that he might lay the whole 
before the executive council of France, and explain the 
reason for desiring the recall of Mr. Genet. 

It was proposed that a publication of the whole cor- 
respondence, and a statement of the proceedings, should 
be made by way of appeal to the people. This pro- 
duced animated debates. Hamilton spoke with great 
warmth in favor of an appeal. Jeflferson opposed it. 
" Genet," said he, " will appeal also ; it will become a 
contest between the President and Genet. Anony- 
mous writers will take it up. There will be the same 
difference of opinion in public as in our cabinet — there 
will be the same diflference in Congress, for it must be 
laid before them. It would work, therefore, very un- 
pleasantly at home. How would it work abroad?*^ 

Washington, already weary and impatient, under 
the incessant dissensions of his cabinet, was stung by 
the suggestion that he might be held up as in conflict 
with Genet, and subjected, as he had been, to the 
ribaldry of the press. At this unlucky moment Knox 
blundered forth with a specimen of the scandalous libels 
already in circulation ; a pasquinade lately printed, 
called The Funeral of George Washington, wherein 
the President was represented as placed upon a guillo- 
tine, a horrible parody on the late decapitation of the 
French king. The President, Avrites Jefferson, now 
burst forth into one of those transports of paseion be- 
yond his control ; inveighed against the personal abuse 
which had been bestowed upon him, and defied any 
man on earth to produce a single act of his since he 
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had been in the government, that had not been done 
on the purest motives. 

"He had never repented but once the having 
slipped the moment of resigning his office, and that 
was every moment since." In the agony of his heart 
he declared that he had rather be in his grave than in 
his present situation; that he had rather be on his 
ferm than to be made emperor of the world — and yet, 
said he, indignantly, they are charging me with want- 
ing to be a king 1 

All were silent during this burst of feeling — a pause 
ensued — ^it was difficult to resume the question. Wash- 
ington, however, who had recovered his equanimity, put 
an end to the difficulty. There was no necessity, he 
said, for deciding the matter at present ; the proposi- 
tions agreed to, respecting the letter to Mr. Morris, 
might be put into a train of execution, and, perhaps, 
events would show whether the appeal would be ne- 
cessary or not.* 

* Jefferson's Works, iz. 164. 
YOL. V. — 12 
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Washington had hitherto been annoyed and per- 
plexed by havmg to manage a divided cabinet ; he was 
now threatened with that cabinet's dissolution. Mr. 
Hamilton had informed him by letter, that private as 
well as public reasons had determined him to retire 
from office toward the close of the next session ; proba- 
bly with a view to give Congress an opportunity to 
examine into his conduct. Now came a letter from 
Mr. Jefferson, dated July 31st, in wliich he recalled 
the circumstances which had induced him to postpone 
for a while his original intention of retiring from office 
at the close of the first four years of the republic. 
These circumstances, he observed, had now ceased to 
such a degree as to leave him free to think again of a 
day on which to withdraw ; " at the close, therefore, of 
the ensuing month of September, I shall beg leave to 
retire to scenes of greater tranquiUity, from those for 
which I am every day more and more convinced that 
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neither my talents, tone of mind, nor time of life fit 



me. 



Washington was both grieved and embarrassed by 
this notification. Full of concern, he called upon Jef- 
ferson at his country residence near Philadelphia ; pic- 
tured his deep distress at finding himself, in the pres- 
ent perplexing juncture of afiairs, about to be deserted 
by those of his cabinet on whose counsel he had 
counted, and whose places he knew not where to find 
persons competent to supply ; and, in his chagrin, again 
expressed his repentance that he himself had not re* 
signed as he had once meditated. 

The public mind, he went on to observe, was in ai> 
alarming state of ferment; political combinations of 
various kinds were forming ; where all this would end 
he knew not. A new Congress was to assemble, more 
numerous than the last, perhaps of a difierent spirit ; 
the first expressions of its sentiments would be impor- 
tant, and it would relieve him considerably if Jefferson 
would remain in office, if it were only until the end of 
the session. 

Jefferson, in reply, pleaded an excessive repugnance 
to public life ; and, what seems to have influenced him 
more sensibly, the actual uneasiness of his position. 
He was obliged, he said, to move in exactly the circle 
which he knew to bear him peculiar hatred ; " the- 
wealthy aristocrats, the merchants coimected closely 
with England ; the newly-created paper fortunes." Thus 
surrounded, his words were caught, multiplied, miscon-. 
strued, and even fabricated, and spread abroad to his 
injury. 

Mr. Jefferson pleaded, moreover, that the opposition 
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of views between Mr. Hamilton and himself was pecu- 
liarly unpleasant, and destructive of the necessary har- 
mony. With regard to the republican party he was 
sure it had not a view which went to the frame of the 
government ; he believed the next Congress would at- 
tempt nothing material but to render their own body 
independent ; the manoeuvres of Mr. Genet might pro- 
duce some little embarrassment, but the republicans 
would abandon that functionary the moment they knew 
the nature of his conduct. 

Washington replied, that he beheved the views of 
the republican party to be perfectly pure : " but when 
men put a machine into motion," said he, "it is impos- 
sible for them to stop it exactly where they would 
choose, or to say where it will stop. The constitution 
we have is an excellent one, if we can keep it where 
it is. 

He again adverted to Jefferson's constant suspicion 
that there was a party disposed to change the constitu- 
tion into a monarchical form, declaring that there was 
not a man in the United States who would set his face 
more decidedly against such a change than himself. 

" No rational man in the United States suspects 
you of any other disposition," cried Jefferson ; " but 
there does not pass a week in which we cannot prove 
declarations dropping from the monarchical party, that 
our government is good for nothing ; is a milk-and- 
water thing which cannot support itself; that we must 
knock it down and set up something with more 
energy." 

" If that is the case," rejoined Washington, " it is 
a proof of their insanity, for the republican spirit of the 
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Union is so manifest and so solid that it is astonishing 
how any one can expect to move it." 

We have only Jefferson's account of this and other 
interesting interviews of a confidential nature which he 
had with the President, and we give them generally 
almost in his own words, through w\iich, partial as they 
may have been, we discern Washington's constant 
efforts to moderate the growing antipathies between the 
eminent men whom he had sought to assist him in 
conducting the government. lie continued to have 
the highest opinion of Jefferson's abiUties, his knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs, his thorough patriotism ; and it 
was his earnest desire to retain him in his cabinet 
through the whole of the ensuing session of Congress ; 
before the close of which he trusted the affairs of the 
country relating to foreign powers, Indian disturbances, 
and internal policy, would have taken a more decisive, 
and it was to be hoped agreeable form than they then 
had. A compromise was eventually made, according 
to which Jefferson was to be allowed a temporaiy ab- 
sence in the autumn, and on his return was to continue 
in office imtil January. 

In the mean time Genet had proceeded to New 
York, which very excitable city was just then in a great 
agitation. The frigate Ambuscade, while anchored in 
the harbor, had been challenged to single combat by 
the British frigate Boston, Captain Courtney, which 
was cruising off the Hook. The challenge was accepted ; 
a severe action ensued ; Coiu'tncy was killed ; and the 
Boston, much damaged, was obliged to stand for Hali- 
fax. The Ambuscade returned triumphant to New 
York, and entered the port amid the enthusiastic cheers 
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of the populace. On the same day, a French fleet of 
fifteen sail arrived from the Chesapeake and anchored 
in the Hudson river. The officers and crews were ob- 
jects of unbounded favor with all who incHned to the 
French cause. Bompard, the commander of the Am- 
buscade, was the hero of the day. Tri-colored cock- 
ades and tri-colored ribbons were to be seen on every 
side, and rude attempts to chaunt the Marseilles Hymn 
And the Carmagnole resounded through the streets. 

In the midst of this excitement, the ringing of bells 
tmd the firing of cannon announced that Citizen Genet 
w^as arrived at Powles Hook Ferry, directly opposite 
the city. There was an immediate assemblage of the 
republican party in the fields now called the Park. A 
<»mmittee was appointed to escort Genet into the city. 
He entered it amid the almost frantic cheerings of the 
populace. Addresses were made to him, expressing 
devoted attachment to the French republic, and abjuring 
all neutrality in regard to its heroic struggle. " The 
cause of France is the cause of America," cried the 
enthusiasts ; " it is time to distinguish its friends from 
its foes." Genet looked round him. The tri-colored 
cockade figured in the hats of the shouting multitude ; 
tri-colored ribbons fluttered from the dresses of fe- 
males in the windows ; the French flag was hoisted on 
the top of the Tontine Cofiee House (the City Exchange), 
surmounted by the cap of liberty. Can we wonder 
that what little discretion Genet possessed, was com- 
pletely overborne by this tide of seeming popularity ? 

In the midst of his self-gratulation and complacency, 
iiowevcr, he received a letter from Mr. Jefierson (Sept. 
I5th\ acquainting him with the measures taken to pro- 
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cure his recall, and inclosing a copy of the letter written 
for that purpose to the American minister at Paris. It 
was added that, out of anxious regard lest the interests of 
France might suffer, the Executive would, in the mean 
time, receive his (M. Genet's) communications in writ- 
ing, and admit the continuance of his functions so long 
as they should be restrained within the law as thereto- 
fore announced to him, and should be of the tenor 
usually observed towards independent nations, by the 
representative of a friendly power residing with them. 

The letter of the Secretary of State threw Genet 
into a violent passion, and produced a reply (Sept. 18), 
written while he was still in a great heat. In this he 
attributed his disfavor with the American government 
to the machinations of " those gentlemen who had so 
often been represented to him as aristocrats, partisans 
of monarchy, partisans of England and her constitution, 
and consequently enemies of the principles which all 
good Frenchmen had embraced with reUgious enthu- 
siasm." " These persons," he said, " alarmed by the 
popularity which the zeal of the American people for 
the cause of France had shed upon her minister; 
alarmed also by his inflexible and incorruptible attach- 
ment to the severe maxims of democracy, were striving 
to ruin him in his own country, after having united all 
their efforts to calumniate him in the minds of their 
fellow-citizens." 

" These people," observes he, " instead of a demo- 
cratic ambassador, would prefer a minister of the an- 
cient regime, very complaisant, very gentle, very dis- 
posed to pay court to people in office, to conform blindly 
to every thing which flattered then* views and projects ; 
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above all, to prefer to the sure and modest society of 
good farmers, simple citizens, and honest artisans, that 
of distinguished personages who speculate so patrioti- 
cally in the pubUc funds, in the lands, and the paper 
of government." 

In his heat, Genet resented the part Mr. Jefferson 
had taken, notwithstanding their cordial intimacy, in 
the present matter, although this part had merely been 
the discharge of an official duty. " Whatever, Sir," 
writes Genet, " may be the result of the exjioit of which 
you have rendered yourself the generous instrument, 
after having made me believe that you were my friend, 
after having initiated me in the mysteries which have 
influenced my hatred against all those who aspire to 
absolute power, there is an act of justice which the 
American people, which the French people, which all 
free people are interested in demanding ; it is, that a 
particular inquiry should be made, in the approaching 
Congress, into the motives which have induced the chief 
of the executive power of the United States to take 
upon himself to demand the recall of a public minister, 
whom the sovereign people of the United States had 
received fi-atemally and recognized, before the diplo- 
matic forms had been fulfilled in respect to him at 
Philadelphia." 

The wrongs of which Genet considered himself en- 
titled to complain against the executive, commenced 
before his introduction to that functionary. It was the 
proclamation of neutraUty which first grieved his spirit. 
" I was extremely wounded," writes he, " that the Pres- 
ident of the United States should haste, before know- 
ing what I had to transmit on the part of the French 
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republic, to proclaim sentiments over which decency 
and friendship should at least have thrown a veil." 

He was grieved, moreover, that on his first audi- 
ence, the President had spoken only of the friendship 
of the United States for France, without uttering a 
word or expressing a single sentiment in regard to its 
revolution, although all the towns, all the villages from 
Charleston to Philadelphia, had made the air resound 
with their ardent voices for the French republic. And 
what further grieved his spirit was, to obsen^e " that 
this first magistrate of a free people had decorated his 
saloon with certain medallions of Capet [meaning 
Louis XVI.] and his family, which served in Paris for 
rallying signs." 

We forbear to cite further this angry and ill-judged 
letter. Unfortimately for Genet's ephemeral popular- 
ity, a rumor got abroad that he had expressed a deter- 
mination to appeal from the president to the people. 
This at first was contradicted, but was ultimately 
established by a certificate of Chief Justice Jay and 
Mr. Rufus King, of the United States Senate, which 
was published in the papers. 

The spirit of audacity thus manifested by a foreign 
minister shocked the national pride. Meetings were 
held in every part of the Union to express the public 
feeling in the matter. In these meetings the proclama- 
tion of neutrality and the system of measures fiowing 
from it, were sustained, partly from a conviction of their 
wisdom and justice, but more from an undiminished 
aflfection for the person and character of Washington ; 
for many who did not espouse his views, were ready to 
support him in the exercise of his constitutional func- 
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tions. The warm partisans of Genet, however, were 
the more vehement in his support from the temporary 
ascendency of the other party. They advocated his 
right to appeal from the president to the people. The 
president, they argued, was invested with no sanctity to 
make such an act criminal. In a repubhcan country 
the people were the real sovereigns. 
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While the neutrality of the United States, so jealously 
guarded by Washington, was endangered by the in- 
trigues of the French minister, it was put to imminent 
hazard by ill-advised measures of the British cabinet. 

There was such a scarcity in France, in consequence 
of the failure of the crops, that a famine was apprehend- 
ed. England, avaiUng herself of her naval ascendency, 
determined to increase the distress of her rival by cut- 
ting off all her supplies from abroad. In June, 1793, 
therefore, her cruisers were instructed to detain all ves- 
sels bound to France with cargoes of com, flour, or meal, 
take them into port, unload them, purchase the car- 
goes, make a proper allowance for the freight, and then 
release the vessels ; or to allow the masters of them, on 
a stipulated secmity, to dispose of their cargoes in a 
port in amity with England. This measure gave um- 
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brage to all parties in the United States, and brought 
out an earnest remonstrance from the government, as 
being a violation of the law of neutrals, and indefensible 
on any proper construction of the law of nations. 

Another grievance which helped to swell the tide 
of resentment against Great Britain, was the frequent 
impressment of American seamen, a wrong to which 
they were particularly exposed from national similarity. 

To these may be added the persistence of Great 
Britain in holding the posts to the south of the lakes^ 
which, according to treaty stipulations, ought to have 
been given up. Washington did not feel himself 
in a position to press our rights under the treaty, with 
the vigorous hand that some would urge; questions 
having risen in some of the State coiuls, to obstruct 
the fulfilment of our part of it, which regarded the pay- 
ment of British debts contracted before the war. 

The violent partisans of France thought nothing of 
these shortcomings on our own part ; and would have 
had the forts seized at once ; but Washington considered 
a scrupulous discharge of our own obligations the neces- 
sary preUminary, should so violent a measure be deemed 
advisable. His prudent and conscientious conduct in 
this particular, so in unison with the impartial justice 
which governed all his actions, was cited by partisan 
writers, as indicative of his preference of England to 
" our ancient ally." 

The hostilities of the Indians north of the Ohio, by 
many attributed to British wiles, still continued. The 
attempts at an amicable negotiation had proved as fmit- 
less as Washington had anticipated. The troops under 
Wayne had, therefore, taken the field to act oflfensive- 
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ly ; but from the lateness of the season, had fonned a 
winter camp near the site of the present city of Cincin- 
nati, whence Wayne was to open his campaign in the 
ensuing spring. 

Congress assembled on the 2d of December (1793), 
with various causes of exasperation at work; the in- 
trigues of Genet and the aggressions of England, unit- 
ing to aggravate to a degree of infatuation the partiaUty 
for France, and render imminent the chance of a foreign 
war. 

Washington, in his opening speech, after expressing 
his deep and respectful sense of the renewed testimony 
of public approbation manifested in his re-election, pro- 
ceeded to state the measures he had taken, in conse- 
quence of the war in Europe, to protect the rights and 
interests of the United States, and maintain peaceful 
relations with the belligerent parties. Still he pressed 
upon Congress the necessity of placing the coimtry in a 
condition of complete defence. " The United States," 
said he, " ought not to indulge a persuasion that, con- 
trary to the order of human events, they will forever 
keep at a distance those painful appeals to arms with 
which the history of every nation abounds. There is a 
rank due to the United States among nations, which 
wiU be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must 
be able to repel it ; if we desire to secure peace — one of 
the most powerful instrumr^nts of our prosperity — ^it 
must be known that we are, at all times, ready for war." 
In the spirit of these remarks, he urged measures to 
increase the amount of arms and ammunition in the 
arsenals, and to improve the militia establishment. 
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One part of his speech conveyed an impressive 
admonition to the House of Representatives: "No 
pecuniary consideration is more urgent than the regular 
redemption and discharge of the pubUc debt ; in none 
can delay be more injurious, or an economy of time 
more valuable." 

The necessity of augmenting the public revenue in 
a degree commensurate with the objects suggested, was 
likewise touched upon. 

In concluding his speech, he endeavored to impress 
upon his hearers the magnitude of their task, the im- 
portant interests confided to them, and the conscien- 
tiousness that should reign over their deliberations. 
"Without an unprejudiced coolness, the welfare of the 
government may be hazarded ; without harmony, as far 
as consists with freedom of sentiment, its dignity may 
be lost. But, as the legislative proceedings of the 
United States will never, I trust, be reproached for the 
want of temper or of candor, so shall not the public 
happiness languish from the want of my strenuous and 
warmest co-operation." 

In a message to both Houses, on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, concerning foreign relations, Washington spoke 
feelingly with regard to those with the representative 
and executive bodies of France : " It is with extreme 
concern I have to inform you that the proceedings of 
the person whom they have unfortunately appointed 
their minister plenipotentiary here, have breathed noth- 
ing of the friendly spirit of the nation which sent him ; 
their tendency, on the contrary, has been to involve us 
in war abroad, and discord and anarchy at home. So 
far as his acts, or those of his agents, have threatened 
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our immediate commitment in the war, or flagrant in- 
sult to the authority of the laws, their effect has been 
counteracted by the ordinary cognizance of the laws, 
and by an exertion of the powers confided to me. 
Where their danger was not imminent, they have been 
borne with, from sentiments of regard for his nation ; 
fix)m a sense of their friendship towards us ; from a 
conviction, that they would not suffer us to remain 
long exposed to the action of a person, who has so little 
respected our mutual dispositions; and, I will add, 
from a reliance on the firmness of my fellow-citizens in 
their principles of peace and order." 

John Adams, speaking of this passage of the mes- 
sage, says : " The President has given Genet a bolt of 
thunder." He questioned, however, whether Washing- 
ton would be supported in it by the two Houses — " al- 
though he stands at present, as high in the admiration 
and confidence of the people as ever he did, I expect 
he will find many bitter and desperate enemies arise in 
consequence of his just judgment against Genet." * 

In fact, the choice of speaker showed that there was 
a majority of ten against the administration, in the 
House of Representatives; yet it was manifest, from 
the affectionate answer on the 6th, of the two Houses, 
to Washington's speech, and the satisfaction expressed 
at liis re-election, that he was not included in the oppo- 
sition which, from this act, appeared to await his poUti- 
cal system. The House did justice to the piuity and 
patriotism of the motives which had prompted him again 
to obey the voice of his country, when called by it to the 
presidential chair. " It is to virtues which have com- 

* Letter to Mrs. Adams. Life, vol. i., p. 460. 
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manded long and universal reverence, and services from 
which have flowed great and lasting benefits, that the 
tribute of praise may be paid, without the reproach of 
flattery ; and it is from the same sources that the fairest 
anticipations may be derived in favor of the public hap- 
piness." 

Notwithstanding the popular ferment in favor of 
France, both Houses seem to have approved the course 
pursued by Washington in regard to that country ; and 
as to his proclamation of neutrality, while the House 
a])proved of it in guarded terms, the Senate pronoimced 
it "a measure well timed and wise; manifesting a 
watchful solicitude for the welfare of the nation, and 
calculated to promote it." 

Early in the session, Mr. Jefferson, in compliance 
with a requisition which the House of Representative 
had made, Feb. 23d, 1791, furnished an able and com- 
prehensive report of the state of trade of the United 
States with different countries ; the nature and extent of 
exports and imports, and the amount of tonnage of the 
American shipping : specifying, also, the various restric- 
tion and prohibitions by which our commerce was 
embarrassed, and, in some instances, almost ruined. 
" Two methods," he said, " presented themselves, by 
which these impediments might be removed, modified, 
or counteracted ; friendly arrangement or countervailing 
legislation. Friendly arrangements were preferable with 
all who would come into them, and we should carry 
into such arrangements all the liberaUty and spirit of 
accommodation which the natiu'e of the case would 
admit. But,'' adds he, " should any nation continue its 
system of prohibitive duties and regulations, it behooves 
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US 10 protect our citizens, their commerce, and naviga- 
tion, by counter prohibitions, duties, and regulations." 
To effect this, he suggested a series of legislative meas- 
ures of a retaliatory kind.* 

With this able and elaborate report, Jefferson closed 
his labors as Secretary of State. His last act was a 
kmd of parting gun to Mr. Genet. This restless func- 
tionary had, on the 20th of December, sent to him 
translations of the instructions given him by the execu- 
tive council of France; desiring that the President 
would lay them officially before both Houses of Con- 
gress, and proposing to transmit successively, other 
papers to be laid before them in like manner. 

Jefferson, on the 31st of December, informed Genet 
that he had laid his letter and its accompaniments, be- 
fore the President. " I have it in charge to observe," 
adds he, '^ that your functions as the missionary of a 
foreign nation here, are confined to the transactions 
rf the affairs of your nation, with the executive of the 
United States ; that the communications which are to 
pass between the executive and legislative branches, 
caimot be a subject for your interference, and that the 
President must be left to judge for himself what mat- 
ters his duly or the public good may require him to 
propose to the deliberations of Congress. I have, 
therefore, the honor of returning you the copies sent for 
distribution, and of being, with great respect, sir, your 
most obedient, and most humble servant.'' 

Such was Jefferson's dignified rebuke of the pre- 
sumptuous meddling of Genet, and indeed his whole 
course of official proceedings with that minister, notwith- 

• Soe Jeflfenon's Worka, Vol. Vn. 
TOL. v.— 18 
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standing his personal intimacy with him and his stioiig 
French partialities, is worthy of the highest approba- 
tion. Genet, in fact, who had calculated on Jeffersoa's 
friendship, charged him openly with having a language 
official and a language confidential, but it certainly was 
creditable to him, as a public functionary in a place oi 
high trust, that, in his official transactions, he could nae 
superior to individual prejudices and partialities, and 
consult only the dignity and interests of his countiy. 

Washington had been especially sensible of the tal- 
ents and integrity displayed by Jefierson during the doB^ 
ing year of his secretaryship, and particularly throughout 
this French i)erplexity, and had recently made a last 
attempt, but an unsuccessful one, to persuade him to 
remain in the cabinet. On the same day with his let- 
ter to Genet, Jefferson addressed one to Washington, 
reminding hhn of his having postponed his letiranent 
from office until the end of the annual year. " That tewn 
being now arrived," writes he, " and my propensities to 
retirement becoming daily more and more irresistible, I 
now take the Uberty of resigning the office into your hands. 
Be pleased to accept with it my sincere thanks for all the 
indulgences which you have been so good as to exercise 
towards ipe in the discharge of its duties. Conscious 
that my need of them has been great, I have still ever 
found them greater, without any other claim on my part 
than a firm pursuit of what has appeared to me to be 
right, and a thorough disdain of all means which were 
not as open and honorable as their object was pure. 
I carry into my retirement a lively sense of your good- 
ness, and shall continue gratefully to remember it.'* 

The following was Washington's reply : " Smce it 
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has been impossible to prevent you to forego any longer 
the indulgence of your desire for private life, the event, 
however anxious I am to avert it, must be submitted to* 

" But I cannot suffer you to leave your station with- 
out assuring you that the opinion which I had formed of 
your integrity and talents, and which dictated your 
original nomination, has been confirmed by the fullest 
experience, and that both have been eminently displayed 
in the discharge of your duty." 

The place thus made vacant in the cabinet was filled 
by Mr. Edmund Randolph, whose office of Attorney 
General was conferred on Mr. William Bradford of 
Pennsylvania. 

No one seemed to throw off the toils of office with 
more deUght than Jefferson ; or to betake himself with 
more devotion to the simple occupations of rural life. It 
was his boast, in a letter to a friend written some time 
after his return to Monticello, that he had seen no news- 
paper since he had left Philadelphia, and he believed he 
should never take another newspaper of any sort. " I 
think it is Montaigne," writes he, " who has said, that 
ignorance is the softest pillow on which a man can rest 
his head. I am sure it is true as to every thing political, 
and shall endeavor to estrange myself to every thing of 
that character.'' Yet the very next sentence shows the 
lurking of the old party feud. " I indulge myself in 
one political topic only — ^that is, in declaring to my 
countrymen the shameless corruption of a portion of the 
representatives of the first and second Congresses, and 
their implicit devotion to the treasury, '* * 

We subjoin his comprehensive character of Wash- 

* Letter to E. Randolph. Works, iv. 108. 
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ington, the result of long observation and cabinet ex- 
perience, and written in after years, when there was no 
temptation to insincere eulogy : 

« His integrity was most pure ; his justice the mort 
inflexible I have ever known ; no motives of interest or 
consanguimty. of friendship or hatred, being able to bias 
his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the 
word, a wise;, a good, and a great man." 
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Public affairs were becoming more and more compli- 
cated, and events in Europe were full of gloomy portent. 
" The news of this evening/' writes John Adams to his 
wife, on the 9th of January, " is, that the queen of 
Prance is no more. When will savages be satisfied 
with blood ? No prospect of peace in Europe, there- 
fore none of internal harmony in America. We cannot 
well be in a more disagreeable situation than we are 
with aU Europe, with all Indians, and with all Barbaiy 
rovers. Nearly one-half of the Continent is in constant 
opposition to the other, and the President's situation, 
which is highly responsible, is very distressing." 

Adams speaks of having had two hours' conversa- 
tion with Washington alone in his cabinet, but intimates 
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that he could not reveal the purport of it, even by a 
hint ; it had satisfied him, however, of Washington's 
earnest desire to do right ; his close application to dis- 
cover it, and his deUberate and comprehensive view oi 
our affairs with all the world. "The anti-federalists 
and the Frenchified zealots," adds Adams, " have noth- 
ing now to do that I can conceive of, but to ruin his 
character, destroy his peace, and injure his health. He 
supports all their attacks with firmness, and his health 
appears to be very good." * 

The report of Mr. Jefferson on commercial inter- 
course, was soon taken up in the House in a committee 
of the whole. A series of resolutions based on it, and 
relating to the privileges and restrictions of the com- 
merce of the United States, were introduced by Mr, 
Madison, and became the subject of a warm and acri- 
monious debate. The report upheld the poUcy of turn- 
ing the course of trade from England to France, by 
discriminations in favor of the latter ; and the resolu- 
tions were to the same purport. The idea was to op- 
pose commercial resistance to commercial injury; to 
enforce a perfect commercial equaUty by retaliating im- 
positions, assuming that the commercial system of Great 
Britain was hostile to the United States — a position 
strongly denied by some of the debaters. 

Though the subject was, or might seem to be, of a 
purely commercial nature, it was ine\itably mixed up 
with political considerations, according as a favorable 
incUnation to England or France was apprehended. 
The debate waxed warm as it proceeded, with a strong 
infusion of bitterness. Fisher Ames stigmatized the 

* Life of John Adams, vol. i., p. 461. 
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resolutions as having French stamped upon the very 
face of them. Whereupon, Colonel Parker of Virginia, 
wished that there were a stamp onlthe forehead of every 
one to designate whether he were for France or England. 
For himself, he would not be silent and hear that nation 
abused, to whom America was indebted for her rank as 
a nation. There was a burst of applause in the gallery ; 
but the indecorum was rebuked by the gaUeries being 
cleared. 

The debate, which had conunenced on the 18th of 
January, (1794,) was protracted to the 3d of February, 
when the question being taken on the first resolution, 
it was carried by a majority of only five, so nearly were 
parties divided. The further consideration of the re- 
maining resolutions was postponed to March, when it 
was resumed, but, in consequence of the new complexion 
of affairs, was suspended without a decision. 

The next legislative movement was also productive 
of a warm debate, though connected with a subject 
which appealed to the sympathies of the whole nation. 
Algerine corsairs had captured eleven American mer- 
chant vessels, and upwards of one hundred prisoners, 
and the regency manifested a disposition for further 
outrages. A bill was introduced into Congress propos- 
ing a force of six frigates, to protect the commerce of 
the United States against the cruisers of this piratical 
power. The bill met with strenuous opposition. The 
force would require time to prepare it ; and would then 
be insufficient. It might be laying the foundation of a 
large permanent navy and a great pubhc debt. It 
would be cheaper to purchase the friendship of Algiers 
with money, as was done by other nations of superior 
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maritime force, or to purchase the protection of those 
nations. It seems hardly credible at the present day, 
that such policy could have been urged before an Amer- 
ioan Congress, without provoking a burst of scorn and 
indignation ; yet it was heard without any emotion of 
the kind; and, though the biU was eventuaUy passed 
by both Houses, it was but by a small majority. It 
received the hearty assent of the President. 

In the course of this session, fresh instances had 
come before the government of the mischievous activity 
and audacity of Genet ; showing that, not content with 
compromising the neutraUty of the United States at sea, 
he was attempting to endanger it by land. From doc- 
uments received, it appeared that in November he had 
sent emissaries to Kentucky, to enrol American citizens 
in an expedition against New Orleans, and the Spanish 
possessions ; furnishing them with blank commissions for 
the purpose.* It was an enterprise in which the adven- 
turous people of that State were ready enough to em- 
bark, through enthusiasm for the French nation and 
impatience at the delay of Spain to open the navigation 
of the Mississippi. Another expedition was to proceed 
against the Floridas ; men for the purpose to be enlisted 
at the South, to rendezvous in Georgia, and to be aided 
by a body of Indians and by a French fleet, should one 
arrive on the coast. 

A proclamation from Governor Moultrie checked 
all such enlistments in South Carolina, but brought 
forth a letter from Genet to Mr. Jefferson, denying that 
he had endeavored to raise an armed force in that State 
for the service of the republic : " At the same time,'* 

* American State Papers, ii. 86. 
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adds he, '' I am too frank to conceal from you that, au- 
thorized by the French nation to deliver brevets to such 
of your fellow-citizens who feel animated by a desire to 
serve the fairest of causes, I have accorded them to 
several brave republicans of South Carolina, whose in- 
tention appeared to me to be, in expatriating themselves, 
to go among the tribes of independent Indians, ancient 
friends and allies of France, to inflict, if they could, in 
concert with them, the harm to Spaniards and EngUsh- 
men, which the governments of those two nations had 
the baseness to do for a long time to your fellow-citizens, 
mider the name of these savages, the same as they have 
done recently under that of the Algerines." 

Documents relating to these transactions were com- 
municated to Congre'^s by Washington, early in Janu- 
ary. But, though the expedition set on foot in South 
Carolina had been checked, it was subsequently reported 
that the one in Kentucky against Louisiana, was still in 
progress and about to descend the Ohio. 

These schemes showed such determined purpose, 
on the part of Genet, to imdermine the peace of the 
United States, that Washington, without waiting a re- 
ply to the demand for his recall, resolved to keep no 
further terms with that headlong diplomat. The dig- 
nity, possibly the safety of the United States, depended 
upon immediate measures. 

In a cabinet council it was determined to supersede 
Genet's diplomatic functions, deprive him of the conse« 
quent privileges, and arrest his person ; a message to 
Congress, avowing such determination, was prepared, 
but at this critical jimcture came despatches fix)m Gouv- 
emeur Morris, announcing Genet's recall.' 
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The Prencli minister of foreign affairs had, in bet, 
reprobated the conduct of Genet as unauthorized by his 
instructions and deserving of punishment, and Mr. 
Fauchet, secretary of the executive councfl, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Mr. Fauchet arrived in the 
United States in February. 

About this time vigilance was required to guard 
against wrongs fix)m an opposite quarter. We have no- 
ticed the orders issued by Great Britain to her cruisers 
in June, 1793, and the resentment thereby excited in 
the United States. On the 6th of the following month 
of November, she had given them additional instructions 
to detain all vessels laden with the produce of any colo- 
ny belonging to France, or carrying supplies to any such 
colony, and to bring them, with their cargoes, to British 
ports, for adjudication in the British courts of admi- 
ralty. 

Captures of American vessels were taking place in 
consequence of these orders, and heightening public 
irritation. They were considered indicative of deter- 
mined hostility on the part of Great Britain, and they 
produced measures in Congress preparatory to an ap- 
prehended state of war. An embargo was laid, proliibit- 
ing all trade from the United States to any foreign place 
for the space of thirty days, and vigorous preparations 
for defence were adopted with but Uttle opposition. 

On the 27th of March, resolutions were moved that 
all debts due to British subjects be sequestered and paid 
into the treasury, as a fund to indemnify citizens of the 
United States for depredations sustained from British 
cruisers, and that all intercoiu^e with Great Britain be 
interdicted until she had made compensation for these 
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injuries, and until she should make surrender of tlie 
Western posts. 

The popular excitement was intense. Meetings 
were held on the subject of British spoUations. ' Peace 
or war* was the absorbmg question. The partisans 
of France were now in the ascendant. It was scouted 
as pusillanimous any longer to hold terms with England. 
" No doubt," said they, " she despises the proclamation 
of neutrality, as an evidence of timidity ; every motive 
of self-respect calls on the people of the United States 
to show a proper spirit." 

It was suggested that those who were in favor of 
resisting British aggressions should mount the tri-col- 
ored cockade ; and forthvrith it was mounted by many ; 
while a democratic society was formed to correspond 
with the one at Philadelphia, and aid in giving effect 
to these popular sentiments. 

While the pubUc mind was in this inflammable state, 
Washington received advices from Mr. Pinckney, the 
American minister in London, informing him that the 
British ministry had issued instructions to the com- 
manders of armed vessels, revoking those of the 6th of 
November, 1793. Lord Grenville also, in conversation 
with Mr. Pinckney, had explained the real motives for 
that order, showing that, however oppressive in its ex- 
ecution, it had not been intended for the special vexa- 
tion of American commerce. 

Washington laid Pinckney 's letter before Congress 
on the 4th of April. It had its effect on both parties ; 
federahsts saw in it a chance of accommodating difficul- 
ties, and, therefore, opposed all measures calculated to 
irritate ; the other party did not press their beUigereut 
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propositions to any immediate decision^ but showed no 
solicitude to avoid a rupture. 

Jefferson, though reputed to be the head of the 
French party, avowed in a letter to Madison his hope 
that war would not result, but that justice would be 
obtained in a peaceable way ; * and he repeats the hope 
in a subsequent letter. " My countrymen,'* writes he, 
" are groaning under the insults of Great Britain. I 
hope some means will turn up of reconciUng our faith 
and honor with peace. I confess to you, I have seen 
enough of one war never to wish to see another/' f 

" "lis as great an error," writes Hamilton, at the 
same time, " for a nation to overrate as to underrate itself. 
Presumption is as great a fault as timidity. Tis our 
error to overrate ourselves and underrate Great Britaia; 
we forget how little we can annoy, how much we may 
be annoyed." { 

The war cry, however, is too obvious a tneans of 
popular excitement to be readily given up. Busy par- 
tisans saw that the feehng of the populace was belliger- 
ent, and every means were taken by the press and the 
democratic societies to exasperate this feeling ; accord- 
ing to them the crisis called, not for moderation, but for 
decision, for energy. Still, to adhere to a neutral posi- 
tion, would argue tameness — cowardice ! Washington, 
however, was too morally brave to be clamored out of 
his wise moderation by such taunts. He resolved to 
prevent a war if possible, by an appeal to British jus- 
tice, to be made through a special envoy, who should 

• Jeffcrson^s Works, vol. iv., p. 102. 

f lb. ToL iv., p. 104. Letter to John Adams. 

X Hamilton's Works, It. 628. 
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represent to the British govemment the injuries we 
had sustained from it in various ways» and should urge 
indemnification. 

The measure was decried by the party favorable to 
France, as an undue advance to the British govem- 
ment ; but they were stiU more hostile to it when it was 
rumored that Hamilton was to be chosen for the mis- 
sion. A member of the House of Representatives ad- 
dressed a strong letter to the President, deprecating the 
mission, but especially the reputed choice of the envoy. 
James Monroe, also, at that time, a member of the Sen- 
ate, remonstrated against the nomination of Hamilton, 
as injurious to the public interest and to the interest of 
Washington himself, and offered to explain his reasons 
to the latter in a private interview. 

Washington declined the interview, but requested 
Mr. Monroe, if possessed of any facts ^hich would dis- 
qualify Mr. Hamilton for the mission, to communicate 
them to him in writing. 

"Colonel Hamilton and others have been men- 
tioned," adds he, " but no one is yet absolutely decided 
upon in my mind. But as much wiU depend, among 
other things, upon the abilities of the person sent, and 
his knowledge of the affairs of this coimtry, and as I 
alone am responsible for a proper nomination, it certain- 
ly behooves me to name such a one as, in my judgment, 
combines the requisites for a mission so peculiarly in- 
teresting to the peace and happiness of this country." 

Hamilton, however, aware of the " collateral obsta- 
cles " which existed with respect to himself, had resolved 
to advise Washington to drop him from the consideration 
and to fix upon another character ; and recommended 
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John Jay, the Chief Justice of the United States, & the 
man whom it would be advisable to send. ** I think/' 
writes he, *' the business would have the best chance 
possible in his hands, and I flatter myself, that his mis- 
sion would issue in a manner that would produce the 
most important good to the nation.'' * 

Mr. Jay was the person ultimately chosen. Wash- 
ington, in his message, thus nominating an additional 
ravoy to Great Britain, expressed undiminished confi- 
dence in the minister actually in London. "But a 
mission like this," observes he, '' while it corresponds 
with the solemnity of the occasion, will announce to the 
woild a solicitude for a friendly adjustment of our com- 
plaints and a reluctance to hostility. Going immediate- 
K fivMu the United States, such an envoy will carry 
with him a full knowledge of the existing temper and 
;ihini$ihi)ity of omr coimtry, and will thus be taught to 
vindi^^te our rights with firmness, and to cultivate peace 
with sina^rity." 

*rho nomination was approved by a majority of ten 
Senators. 

\\\ this sudden and decisive measure Washington 
iKni^ht to stay the precipitate impulses of public passion ; 
to give time to put the country into a complete state of 
defonit\ and to provide such other measures as might 
)>e ntHH>ssary if negotiation, in a reasonable time, should 
jm^vo unsuccessful. t 

Notwithstanding the nomination of the envoy, the 
resolution to cut off all intercourse with Great Britain 
passed the House of Representatives, and was only lost 

* Hamilton's Worici, toL It., p. 581. 

t Letter to Edmund Bandolph. Writingi, x. iOS. 
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in the Senate by the casting vote of the Vice President, 
which was given, according to general belief, " not from 
a disinclination to the ulterior expedience of the meas- 
ure, but from a desire," previously, '* to tiy the effect of 
negotiation." * 

While Washington was thus endeavoring to steer 
the vessel of State, amid the surges and blasts which 
were threatening on every side, Jefferson, who had 
haided out of the storm, writes serenely from his retire- 
ment at Monticello, to his friend Tench Coxe at Paris : 

" Your letters give a comfortable view of French 
affairs, and later events seem to confirm it. Over the 
foreign powers, I am convinced they will triumph com- 
pletely, and I cannot but hope that that triumph, and 
the consequent disgrace of the invading tyrants, is des- 
tined, in order of events, to kindle the wrath of Europe 
against those who have dared to embroil them in sucb 
wickedness, and to bring, at length, kings, nobles, and 
priests, to the scaffolds which they have been so long 
deluging with human blood. I am still warm when- 
ever I think of these scoundrels, though I do it as sd- 
dom as I can, preferring infinitely to contemplate the 
tranquil growth of my lucerne and potatoes. I have so 
completely withdrawn myself from these spectacles of 
usurpation and misrule, that I do not take a single news- 
paper, nor read one a month ; and I feel myself infi- 
nitely the happier for it." f 

* Washington to Tobias Lear, Writings, x. 401. 
t Works, ir. 104. 
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The French government having so promptly complied 
with the wishes of the American government in recalling 
citizen Genet, requested, as an act of reciprocity, the 
recall of Gouvemeur Morris, whose pohtical sympathies 
were considered highly aristocraticaL The request was 
granted accordingly, but Washington, in a letter to 
Morris, notifying him of his being superseded, assured 
him of his own undimmished confidence and friend- 
fihip. 

James Monroe, who was appointed in his place, ar- 
rived at Paris in a moment of great reaction. Robes- 
|)ierre had terminated his bloody career on the scaffold, 
;and the reign of terror was at an end. The new min- 
flfiter from the United States was received in public by 
rthe Convention. The sentiments expressed by Monroe 
•on delivering his credentials, were so completely in uni- 
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son with the feelmgs of the moment, that the President 
of the Convention embraced him with emotion, and it 
was decreed that the American and French flags should 
be entwined and hung up in the hall of the Convention, 
in sign of the union and friendship of the two republics. 

Chiming in with the popular impulse, Monroe pre- 
sented the American flag to the Convention, on the part 
of his country. It was received with enthusiasm, and 
a decree was passed, that the national flag of France 
should be transmitted in return, to the government of 
the United States. 

Washington, in the mean time, was becoming pain- 
fully aware that censorious eyes at home were keeping 
a watch upon his administration, and censorious tongues 
and pens were ready to cavil at every measure. " The 
affairs of this country cannot go wrong," writes he iron- 
ically to Gouvemeur Morris, '* there are so many watch- 
ful guardians of thein, ^nd such infaUible guides, that 
no one is at a loss for a director at every turn." 

This is almost the only instance of irony to be 
found in his usuaUy plain direct correspondence, and 
to us is mournfully suggestive of that soreness and 
weariness of heart with which he saw his conscientious 
pohcy misunderstood or misrepresented, and himself 
becoiiing an object of party hostiUty. 

Within three weeks after the date of this letter, ani 
insurrection broke out in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania, on account of the excise law. We have already 
mentioned the riotous opposition this law had experi- 
enced. Bills of indictment had been found against 
some of the rioters. The marshal, when on the way to 
serve the processes issued by the court, was fired upon 

VOL. V. — ^14 
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by armed men. and narrowly escaped with his life. He 
was subsequently seized and compelled to renounce the 
exercise of his official duties. The house of General 
Nevil, inspector of the revenue, was assailed^ but the 
assailants were repulsed. They assembled in greater 
numbers; the magistrates and militia officers shrank 
from interfering, lest it should provoke a general insur- 
rection ; a few regular soldiers were obtained from the 
garrison at Fort Ktt. There was a parley. The in- 
surgents demanded that the inspector and his papers 
should be given up ; and the soldiers march out of the 
house and ground their arms. The demand being re- 
fused, the house was attacked, the out-houses set on fire, 
and the garrison was compelled to smrender. The 
marshal and inspector finally escaped out of the coun- 
try ; descended the Ohio, and, by a circuitous route, 
found their way to the seat of government ; bringing a 
lamentable tale of their misadventures. 

Washington deprecated the result of these out- 
rageous proceedings. " If the laws are to be so tram- 
pled upon with impunity," said he, " and a minority, a 
small one too, is to dictate to the majority, there is an 
end put, at one stroke, to repubhcan government." 

It was intimated that the insiu'gent district could 
bring seven thousand men into the field. Delay would 
only swell the growing disafiection. On the 7th of 
August Washington issued a proclamation, warning 
the insurgents to disperse, and declaring that if tran- 
quillity were not restored before the 1st of September, 
force would be employed to compel submission to the 
laws. To show that this was not an empty threat, he, 
<on the same day, made a requisition on the governors of 
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of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
for militia to compose an army of twelve thousand men ; 
afterwards augmented to fifteen thousand. 

In a letter to the Governor of Virginia (Light-Horse 
Harry Lee), he says : " I consider this insurrection as 
the first formidable firuit of the Democratic Societies, 
brought forth, I believe, too prematurely for their own 
views, which may contribute to the annihilation of 
them. 

" That these societies were instituted by the artful 
and designing members (many of their body, I have no 
doubt, mean well, but know Uttle of the real plan), pri- 
marily to sow among the people the seeds of jealousy 
and distrust of the government, by destroying all confi- 
dence in the administration of it, and that these doctrines 
have been budding and blowing ever since, is not new 
to any one who is acquainted with the character of their 
leaders, and has been attentive to their manoeuvres. I 
early gave it as my opinion to the confidential charac- 
ters around me, that if these societies were not counter- 
acted (not by prosecutions, the ready way to make them 
grow stronger), or did not fall into disesteem from the 
knowledge of their origin, and the views with which 
ihey had been instituted by their father. Genet, for pur- 
poses well known to the government, they would shake 
the government to its foimdation.'* 

The insurgents manifesting a disposition to persevere 
in their rebellious conduct, the President issued a second 
proclamation on the 25th of September, describing in 
forcible terms, the perverse and obstinate spirit with 
which the lenient propositions of government had been 
met, and declaring his fixed purpose to reduce the re- 
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fractory to obedience. Shortly after this he left Phil* 
adelphia for Carlisle, to join the army, then on its 
march to suppix-jss the insurrection in the western part 
of Pennsylvania. 

Just as Washington was leaving Philadelphia, a let- 
ter was put into his hands from Major-General Morgan. 
The proclamation had roused the spirit of that revolu- 
tionary veteran. He was on his way, he wrote, to join 
the expedition against the insurgents, having command 
of a division of the Virginia militia, of which General 
Lee was commander-in-chief. 

Washington repUed from Carlisle to his old com- 
panion in arms : " Although I regret the occasion which 
has called you into the field, I rejoice to hear you are 
there ; and it is probable I may meet you at Fort Cum- 
berland, whither I shall proceed as soon as I see the 
troops at this rendezvous in condition to advance. At 
that place, or at Bedford, my ulterior resolution must 
be taken, either to advance with the troops into the in- 
surgent counties of this State, or to return to Philadel- 
phia for the purpose of meeting Congress the 3d of next 
month. 

" Imperious circumstances alone can justify my ab- 
sence from the seat of government, whilst Congress are 
in session; but if these, from the disposition of the 
people in the refractory counties, and the state of the 
information I expect to receive at the advanced posts, 
should appear to exist, the less must yield to the greater 
duties of my office, and I shall cross the mountains with 
the troops ; if not, I shall place the command of the 
combined force under the orders of Governor Lee of 
Virginia, and repah* to the seat of government." 
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We will here note that Lawrence Lewis, a son of 
Washington's sister, Mrs. Fielding Lewis, having caught 
the spirit of arms, accompanied Morgan as aide-de-camp, 
on this expedition. The prompt zeal with which he 
volunteered into the service of his country was, doubt- 
less, highly satisfactoiy to his uncle, with whom, it will 
be seen, he was a great favorite. 

On the 9th of October Washington writes fix)m 
Carlisle to the Secretary of State : " The insurgents are 
alarmed, but not yet brought to their proper senses. 
Eveiy means is devised by them and their friends and 
associates, to induce a behef that there is no necessity 
for troops crossing the mountains ; although we have 
information, at the same time, that part of the people 
there are obliged to embody themselves, to repel the 
insults of another part." 

On the 10th, the Pennsylvania troops set out from 
Carlisle for their rendezvous at Bedford, and Washing- 
ton proceeded to Williamsport, thence to go on to Fort 
Cumberland, the rendezvous of the Virginia and Mary- 
land troops. He arrived at the latter place on the 16th 
of October, and foimd a respectable force assembled 
from those States, and learnt that fifteen hundred more 
from Virginia were at hand. All accounts agreed that 
the insurgents were greatly alarmed at the serious ap- 
pearance of things. " I believe," writes Washington, 
" the eyes of all the well-disposed people of this coun- 
try will soon be opened, and that they will clearly see 
the tendency, if not the design, of the leader of these 
self-created societies. As far as I have heard thetn 
spoken of, it is with strong reprobation." 

At Bedford he arranged matters and settled a plan 
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of mflitaiy operations. The Governors of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, were at the head of the 
troops of their respective States, but Governor Lee was 
to have the general command. This done, Washington 
prepared to shape his coarse for Philadelphia — ^"but 
not," says he indignantly, *' because the impertinence 
of Mr. Bache, or his correspondent, has undertaken to 
pronounce that I cannot, constitutionally, command the 
army, whilst Congress is in session.'' 

In a letter to Governor Lee, on leaving him in com- 
mand, he conveyed to the army the very high s^ise he 
entertained '* of the enUghtened and patriotic zeal for the 
constitution and the laws which had led them cheer- 
fully to quit their famihes, homes, and the comforts of 
private life, to undertake, and thus far to perform, a long 
and fatiguing march, and to encounter and endure the 
hardships and privations of a military life.'* 

No citizen of the United States," observes he, 
can ever be engaged in a service more important to 
their country. It is nothing less than to consolidate 
and to preserve the blessings of that revolution -which, 
at much expense of blood and treasure, constituted us 
a free and independent nation." 

His parting admonition is — " that every officer and 
soldier will constantly bear in mind, that he comes to 
support the laws, and that it would be peculiarly un- 
becoming in him to be, in any way, the infractor of 
them ; that the essential principles of a fi-ee govern- 
ment confine the province of the miUtary when called 
forth on such occasions, to these two objects : first, to 
combat and subdue all who may be foimd in arms in 
opposition to the national will and authority ; secondly. 
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to aid and support the civil magistrates in bringing 
offenders to justice. The dispensation of this justice 
belongs to the civil magistrates ; and let it ever be our 
pride and our gloiy to leave the sacred deposit there 
inviolate." 

Washington pushed on for Philadelphia, through 
deep roads and a three days' rain, and arrived there 
about the last of October. Governor Lee marched with 
the troops in two divisions, amounting to fifteen thou- 
sand men, into the western coimties of Pennsylvania. 
This great military array extinguished at once the 
kindling elements of a civil war, " by making resistance 
desperate." At the approach of so overwhelming a 
force the insurgents laid down their arms, and gave 
assurance of submission, and craved the clemency of 
government. It was extended to them. A few were 
tried for treason, but were not convicted ; but as some 
spirit of discontent was still manifest, Major-General 
Morgan was stationed with a detachment for the win- 
ter, in the disaffected region. 

The paternal care with which Washington watched 
at all times, over the welfare of the country, was mani- 
fested in a letter to General Hamilton, who had remained 
with the army. " Press the Governors to be pointed 
in ordering the oflBcers under their respective commands 
to march back with their respective corps ; and to see 
that the inhabitants meet with no disgraceful insults or 
injuries from them." 

It must have been a proud satisfaction to Wash- 
ington to have put down, without an effiision of bloody 
an insurrection which, at one time, threatened such 
serious consequences. In a letter to Mr. Jay, who had 
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recently gone minister to England, he writes : " The 
insuirection in the western counties of this State will 
be represented differently, according to the wishes of 
some and the prejudices of others, who may exhibit it 
as an evidence of what has been predicted, * that ^e are 
unable to govern ourselves/ Under this view of the 
subject, I am happy in giving it to you as the general 
opinion, that this event, having happened at the time it 
did, was fortunate, although it wiU be attended with 
considerable expense." 

After expressing his opinion that the ' self-created 
societies* who were laboring to effect some revolution in 
the government, were the fomenters of these western 
disturbances, he adds : " It has afforded an occasion for 
thq people of this coimtry to show their abhorrence of 
the result and their attachment to the constitution and 
the laws ; for I beheve that five times the number of 
militia that was required, would have come forward, if 
it had been necessary, in support of them. 

" The spirit which blazed out on this occasion, as 
«oon as the object was fully understood and the lenient 
measures of the government were made known to the 
people, deserves to be communicated. There are in- 
stances of general officers going at the head of a single 
troop, and of light companies ; of field officers, when 
they came to the place of rendezvous, and found no com- 
mand for them in that grade, turning into the ranks 
and proceeding as private soldiers, under their own cap- 
tains ; and of numbers, possessing the first fortimes in 
the coimtry, standing in the ranks as private men, and 
marching day by day, with their knapsacks and haver- 
fiacks at their backs, sleeping on straw with a single 
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blanket in a soldier's tent, during the frosty nights, 
which we have had, by way of example to others. 
Nay, more, many young Quakers, of the first families, 
character, and property, not discouraged by the elders, 
have turned into the ranks and marched with the 
troops. 

" These things have terrified the insurgents, who had 
no conception that such a spirit prevailed ; but, while 
the thunder only rumbled at a distance, were boasting 
of then- strength, and wishing for and threatening the 
mihtiafby turns; intimatmg that the arms they should 
take from them would soon become a magazine in their 
heads,'* 
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In his speech on the openmg of Congress (November 
19th), Washington, in adverting to the insurrection in 
Western Pennsylvania, did not hesitate to denounce 
" certain self-created societies " as " the fomenters of 
it." After detailing its commencement and progress, 
he observes : " While there is cause to lament that oc- 
currences of this nature should have disgraced the name 
or interrupted the tranquillity of any part of our com- 
munity, or should have diverted to a new appUcation 
any portion of the pubUc resources, there are not want- 
ing real and substantial consolations for the misfortune. 
It has demonstrated, that our prosperity rests on soHd 
foundations ; by furnishing an additional proof that my 
fellow-citizens understand the true principles of govern- 
ment and Uberty; that they feel their inseparable 
union ; that, notwithstanding all the devices which have 
been used to sway them from their interest and duty. 
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they are now as ready to maintain the authority of the 
laws against licentious invasions, as they were to defend 
their rights against usurpation. It has been a spec- 
tacle, displaying to the highest advantage the value of 
repubUcan government, to behold the most and least 
wealthy of our citizens standing in the same ranks as 
private soldiers ; preeminently distinguished by being 
the army of the constitution ; undeterred by a march 
of three hundred miles over rugged mountains, by the 
approach of an inclement season, or by any other dis- 
couragement. Nor ought I to omit to acknowledge 
the efficacious and patriotic cooperation which I have 
experienced from the chief magistrates of the States to 
which my requisitions have been addressed. 

" To every description, indeed, of citizens, let praise 
be given ; but let them persevere in their affectionate 
vigilance over that precious depository of American 
happiness, the constitution of the United States. Let 
them cherish it, too, for the sake of those who, from 
every clime, are daily seeking a dwelling in our land. 
And when, in the calm moments of reflection, they 
shall have retraced the origin and progress of the in- 
surrection, let them determine whether it has not been 
fomented by combinations of men, who, careless of 
consequences, and disregarding the unerring truth, that 
those who rouse cannot always appease, a civil convul- 
sion, have disseminated from ignorance or perversion 
of facts, suspicions, jealousies, and accusations of the 
whole government." 

This denunciation of the "self-created societies" 
was a bold step, by which he was sure to incur their 
resentment. It was not relished by some members of 
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the Senate, but the majority gave it their approval. In 
the House, where the opposition party was most power- 
ful, this passage of the President's speech gave rise to 
much altercation, and finally, the majority showed their 
disapprobation by passing it over in silence in the ad- 
dress voted in reply. 

The "self-created societies," however, which had 
sprung up in various parts of the Union, had received 
their death-blow ; they soon became odious in the pub- 
Uc eye, and gradually disappeared ; following the fate 
of the Jacobin clubs in France. 

It was with great satisfaction that Washington had 
been able to announce favorable intelligence of the 
campaign of General Wayne against the hostile Indians 
west of the Ohio. That brave commander had con- 
ducted it with a judgment and prudence Uttle compati- 
ble with the hare-brained appellation he had acquired 
by his rash exploits during the Revolution. Leaving his 
winter encampment on the Ohio, in the spring (of 
1794), he had advanced cautiously into the wild coun- 
try west of it; skirmishing with bands of lurking 
savages, as he advanced, and establishing posts to keep 
up communication and secure the transmission of sup- 
plies. It was not until the 8th of August that he 
arrived at the junction of the rivers Au Glaize and 
Miami, in a fertile and populous region, where the 
Western Indians had their most important villages 
Here he threw up some works, which he named Fort 
Defiance. Being strengthened by eleven hundred 
mounted volunteers from Kentucky, his force exceeded 
that of the savage warriors who had collected to oppose 
him, which scarcely amounted to two thousand men. 
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These, however, were strongly encamped in the vicinity 
of Fort Miami, a British post, about thirty miles dis- 
tant, and far within the limits of the United States, and 
seemed prepared to give battle, expecting, possibly, to 
be aided by the British garrison. Wayne's men were 
eager for a fight, but he, remembering the instructions 
of government, restrained his fighting propensities. 
In a letter to his old comrade Knox, secretary of war, 
he writes, "Though now prepared to strike, I have 
thought proper to make the enemy a last overture of 
peace, nor am I without hopes that they will listen 
to it." 

His overture was ineffectual ; or rather the reply 
he received was such as to leave him in doubt of the 
intentions of the enemy. He advanced, therefore, with 
the precautions he had hitherto observed, hoping to be 
met in the course of his march by deputies on peaceful 
missions. 

On the 20th, being arrived near to the enemy's 
position, his advanced guard was fired upon by an am- 
bush of the enemy concealed in a thicket, and was 
compelled to retreat. The general now ordered an 
attack of horse and foot upon the enemy's position ; 
the Indians were roused from their lair with the point 
of the bayonet; driven, fighting for more than two 
miles, through thick woods and pursued with great 
slaughter, until within gun-shot of the British fort. 
" We remained," writes the general, " three days and 
nights on the banks of the Miami, in front of the field 
of battle, during which time all the houses and com 
were consumed, or otherwise destroyed for a consider- 
able distance both above and below Fort Miami ; and 
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we were within pistol-shot of the garrison of that place, 
who were compelled to remain quiet spectators of this 
general devastation and conflagration." 

It was trusted that this decisive battle and the 
wide ravages of villages and fields of com with which 
it was succeeded, would bring the Indians to their 
senses, and compel them to soUcit the peace which they 
had so repeatedly rejected. 

In his official address to Congress, Washington had 
urged the adoption of some definitive plan for the re- 
demption of the pubUc debt. A plan was reported by 
Mr. Hamilton, 20th January, 1795, which he had di- 
gested and prepared on the basis of the actual rev- 
enues for the further support of pubUc credit. The 
report embraced a comprehensive view of the system 
which he had pursued, and made some recommenda- 
tions, which after much debate were adopted. 

So closed Mr. Hamilton's labors as Secretary of the 
Treasury. He had long meditated a retirement from 
his post, the pay of which was inadequate to the sup- 
port of his family, but had postponed it, first, on ac- 
count of the accusations brought against him in the 
second Congress, and of which he awaited the investi- 
gation ; secondly, in consequence of events which ren- 
dered the prospect of a continuance of peace precarious. 
But these reasons no longer operating, he gave notice, 
on his return from the Western country, that on the 
last day of the ensuing month of January he should 
give in his resignation. He did so, and received the 
following note from Washington on the subject: 
" After so long an experience of your pubUc services, 
I am naturally led, at this moment of your departure 
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from office (which it has always been ray wish to pre- 
vent), to review them. In every relation which you 
have borne to me, I have found that my confidence in 
your talents, exertions, and integrity has been well 
placed. I the more freely render this testimony of 
my approbation, because I speak from opportunities 
of information which cannot deceive me, and which 
furnish satisfactory proof of your title to pubUc re- 
gard. 

" My most earnest wishes for your happiness will 
attend you in your retirement, and you may assure 
yourself of the sincere esteem, regard, and friendship of, 
dear sir, your afiectionate," &c.* 

Hamilton's reply manifests his sense of the kind- 
ness of this letter. " As often as I may recall the vex- 
ations I have endured," writes he, " your approbation 
will be a great and precious consolation. It was not 
without a struggle that I yielded to the very urgent 
motives which impelled me to relinquish a station in 
which I could hope to be in any degree instrumental 
in promoting the success of an administration under 
your direction. * * * * 

Whatever may be my destination hereafter, I entreat 
you to be persuaded (not the less from my having been 
sparing in professions) that I shall never cease to ren- 
der a just tribute to those eminent and excellent quali- 
ties, which have been already productive of so many 
blessings to your country ; that you will always have 
my fervent wishes for your public and personal felicity, 
and that it wiU be my pride to cultivate a continuance 
of that esteem, regard, and friendship, of which you do 

• Writings, xi. 16. 
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me the honor to assure me. With trae respect and 
aflFectionate attachment, I have the honor to be," &c.* 

Hamilton was succeeded in office by OUver Wol- 
cott, of Connecticut, a man of judgment and ability, 
who had served as comptroller, and was familiar with 
the duties of the office. 

Knox likewise had given in his resignation at the 
close of the month of December. "After having 
served my country nearly twenty years," writes he to 
Washington, " the greatest portion of which under your 
immediate auspices, it is with extreme reluctance that I 
find myself constrained to withdraw from so honorable 
a station. But the natural and powerful claims of a 
numerous family will no longer permit me to neglect 
their essential interests. In whatever situation I shall 
be, I shall recollect your confidence and kindness, with 
all the fervor and purity of affection of which a grate- 
ful heart is susceptible." 

" I cannot suffer you," replies Washington, " to 
dose your public service, without imiting with the 
satisfaction which must arise in your own mind from a 
conscious rectitude, my most perfect persuasion that 
you have deserved well of your country. 

" My personal knowledge of your exertions, whilst 
it authorizes me to hold this language, justifies the 
sincere friendship which I have ever borne for you, 
and which will accompany you in every situation of 
life ; being, with affectionate regard, always yours," 
&c. 

There was always a kindly warmth in Washing- 
ton's expressions towards the buoyant General Knox. 

• Writlng8, xL 16. 
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Enox was succeeded in the war department by Colonel 
Timothy Pickering, at that time Postmaster General. 

The session of Congress closed on the 3d of March, 
1795. 

VOL. v.— 16 
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Washington had watched the progress of the mission 
of Mr. Jay to England, with an anxious eye. He was 
aware that he had exposed his popularity to imminent 
hazard, by making an advance toward a negotiation 
with that power ; but what was of stiU greater moment 
with him, he was aware that the peace and happiness 
of his country were at stake on the result of that mis- 
sion. It was, moreover, a mission of great delicacy, 
from the many intricate and diflBcult points to be dis- 
cussed, and the various and mutual grounds of com- 
plaint to be adjusted. 

Mr. Jay, in a letter dated August 5th, 1794, had 
informed him confidentially, that the ministry were pre* 
pared to settle the matters in dispute upon just and 
hberal terms ; still, what those terms, which they con- 
ceived to be just and Uberal, might prove when they 
came to be closely discussed, no one could prognosticate. 
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Washiiigtpn hardly permitted himself to hope for 
the complete success of the mission. To *give and 
take/ he presumed would be the result. In the mean 
time there were so many hot heads and impetuous 
spirits at home to be managed and restrained, that he 
was anxious the negotiation might assume a decisive 
form and be brought to a speedy close. He was per- 
plexed too, by what, under existing circumstances, ap- 
peared piratical conduct, on the part of Bermudian 
privateers persisting in capturing American vessels. 

At length, on the 7th of March, 1795, four days 
after the close of the session of Congress, a treaty ar- 
rived which had been negotiated by Mr. Jay, and signed 
by the ministers of the two nations on the 1 9th of No- 
vember, and was sent out for ratification. 

In a letter to Washington, which accompanied the 
treaty, Mr. Jay wrote : " To do more was impossible. 
I ought not to conceal from you that the confidence 
reposed in your personal character was visible and useful 
throughout the negotiation." 

Washington immediately made the treaty a close 
study ; some of the provisions were perfectly satisfactory ; 
of others, he did not approve ; on the whole, he consid- 
ered it a matter, to use his own expression, of * give and 
take,' and beUeving the advantages to outweigh the 
objections, and that, as Mr. Jay alleged, it was the best 
treaty attainable, he made up his mind to ratify it, 
should it be approved b y the Senate. 

As a system of predetermined hostihty to the treaty, 
however, was already manifested, and efforts were made 
to awaken popular jealousy concerning it, Washington 
kept its provisions secret, that the public mind might 
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not be preoccupied on the subject. In the course of a 
few days, however, enough leaked out to be seized 
upon by the opposition press to excite pubUc distrust, 
though not enough to convey a distinct idea of the 
merits of the instrument. In fact, the people were pre- 
disposed to condemn, because vexed that any overtures 
had been made toward a negotiation, such overtures hav- 
ing been stigmatized as cowardly and degrading. If it 
had been necessary to send a minister to Enghmd, said 
they, it should have been to make a downright demand 
of reparation for wrongs inflicted on our commerce, and 
the immediate surrender of the Western posts. 

In the mean time Jay arrived on the 28th of May, 
and found that during his absence in Europe he had 
been elected governor of the State of New York ; an 
honorable election, the result of no effort nor intrigue, 
but of the public sense entertained by his native State, 
of his pure and exalted merit. He, in consequence, re- 
signed the office of Chief Justice of the United States. 

In the course of this month arrived Mr. Adet, who 
had been appointed by the French government to suc- 
ceed Mr. Fauchet as minister to the United States. He 
brought with him the colors of France which the Con- 
vention had instructed him to present as a testimonial 
of friendship, in return for the American flag which had 
been presented by Mr. Monroe. The presentation of 
the colors was postponed by him for the present. 

The Senate was convened by Washington on the 8th 
of June, and the treaty of Mr. Jay was laid before it, 
with its accompanying documents. The Session was 
with closed doors, discussions were long and arduous, 
and the treaty underwent a scrutinizing examination. 
The twelfth article met with especial objections. 
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This article provided for a direct trade between the 
United States and the British'West India Islands, in 
American vessels not exceeding seventy tons burden, 
conveying the produce of the States or of the Islands ; 
but it prohibited the exportation of molasses, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, or cotton, in American vessels, either from 
the United States or the Islands, to any part of the world. 
Under this article it was a restricted intercourse, but 
Mr. Jay considered the admission, even of small vessels, 
to the trade of these islands, an important advantage to 
the commerce of the United States. He had not suffi- 
dently adverted to the fact that, among the prohibited 
articles, cotton was also a product of the Southern States. 
Its cultivation had been but recently introduced there ; 
80 that when he sailed for Europe hardly sufficient had 
been raised for domestic consumption, and at the time 
of signing the treaty very little, if any, had been ex- 
ported. Still it was now becoming an important staple 
of the South, and hence the objection of the Senate to 
this article of the treaty. On the 24th of June two- 
thirds of the Senate, the constitutional majority, voted 
for the ratification of the treaty, stipulating, however, 
that an article be added suspending so much of the 
twelfth article as respected the West India trade, and 
that the President be requested to open, without delay, 
further negotiation on this head. 

Here was a novel case to be determined. Could 
the Senate be considered to have ratified the treaty be- 
fore the insertion of this new article ? Was the act 
complete and final so as to render it unnecessary to refer 
it back to that body? Could the President put his 
final seal upon an act before it was complete ? After 
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much reflection, Washington was satisfied of the pro- 
priety of ratifying the treaty with the qualification im- 
posed by the Senate. 

In the mean time the popular discontent which had 
been excited concerning the treaty, was daily increasing. 
The secrecy which had been maintained with regard to 
its provisions, was wrested into a cause of offence. 
Republics should have no secrets. The Senate should 
not have dehberated on the treaty with closed doors. 

Such was the irritable condition of the pubhc mind 
when, on the 29th of June, a senator of the United 
States (Mr. Mason of Virginia) sent an abstract of the 
treaty to be published in a leading opposition paper in 
Philadelphia. 

The whole countiy was immediately in a blaze. 
Beside the opposition party, a portion of the Cabinet 
was against the ratification. Of course it received but 
a faltering support, while the attack upon it was vehe- 
ment and sustained. The assailants seemed determined 
to carry their point by storm. Meetings to oppose the 
ratification were held in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Charleston. The smaller towns 
throughout the Union followed their example. In New 
York, a copy of the treaty was burnt before the govern- 
or's house. In Philadelphia, it was suspended on a pole, 
carried about the streets, and finally burnt in front of 
the British minister's house, amid the shoutings of the 
populace. The whole country seemed determined, by 
prompt and clamorous manifestations of dissatisfaction, 
to make Washington give way. 

He saw their purpose ; he was aware of the odious 
points of view on which the treaty might justiy be 
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placed ; his own opinion was not particularly favorable 
to it ; but he was convinced that it was better to ratify 
it, in the manner the Senate had advised, and with the 
reservation already mentioned, than to suffer matters to 
remain in their present unsettled and precarious state. 

Before he could act upon this conviction a new dif- 
ficulty rose to suspend his resolution. News came that 
the order of the British government of the 8th of June, 
1793, for the seizure of provisions in vessels going to 
French ports, was renewed. Washington instantly di- 
rected that a strong memorial should be drawn up 
against this order ; as it seemed to favor a construction 
of the treaty which he was determined to resist. While 
this memorial was in course of preparation, he was 
called off to Mount Vernon. On his way thither, 
though Uttle was said to him on the subject of the 
treaty, he found, he says, from indirect discourses, that 
endeavors were making to place it in all the odious 
points of view of which it was susceptible, and in some 
which it would not admit. 

The proceedings and resolves of town meetings, also, 
savoring as he thought of party prejudice, were forwarded 
to him by express, and added to his disquiet. " Party 
disputes are now carried to such a length,*' writes he, 
" and truth is so enveloped in mist and false representa- 
tion, that it is extremely difficult to know through what 
channel to seek it. This difficulty, to one who is of no 
party, and whose sole wish is to pursue with undeviat- 
ing steps a path, which would lead this country to re- 
spectability, wealth, and happiness, is exceedingly to be 
lamented. But such, for wise purposes it is presumed, 
is the turbulence of human passions in party disputes, 
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when victory more than truth is the palm contended 
for, that * the post of honor is ^private station. ' " * 

The opposition made to the treaty from meetings in 
different parts of the Union, gave him the most serious 
uneasiness, from the effect it might have on the re- 
lations with France and England. His reply (July 
28th) to an address from the selectmen of Boston, con- 
tains the spirit of his repUes to other addresses of the 
kind, and shows the principles which influenced him in 
regard to the treaty : 

" In every act of my administration," said he, " I 
have sought the happiness of my fellow-citizens. My 
system for the attainment of this object has imiformly 
been to overlook all personal, local, and partial consid- 
erations ; to contemplate the United States as one great 
whole ; to confide that sudden impressions, when errone- 
ous, would yield to candid reflection ; and to consult 
only the substantial and permanent interests of our 
country. 

" Nor have I departed from this line of conduct, on 
the occasion which has produced the resolutions con- 
tained in your letter. 

" Without a predilection for my own judgment I 
have weighed with attention, every argument which has 
at any time been brought into view. But the consti- 
tution is the guide which I never can abandon. It has 
assigned to the President the power of making treaties 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. It was, 
doubtless, supposed that these two branches of govern- 
ment would combine, without passion, and with the 
best means of information, those facts and principles 

* Writings, xi. 40. 
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upon which the success of our foreign relations will al- 
ways depend ; that they ought not to substitute for their 
own conviction, the opinions of others, or to seek truth 
through any channel but that of a temperate and well- 
informed investigation. 

"Under this persuasion, I have resolved on the 
manner of executing the duty before me. To the high 
responsibihty of it, I freely submit, and you, gentlemen, 
are at liberty to make these sentiments known as the 
grounds of my procedure. While I feel the most lively 
gratitude for the many instances of approbation from 
my country, I can no otherwise deserve it, than by 
obeying the dictates of my conscience." * 

The \dolence of the opposition increased. Washing- 
ton perceived that the prejudices against the treaty were 
more extensive than was generally imagined. " How 
should it be otherwise," said he, " when no stone has 
been left unturned that could impress on the minds of 
the people the most arrant misrepresentation of facts ; 
that their rights have not only been neglected, but ab- 
solutely sold; that there are no reciprocal advantages 
in the treaty ; that the benefits are all on the side of 
Great Britain; and, what seems to have had more 
weight with them than all the rest, and to have been 
most pressed, that the treaty is made with the design to 
oppress the French, in open violation of our treaty with 
that nation ; and contrary, too, to every principle of 
gratitude and sound poUcy." 

Never, during his administration, had he seen a 
crisis, in his judgment, so pregnant with interesting 
events, nor one from which, whether viewed on one side 
or the other, more was to be apprehended. 

* Writings. Sparks, xi. 42. 
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If the treaty were ratified the partisans of the French 
" or rather," said he, " of war and confusion " would ex- 
cite them to hostility ; if not ratified, there was no fore- 
seeing the consequences as it respected Great Britain. 
It was a crisis, he said, that most eminently called upon 
the administration to be wise and temperate, as well as 
firm. The pubUc clamor continued, and induced a re- 
iterated examination of the subject ; but did not shake 
his purpose. " There is but one straight course,'* said 
he, " and that is to seek truth and pursue it steadily J* * 

^ * See Letters to Edmund Randolph. Writings, xl, pp. 45-51. 
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The difficult and intricate questions pressing upon the 
attention of government left Washington httle mood to 
enjoy the retirement of Mount Vemon, being constantly 
in doubt whether his presence in Philadelphia were not 
necessary. In his letters to Randolph, he requested 
to be kept continually advised on this head. " While 
I am in office I shall never suffer private convenience 
to interfere with what I conceive to be my official duty." 
" I do not require more than a day's notice to repair to 
the seat of government." 

His promptness was soon put to the test. Early in 
August came a mysterious letter, dated July 31, from 
Mr. Pickering, the secretary of war. 

" On the subject of the treaty," writes Pickering, 
" I confess I feel extreme sohcitude, and for a special 
reason, which can be communicated to you only in 
person. I entreat, therefore, that you will return with 
all convenient speed to the seat of govenmient. In the 
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meanwhile, for the reason above referred to, I pray you 
to decide on no important political measure, in whatever 
form it may be presented to you. Mr. Wolcott and I 
(Mr. Bradford concmTing) waited on Mr. Randolph, 
and urged his writing to request your return. He 
wrote in our presence, but we concluded a letter from 
one of us also expedient. With the utmost sincerity I 
subscribe myself yours and my country's friend. This 
letter is for your own eye alone." 

The receipt of this enigmatical letter induced Wash- 
ington to cut short his sojourn at Mount Vernon, and 
hasten to Philadelphia. He arrived there on the 11th 
of August ; and on the same day received a solution 
of the mystery. A despatch written by Fauchet, the 
French minister, to his government in the preceding 
month of November, was placed in Washington's 
hands with a translation of it made by Mr. Pickering. 
The despatch had been found on board of a French 
privateer, captured by a British frigate, and had been 
transmitted to the ministry. Lord Grcnville, finding it 
contained passages relating to the intercourse of Mr. 
Randolph, the American secretary of state, with Mr. 
Fauchet, had sent it to Mr. Hammond, the British 
Minister in Philadelphia. He had put it into the 
hands of Mr. Wolcott, the secretary of the treasury, 
who had shown it to the secretary of war and the 
attorney -general ; and the contents had been considered 
90 extraordinary as to call forth the mysterious letter 
2ntreating the prompt return of Washington. 

The following passages in Fauchet's intercepted 
despatch related to the Western insurrection and the 
proclamation of Washington : 
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" Two or three days before the proclamation was 
published, and of course before the cabinet had resolved 
on its measures, the secretary of state came to my 
house. All his countenance was grief. He requested 
of me a private conversation. It was all over, he said 
to me ; a civil war is about to ravage our unhappy 
country. Four men, by their talents, their influence, 
and their energy, may save it. But, debtors of English 
merchants, they will be deprived of their liberty if they 
take the smallest step. Could you lend them instan- 
taneously funds to shelter them from English prosecu- 
tion ? This inquiry astonished me much. It was im- 
possible for me to make a satisfactory answer. You 
know my want of power and deficiency in pecimiary 
means." * * * « Thus, with some thousands of 
dollars, the Republic could have decided on civil war 
or peace. Thus the consciences of the pretended patri- 
ots of America have already their price!' — " What will 
be the old age of this government, if it is thus already 
decrepit ? " ^ 

The perusal of the letter gave Washington deep 
perplexity and concern. He revolved the matter in his 
mind in silence. The predominant object of his 
thoughts recently had been to put a stop to the public 
agitation on the subject of the treaty ; and he post- 
poned any new question of diflSculty until decided 
measures had laid the other at rest. On the next day, 
therefore, (12th,) he brought before the cabinet the 
question of immediate ratification. All the members 
were in favor of it excepting Mr. Randolph ; he had fa- 
vored it before the news of the British provision order, 
but now pronounced it unadvisable, until that order were 
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revoked, and there should be an end of the war between 
France and England. This led to further discussion, 
and it was finally agreed to ratify the treaty immedi- 
ately ; but to accompany the ratification with a strong 
memorial against the provision order. The ratification 
was signed by Washington on the 18th of August. 

His conduct towards Randolph, in the interim, had 
been as usual, but now that the despatch of public busi- 
ness no longer demanded the entire attention of the 
cabinet, he proceeded to clear up the doubts occasioned 
by the intercepted despatch. Accordingly, on the fol- 
lowing day, as Randolph entered the cabinet, Washing- 
ton, who was conversing with Pickering and Woloott, 
rose and handed to him the letter of Fauchet, asking an 
explanation of the questionable parts. 

Randolph appears to have been less agitated by the 
production of the letter, than hurt that the inquiry con- 
cerning it had not first been made of him in private. 
He postponed making any specific reply, until he should 
have time to examine the letter at his leisure ; and ob- 
served on retiring, that, after the treatment he had ex- 
perienced, he could not think of remaining in office a 
moment longer. 

In a letter to the President the same day he writes : 
" Your confidence in me, sir, has been unlimited, and 
I can truly affirm unabused. My sensations, then, can- 
not be concealed, when I find that confidence so sud- 
denly withdrawn, without a word or distant hint being 
previously dropped to me. This, sir, as I mentioned 
in your room, is a situation in which I cannot hold my 
present office, and therefore I hereby resign it. 

" It will not, however, be concluded fix)m hence 
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that I mean to relinquish the inquiry. No, sir ; very 
fiur from it. I will also meet any inquiry ; and to pre- 
pare for it, if I learn there is a chance of overtaking 
Mr. Fauchet before he sails, I will go to him immedi- 
ately. 

" I have to beg tie favor of you to permit me to 
be furnished with acopy of the letter, and I will pre- 
pare an answer to it ; which I perceive that I cannot 
do as I wish, merely upon the few hasty memoranda 
which I took with my pencil. 

" I am satisfied, sir, that you will acknowledge one 
piece of justice to be due on the occasion : which is, 
that, until an inquiry can be made, the affair shall con- 
tinue in secrecy under your injunction. For, after 
pledgmg myself for a more specific investigation of all 
the suggestions, I here most solemnly deny that any 
overture came from me, which was to produce money 
to me or any others for me ; and that in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, was a shilling ever received by 
me ; nor was it ever contemplated by me, that one 
shilling should be applied by Mr. Fauchet to any pur- 
pose relative to the insurrection." 

Washington, in a reply on the followmg day, in 
which he accepted his resignation, observes : " Whilst 
you are in pursuit of means to remove the strong sus- 
picions arising from this letter, no disclosure of its con- 
tents will be made by me ; and I will enjoin the same 
on the public officers who are acquainted with the pur- 
port of it, unless something will appear to render an 
explanation necessary on the part of the government, 
and of which I will be the judge." 

And on a subsequent occasion he writes : ** No man 
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would rejoice more than I to find that the suspicions 
which have resulted from the intercepted letter were 
unequivocally and honorably removed/' 

^Ir. Fauchet, in the mean time, having learnt pre- 
vious to embarkation, that his despatch had been inter- 
cepted, wrote a declaration, denying that Mr. Randolph 
had ever indicated a wiDingness to receive money for 
personal objects, and affirming that he had had no in- 
tention to say any thing in his letter to his government, 
to the disadvantage of Mr. Randolph's character.* 

Mr. Randolph now set to work to prepare a pam- 
phlet in explanation of his conduct, intimating to his 
friends, that in the course of his vindication, he would 
bring things to view which would affect Washington 
more than any thing which had yet appeared.! 

While thus occupied he addressed several notes to 
Washington, requiring information on various points, 
and received concise answers to all his queries. 

On one occasion, where he had required a particular 
paper, he published in the Grazette an extract from his 
note to Washington ; as if fearing the request might 
be denied, lest the paper in question should lay open 
many confidential and dehcate matters. 

In reply, Washington writes : " That you may have 
no cause to complain of the withholding of any paper, 
however private and confidential, which you shall think 
necessary in a case of so serious a nature, I have directed 
that you should have the inspection of my letter of the 
22d of July, agreeably to your request, and you are at 
full liberty to pubUsh, without reserve, any and every 
private and confidential letter I ever wrote to you ; nay, 

* Sparks' Writings of Washington, xi. 90. f Writings, zL 89. 
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more, every word I ever uttered to you or in your 
hearing, from whence you can derive any advantage in 
your vindication. I grant this permission, inasmuch 
as the extract alluded to manifestly tends to impress on 
the public an opinion, that something was passed be- 
tween us, which you should disclose with reluctance, 
fix)m motives of delicacy with respect to me. * * * 
That public will judge, when it comes to see your vin- 
dication, how far and how proper it has been for you to 
publish private and confidential communications whieh 
oftentimes have been written in a hurry, and sometimes 
without even copies being taken ; and it will, I hope, 
appreciate my motives, even if it should condemn my 
prudence, in allowing you the unlimited license herein 
contained." 

The merit of this unlimited license will be properly 
understood when it is known that, at this time, Wash- 
ington was becoming more and more the object of the 
malignant attacks of the press. The ratification of the 
treaty had opened the vials of party wrath against him. 
"His military and political character," we are told, 
" was attacked with equal violence, and it was averred 
that he was totally destitute of merit, either as a sol- 
dier or a statesman. He was charged with having vio 
iated the constitution, in negotiating a treaty without 
the previous advice of the Senate, and that he had em- 
braced within that treaty subjects belonging exclusively 
to the legislature, for which an impeachment was pub- 
licly suggested. Nay more, it was asserted that he had 
drawn from the treasury, for his private use, more than 
ihe salary annexed to his office." * 

* See Manball's Washington, toI. iL, p. »70. 
TOL. V. — 16 
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This last charge, so incompatible with the whole 
character and conduct of Washington, was folly refuted 
by the late Secretary of the Treasury, who explained 
th^t the President never himself touched any part of 
the compensation attached to his office, but that the 
whole was received and disbursed by the gentleman 
who superintended the expenses of his household. 
That the expenses at some times exceeded, and at other 
times fell short of the quarter's allowance ; but that the 
aggregate fell within the allowance for the year. 

At this time the General Assembly of Maryland 
made a unanimous resolution to the following effect : 
that " observing with deep concern, a series of efforts, 
by indirect insinuation or open invective, to detach 
fix)m the first magistrate of the Union, the well-earned 
confidence of his fellow-citizens; they think it their 
duty to declare, and they do hereby declare their una- 
bated reliance on the integrity y judgment, and patriot' 
isw of the President of the United States." 

In a reply to the Grovemor of Maryland, Washing- 
ton observed : "At any time the expression of such a 
sentiment would have been considered as highly honor- 
able and flattering. At the present, when the voice of 
malignancy is so high-toned, and no attempts are left 
unessayed to destroy all confidence in the constituted 
authorities of this country, it is peculiarly grateful to 
my sensibility." * ♦ * 

" I have long since resolved, for the present time at 
least, to let my calumniators proceed without any notice 
being taken of their invectives by myself, or by any 
others, with my participation or knowledge. Their 
views, I dare say, are readily perceived by aU the en- 
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lightened and well-disposed part of the community; 
and by the records of my administration, and not by 
the voice of faction, I expect to be acquitted or con- 
demned hereafter." 

The vindication which Mr. Randolph had been 
preparing, appeared in December. In this, he gave a 
narrative of the principal events relating to the case, his 
ooirespondence with the President, and the whole of the 
French minister's letter. He endeavored to explain 
those parts of the letter which had brought the purity 
of his conduct in question ; but, as has been observed, 
*' he had a difficult task to perform, as he was obhged 
to prove a negative, and to explain vague expressions 
and insinuations connected with his name in Fauchet's 
letter." * 

Fauchet himself furnished the best vindication in his 
certificate above mentioned ; but it is difficult to recon- 
cile his certificate with the language of his official letter 
to his government. We are rather inclined to attribute 
to misconceptions and hasty inferences of the French 
minister, the construction put by him in his letter, on 
the conversation he had held with Mr. Randolph. 

The latter injured his cause by the embittered feel- 
ings manifested in his vindication, and the asperity with 
which^ he spoke of Washington there and elsewhere. 
He deeply regretted it in after hfe, and in a letter to 
the Hon. Bushrod Washington, written in 1810, he 
says : " I do not retain the smallest degree of that feel- 
ing which roused me fifteen years ago, against some 
individuals. * * * If I could now present myself 
before your venerated unde, it would be my pride to 

* Note of Mr. Sparks. Washington's Writings, xi. 90. 
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confess my contrition, that I suffered my irritation, let 
the cause be what it might, to use some of those ex- 
pressions respecting him, which, at this moment of in- 
difference to the ideas of the world, I wish to recall, as 
being inconsistent with my subsequent conviction. My 
life will, I hope, be sufficiently extended for the record- 
ing of my sincere opinion of his virtues and merit, in a 
style which is not the result of a mind merely debili- 
tated by misfortune, but of that Christian philosophy 
on which alone I depend for inward tranquillity." * 

After a considerable interval from the resignation of 
Randolph, Colonel Pickering was transferred to the 
Department of State, and Mr. James McHenry was 
appointed Secretary of War. The office of Attorney- 
General becoming vacant by the death of Mr. Bradford, 
was offered to Mr. Charles Lee of Virginia, and ac- 
cepted by him on the last day of November. 

During the late agitations, George Washington La- 
fayette, the son of the General, had arrived at Boston un- 
der the name of Motier, accompanied by his tutor, M. 
Frestel, and had written to Washington apprising him 
of his arrival. It was an embarrassing moment to 
Washington. The letter excited his deepest sensibili- 
ty, bringing with it recollections of Lafayette's merits, 
services, and sufferings, and of their past friendship, 
and he resolved to become " father, friend, protector, 
and supporter " to his son. But he must proceed with 
caution ; on accoimt of his own official character as Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, and of the position of 
Lafayette in regard to the French government. Cau- 
tion, also, was necessary, not to endanger the situation 

* M&rehall's Life of Waihington, 2d edition, Tol. ii., note xx. 
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of the young man himself, and of his mother and 
fiiends whom he had left behind. Philadelphia would 
not be an advisable residence for him at present, until 
it was seen what opinions would be excited by his 
arrival ; as Washington would for some time be absent 
from the seat of government, while all the foreign func- 
tionaries were residing there, particularly those of his 
own nation. Washington suggested, therefore, that he 
should enter for the present as a student at the Univer- 
sity in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and engaged to pay 
all the expenses for the residence there of himself and 
his tutor. These and other suggestions were made in 
a private and confidential letter to Mr. George Cabot of 
Boston, Senator of the United States, whose kind ser- 
vices he enhsted in the matter. 

It was subsequently thought best that young La- 
foyette should proceed to New York, and remain in 
retirement, at the country house of a friend in its vicin- 
ity, pursuing his studies with his tutor, until Washing- 
ton should direct otherwise. 
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In his speech at the opening of the session of Congress 
in December, Washington presented a cheerful sum- 
mary of the events of the year. " I trast I do not de- 
ceive myself," said he, ** while I indulge the persuasion, 
that I have never met you at any period when, more 
than at present, the situation of our public affairs has 
afforded just cause for mutual congratulation, and for 
inviting you to join, with me in profound gratitude to 
the Author of all good, for the numerous and extraor- 
dinary blessings we enjoy." 

And first he announced that a treaty had been cdh- 
duded provisionally, by General Wayne, with the In- 
dians northwest of the Ohio, by which the termination 
of the long, expensive, and distressing war with those 
tribes was placed at the option of the United States. 
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In the adjustment of the terms/' said he, " the satis- 
faction of the Indians was deemed an object worthy no 
less of the poUcy than of the liberality of the United 
States, as the necessaiy basis of durable tranquillity. 
This object, it is believed, has been fully attained. The 
articles agreed upon wiU immediately be laid before the 
Senate, for their consideration." * 

A letter from the Emperor of Morocco, recognizing 
a treaty which had been made with his deceased father, 
insured the continuance of peace with that power. 

The terms of a treaty with the Dey and regency of 
Algiers had been adjusted in a manner to authorize the 
expectation of a speedy peace in that quarter, and the 
liberation of a number of American citizens from a long 
and grievous captivity. 

A speedy and satisfactoiy conclusion was anticipated 
of a negotiation with the court of Madrid, " which would 
lay the foundation of lasting harmony with a power 
whose fiiendship,'' said Washington, "we have uni- 
formly and sincerely desired to cherish." 

Adverting to the treaty with Great Britain and its 
conditional ratification, the result on the part of his 
Britannic Majesty was yet unknown, but when ascer- 
tained, would immediately be placed before Congress. 

" In regard to internal aflFairs, every part of the Un- 
ion gave indications of rapid and various improvement. 
With burthens so hght as scarcely to be perceived; 
with resources fully adequate to present exigencies; 



^ These prelimmarj articles were confirmed by a definitiTe treaty con* 
dtided on the 7th of August. Wayne received high testimonials of appro- 
bation both from Congress and the President, and made a kind of triumphal 
entry into Philadelphia amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the people. 
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with governments founded on the genuine principles of 
rational liberty ; and with mild and wholesome laws, 
was it too much to say that our country exhibited a 
spectacle of national happiness never surpassed, if ever 
before equalled ? " 

In regard to the late insurrection : " The misled," 
observes he, " have abandoned their errors, and pay the 
respect to our constitution and laws which is due from 
good citizengr to the public authorities. These circum- 
stances have induced me to pardon generally the offend- 
ers here referred to, and to extend forgiveness to those 
who had been adjudged to capital punishment." 

After recommending several objects to the attention 
of both Houses, he concludes by advising temperate 
discussion and mutual forbearance wherever there was 
a difference of opinion ; advice sage and salutary on all 
occasions, but particularly called for by the excited tem- 
per of the times. 

There was, as usual, a cordial answer from the Sen- 
ate ; but, in the present House of Representatives, as 
in the last one, the opposition were in the majority. 
In the response reported by a committee, one clause 
expressing imdiminished confidence in the chief magis* 
trate was demurred to ; some members affirmed, that, 
with them, it had been considerably diminished by a 
late transaction. After a warm altercation, to avoid a 
direct vote, the response was recommitted, and the 
clause objected to modified. The following is the form 
adopted : " In contemplating that spectacle of national 
happiness which our country exhibits, and of which 
you, sir, have been pleased to make an interesting sum- 
mary, permit us to acknowledge and declare the very 
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great share which your zealojis and faithful services 
have contributed to it, and to express the affectionate 
attachment which we feel for your character/' 

The feelings and position of Washington with regard 
to England at this juncture, may be judged from a let- 
ter dated December 2 2d, to Gouvemeur Morris, then in 
London, and who was in occasional communication with 
Lord Grenville. Washington gives a detail of the vari- 
ous causes of complaint against the British government 
which were rankling in the minds of the American 
people, and which Morris was to mention, unofficially, 
should he converse with Lord Grenville on the subject. 
" I give you these details,'' writ^ he, " as evidences of 
the impolitic conduct of the British government towards 
these United States ; that it may be seen how difficult 
it has been for the Executive, under such an accumula- 
tion of irritating circumstances, to maintain the ground 
of neutrality which had been taken; and at a time 
when the remembrance of the aid we had received from 
France in the Revolution was fresh in every mind, and 
while the partisans of that country were continually 
contrasting the affections of that people with the un- 
friendly disposition of the British government And 
that, too, while their own sufferings, during the war 
with the latter, had not been forgotten. 

" It is well known that peace has been (to borrow a 
modem phrase) the order of the day with me, since 
the disturbances in Europe first commenced. My 
policy has been, and will continue to be, while I have 
the honor to remain in the administration, to maintain 
friendly terms with, but be independent of, all the na- 
tions of the earth ; to share in the broils of none ; to 
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fulfil our own engagements ; to supply the wants and 
be carriers for them all. * * * Nothing short of 
self-respect, and that justice which is essential to a na- 
tioiial character, ought to involve us in war. 

" By a firm adherence to these principles, and to the 
neutral policy which has been adopted, I have brought on 
myself a torrent of abuse in the factious papers of this 
country, and from the enmity of the discontented of all 
descriptions. But having no sinister objects in view, I 
shall not be diverted from my course by these, nor any 
attempts which are, or shall be, made to withdraw the 
confidence of my constituents from me. I have noth- 
ing to ask ; and, dischai^g my duty, I have nothing 
to fear from invective. 'Fhe acts of my administration 
will appear when I am no more, and the inteUigent and 
candid part of mankind will not condemn my conduct 
without recurring to them." 

The first day of January, being " a day of general 
joy and congratulation,*' had been appointed by Wash- 
ington to receive the colors of France, sent out by the 
Committee of Safety. On that day they were presented 
by Mr. Adet with an address, representing in glowing 
language, the position of France, " struggling not only 
for her o\^ti liberty, but for that of the human race. 
Assimilated to or rather identified with free people by 
the form of her government, she saw in them only friends 
and brothers. Long accustomed to regard the Ameii« 
can people as her most faithful aUies, she sought to 
draw closer the ties already formed in the fields rf 
America, under the auspices of victory, over the mina 
of tyranny." 
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Washington received the colors with lively sensibili- 
ty and a brief reply, expressive of the deep solicitude 
and high admuration produced by the events of the 
French struggle, and his joy that the interesting revo- 
lutionary movements of so many years had issued in 
the formation of a constitution designed to give perma- 
nency to the great object contended for. 

I^ February the treaty with Great Britain, as mod- 
ified by the advice of the Senate, came back ratified by 
the king of Great Britain, and on the last of the month 
a prodamation was issued by the President, declaring 
it to be the supreme law of the land. 

The opposition in the House of Representatives were 
offended that Washington should issue this proclama- 
tion before the sense of that body had been taken on 
the subject, and denied the power of the President and 
Senate to complete a treaty without its sanction. They 
were bent on defeating it by refusing to pass the laws 
necessary to cany it into effect ; and, as a preUminaiy. 
passed a resolution requesting the President to lay be- 
fore the House the instruction to Mr. Jay, and the cor- 
respondence and other documents relative to the treaty. 

Washington, believing that these papers could not 
be constitutionally demanded, resolved, he said, from 
the first moment, and from the fullest conviction of his 
mind, to resist the principle^ which was evidently in- 
tended to be established by the call of the House ; he 
only deliberated on the manner in which this could be 
done with the least bad consequences. 

After mature deliberation and with the assistance of 
the heads of departments and the Attorney-General, he 
prepared and sent in to the House an answer to their re- 
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quest. In this he dwelt upon the necessity of caution 
and secrecy in foreign negotiations, as one cogent reason 
for vesting the power of making treaties in the Pres- 
ident, with the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
principle on which that body was formed, confining it 
to a small number of members. 

To admit a right in the House of Representatives 
to demand and have all the papers respecting a foreign 
negotiation would, he observed, be to establish a dan- 
gerous precedent. 

" It did not occur to him,'* he added, " that the in- 
spection of the papers called for, could be relative to 
any purpose under the cognizance of the House of 
Representatives, except that of an impeachment, which 
the resolution had not expressed. He had no disposi- 
tion to withhold any information which the duty of his 
station would permit, or the pubUc good should require 
to be disclosed ; and, in fact, all the papers affecting 
the negotiation with Great Britain had been laid before 
the Senate, when the treaty itself had been communi- 
cated for their consideration and advice." 

After various further remarks, he concludes : " As, 
therefore, it is perfectly clear to my imderstanding that 
the assent of the House of Representatives is not neces- 
sary to the validity of a treaty; as the treaty with 
Great Britain exhibits itself in all the objects requiring 
legislative provision; and on these, the papers called 
for can throw no light ; and as it is essential to the due 
administration of the government, that the boundaries 
fixed by the constitution between the different depart- 
ments, should be observed, a just regard to the consti- 
tution and to the duty of my office, under all the cir- 
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cmnstances of this case, forbid a compliance with your 
request.'* 

A resolution to make provision for carrying the 
treaty into effect, gave rise to an animated and pro- 
tracted debate. Meanwhile, the whole country became 
agitated on the subject ; meetings were held through- 
out the United States, and it soon became apparent 
that the popular feeling was with the minority in the 
House of Representatives, who favored the making of 
the necessary appropriations. The public will pre- 
vailed, and, on the last day of April, the resolution was 
passed, though by a close vote of fifty-one to forty- 
eight. 

For some months past, Mr. Thomas Pinckney had 
been solicitous to be relieved from his post of Minister 
Plenipotentiary at London, but the doubtful issue of 
the above dispute, and the difficulty of finding a fit 
substitute for him, had caused delay in the matter ; for, 
as Mr. Hamilton observed : " The importance, to our 
security and commerce, of a good understanding with 
Great Britain, rendered it very important that a man 
able, and not disagreeable to that government, should 
be there.'* Such a man at length presented in Mr. Ru- 
fus King, of New York. He had vindicated the treaty 
with his pen in part of a series of papers signed Ca- 
millus ; he had defended it by his manly and brilliant 
eloquence in the Senate ; he was now about to quit his 
seat in that body. Hamilton, who knew him well, 
struck off his character admirably in a letter to the Pres- 
ident. " Mr. King,** writes he, " is a remarkably well- 
informed man, a very judicious one, a man of address, a 
man of fortune and economy, whose situation affords 
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just ground of confidence ; a man of unimpeachable pro- 
bity where he is known, a firm friend of the govern- 
ment, a supporter of the measures of the President ; a 
man who cannot but feel that he has strong pretensions 
to confidence and trust/' 

Mr. Eang was nominated to the Senate on the 19ih 
of May, and his nomination was confirmed. On the 
1st of Jime, this session of Congress terminated. 

On the 12th of that month Washington, in a letter 
to Colonel Humphrey, then in Portugal, speaks of the 
recent pohtical campaign : " The gazettes will give you 
a pretty good idea of the state of pohtics and parties in 
this country, and will show you, at the same time, if 
Bache's Aurora is among them, in what manner I am 
attacked for persevering steadily in measures which, to 
me, appear necessary to preserve us, during the con-. 
flicts of belligerent powers, in a state of tranquillity. ^ 
But these attacks, unjust and unpleasant as they are, 
will occasion no change in my conduct, nor will they 
produce any other efiect in my mind than to •increase 
the solicitude which long since has taken fast hold of 
my heart, to enjoy, in the shades of retirement, the con- 
solation of beUeving that I have rendered to my country 
every service to which my abiUties were competent—- 
not from pecuniary or ambitious motives, nor j&rom a 
desire to provide for any men, further than their in- 
trinsic merit entitled them, and surely not with a view 
of bringing my own relations into office. Malignity, 
therefore, may dart its shafts, but no earthly power can 
deprive me of the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
not, in the whole course of my administration, com- 
mitted an intentional error.*' 
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On the same day (June 12th) Jefferson, writmg from 
his retirement at Monticello, to Mr. Monroe in Paris, 
showed himself sensitive to the influence of Washington's 
great popularity in countervaiUng party schemes. " Con- 
gress have risen," writes he. " You will have seen by their 
proceedings the truth of what I always observed to you, 
that one man outweighs them all in the influence over 
the people, who have supported his judgment against 
their own and that of their representatives. Republi- 
canism must lie on its oars, resign the vessel to its 
pilot, and themselves to what course he thinks best for 
ihem." 

In Bache's Aurora of June 9th, an anonymous arti- 
de had appeared, disclosing queries propounded by 
Washington, in strict confidence, to the members of the- 
cabinet in 1793, as to the conduct to be observed in* 
reference to England and France. As soon as Jeffer- 
scm saw this article he wrote to Washington (June 
19th), disclaiming his having had any concern in that 
breach of official trust. " I have formerly mentioned to 
you," observes he, " that from a very early period of 
my life, I had laid it down as a rule of conduct never 
to write a word for the public papers. From this I 
have never departed in a single instance." 

Jefferson further intimates a suspicion that a third 
party had been endeavoring to sow tares between him 
and Washington, by representing him (Jefferson) as 
still engaged in the bustle of politics, and in turbulence 
and intrigue against the government. 

This drew forth a noble reply from Washington. 
" If I had entertained any suspicions before," writes he^ 
** that the queries, which have been published in Bache's 
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paper, proceeded from you, the assurances you have 
given me of the contrary, would have removed them ; 
but the truth is, I harbored none. ♦ * * * * 

" As you have mentioned the subject yourself, it 
would not be frank, candid, or friendly to conceal, that 
your conduct has been represented as derogating from 
that opinion I had conceived you entertained of me ; 
that to your particular friends and connections you 
have described, and they have denounced me as a person 
under a dangerous influence ; and that, if I would listen 
more to some other opinions, all would be well. My 
answer invariably has been, that I had never discovered 
any thing in the conduct of Mr. Jefierson to raise sus- 
picions in my mind of his insincerity ; that, if he would 
retrace my public conduct while he was in the admin- 
istration, abundant proofs would occur to him, that 
truth and right decisions were the sole object of my 
pursuit ; that there were as many instances within his 
own knowledge of my having decided against as in 
favor of the opinions of the person evidently alluded 
to ; and, moreover, that I was no believer in the infalli- 
bility of the politics or measures of any man living. In 
short, that I was no party man myself, and the first 
wish of my heart was, if parties did exist, to reconcfle 
them. 

" To this I may add, and very truly, that, untfl 
within the last year or two, I had no conception that 
parties would or even could, go the length I have been 
witness to ; nor did I believe until lately, that it was 
within the bounds of probability, hardly within those of 
possibility, tha', while I was using my utmost exertions 
to establish a national character of our own, independ- 
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ent, as far as our obligations and justice would permit, 
of every nation of the earth, and wished, by steering a 
steady course, to preserve this country from the horrors 
of a desolatmg war, I should be accused of being the 
enemy of one nation, and subject to the influence of 
another ; and, to prove it, that every act of my admin- 
istration would be tortured, and the grossest and most 
insidious misrepresentations of them be made, by giving 
one side only of a subject, and that, too, in such exag- 
gerated and indecent terms as could scarcely be appUed 
to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common 
{Hckpocket. But enough of this ; I have already gone 
further in the expression of my feelings than I in- 
tended/' 

Shortly after the recess of Congress another change 
was made in the foreign diplomacy. Mr. Monroe, 
when sent envoy to France, had been especially in- 
structed to explain the views and conduct of the United 
States in forming the treaty with England; and had 
been amply furnished with documents for the purpose. 
From his own letters, however, it appeared that he had 
omitted to use them. Whether this rose from undue 
attachment to France, from mistaken notions of Ameri- 
can interests, or from real dislike to the treaty, the 
result was the very evil he had been instructed to pre- 
v«at. The French government misconceived the views 
and conduct of the Uilited States, suspected their poli- 
cy in regard to Great Britain, and when aware that 
the House of Representatives would execute the treaty 
made by Jay, became bitter in their resentment. 
Symptoms of this appeared in the capture of an Ameri- 
can merchantman by a French privateer. Under these 

VOL. V. — 17 
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circumstances it was deemed expedient by Washington 
and his cabinet, to recall Mr. Monroe, and appoint 
another American citizen in his stead. 

The person chosen was Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney of South Carolina, elder brother of the late minister 
to London. Immediately after this appointment, which 
took place in July, despatches were received fix)m Mr. 
Monroe, communicatmg complamts which had been 
addressed to him, against the American government by 
M. De La Croix, French minister of exterior relations, 
and his reply to the same. His reply, though it fiEoled 
to change the policy of the French Directory, was 
deemed able and satisfactory by the Executive. Some- 
what later came a letter from Mr. Monroe, written on 
the 24th, by which it appeared that the long and con- 
fidential letter written by Washington on December 
22d, and cited in a previous page of this chapter, had, 
by some chance, got into the hands of the French Di- 
rectory, and " produced an ill effect." 

In a reply to Monroe, dated August 25th, Washing- 
ton acknowledged the authenticity of the letter, " but I 
deny," added he, " that there is any thing contained in 
it that the French government could take exception to, 
imless the expression of an ardent wish, that the United 
States might remain at peace with all the world, taking 
no part in the disputes of any part of it, should have 
produced this effect. I also gave it as my opinion, that 
the sentiments of the mass of the citizens of this coun- 
try were in unison with mine." 

And in conclusion, he observes : " My conduct in 
public and private life, as it relates to the important 
struggle in which the latter nation [France] is engaged. 
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has been imiform fix)m the commencement of it, and 
may be sunmied up in a few words. I have always 
wished well to the French revolution; that I have 
always given it as my decided opinion, that no nation 
had a right to intermeddle in the internal concerns of 
another ; that every one had a right to form and adopt 
whatever government they liked best to Uve imder 
themselves ; and that, if this country could, consistent- 
ly with its engagements, maintain a strict neutraUty, 
and thereby preserve peace, it was bound to do so by 
motives of policy, interest, and every other considera- 
tion, that ought to actuate a people situated as we are, 
already deeply in debt, and in a convalescent state from 
the struggle we have been engaged in ourselves. 

" On these principles I have steadily and uniformly 
proceeded, bidding defiance to calumnies calculated to 
BOW the seeds of distrust in the French nation, and to 
excite their behef of an influence possessed by Great 
Britain in«the councils of this country, than which noth- 
ing is more unfounded and injurious." * 

Still the resentful poUcy of the French continued, 
and, in October, they issued an arret ordering the 
seizure of British property found on board of American 
vessels, and of provisions bound for England — a direct 
violation of their treaty with the United States. 

* For the entiie letter see Washington's Wridngs, xi. 164. 
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The period for the presidential election was drawing 
near, and great anxiety began to be felt that Washing- 
ton would consent to stand for a third term^ No one, 
it was agreed, had greater daim to the enjoyment of 
retirement, in consideration of public services rendered ; 
but it was thought the affairs of the country would be 
in a very precarious condition should he retire before 
the wars of Europe were brought to a close. 

Washington, however, had made up his mind irrev- 
ocably on the subject, and resolved to announce, in a 
farewell address, his intention of retiring. Such an in- 
strument, it will be recollected, had been prepared for 
him from his own notes, by Mr. Madison, when he had 
thought of retiring at the end of his first term. As he 
was no longer in confidential intimacy with Mr. Madi- 
son, he turned to Mr. Hamilton as his adviser and co- 
adjutor, and appears to have consulted him on the sub- 
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ject early in the present year, for, in a letter dated 
New York, May 10th, Hamilton writes: "When last 
in Philadelphia, you mentioned to me your wish that 
I should re-dre%8 a certain paper which you had pre- 
pared. As it is important that a thing of this kind 
should be done with great care^and much at leisure, 
touched and retouched, I submit a wish that, as soon 
as you have given it the body you mean it to have, it 
may be sent to me." 

The paper was accordingly sent, on the 15th of 
May, in its rough state, altered in one part since Hamil- 
ton had seen it. " If you should think it best to throw 
the whole into a different form," writes Washington, 
"let me request, notwithstanding, that my draft may 
be returned to me (along with yours) with such amend- 
ments and corrections as to render it as perfect as the 
foarmation is susceptible of; curtailed if too verbose, and 
relieved of all tautology not necessary to enforce the 
ideas in the original or quoted part. My wish is, that 
the whole may appear in a plain style ; and be handed 
to the public in an honest, imaffected, simple garb." 

We forbear to go into the vexed question concern- 
ing this address ; how much of it is founded on Wash- 
ington's original " notes and heads of topics ; " how 
much was elaborated by Madison, and how much is 
due to Hamilton's recasting and revision. The whole 
came under the supervision of Washington ; and the 
instrument, as submitted to the press, was in his hand- 
writing, with many ultimate corrections and alterations. 
Washington had no pride of authorship; his object 
always was to effect the purpose in hand, and for that 
he occasionally invoked assistance, to ensure a plain and 
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clear exposition of his thougtits and intentions. The 
address certainly breathes his spirit throughout, is in 
perfect accordance with all his words and actions, and 
" in an honest, unaffected, simple garb," embodies the 
system of pohcy on which he had acted throughout his 
administration. It was pubUshed in September, in a 
Philadelphia paper called the Daily Advertiser.* 

The pubhcation of the Address produced a great 
sensation. Several of the State legislatures ordered it 
to be put on their journals. " The President's declin- 
ing to be again elected," writes the elder Wolcott, 
" constitutes a most important epoch in our national 
affairs. The country meet the event with reluctance, 
but they do not feel that they can make any claim for 
the further services of a man who has conducted their 
armies through a successful war ; has so largely con- 
tributed to establish a national government ; has so long 
presided over our councils and directed the public ad- 
ministration, and in the most advantageous manner 
settled all national differences, and who can leave the 
administration where nothing but our folly and internal 
discord can render the country otherwise than happy.'* 

The address acted as a notice, to hush the acri- 
monious abuse of him which the opposition was pour- 
ing forth under the idea that he would be a candidate 
for a renomination. " It will ser\'^e as a signal, like 
the dropping of a hat, for the party racers to start," 
writes Fisher Ames, " and I expect a great deal of 
noise, whipping and spurring." 

Congress formed a quorum on the 5th day of De- 

* The reader will find the entire Address in the Appendix to this 
Tolnme. 
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cember, the first day of .the session which succeeded 
the pubUcation of the Farewell Address. Oil the 7th, 
Washington met the two Houses of Congress for the 
last time. 

In his speech he recommended an institution for 
the improvement of agriculture, a military academy, a 
nat]t)nal university, and a gradual increase of the navy.- 
The disputes with France were made the subject of the 
following remarks : " While in our external relations 
some serious inconveniences and embarrassments have 
been overcome and others lessened, it is with much 
pain and deep regret I mention that circumstances of 
a very unwelcome nature have lately occurred. Our 
trade has sufiered and is suffering extensive injuries in 
the West Indies from the cruisers and agents of the 
French Republic ; and communications have been re- 
ceived from its minister here, which indicate the danger 
of 8 further disturbance of our commerce by its author- 
ity ; and which are in other respects far from agreeable. 
It has been my constant, sincere and earnest wish, in 
conformity with that of our nation, to maintain cordial 
harmony and a perf'ectly friendly understanding with 
that Republic. This wish remains unabated; and I 
shall persevere in the endeavor to fulfil it to the utmost 
extent of what shall be consistent with a just and in- 
dispensable regard to the rights and honor of our 
country ; nor will I easily cease to cherish the expecta- 
tion, that a spirit of justice, candor and friendship, on 
the part of the Republic, will eventually ensure success. 

" In pursuing this course, however, I cannot forget 
what is due to the character of our government and 
nation ; or to a full and entire confidence in the good 
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sense, patriotism, sdf-respect, and fcxtitiide of mj 

countrvnMrn." • 

In concluding his address he observes, " The situft- 
tion in which I now stand for the kst time m the midst 
of the representatives of the people of the United States, 
naturally recalls the period when the administration of 
the present form of government commenced, and I 
cannot omit the occasion to congratulate you and my 
country on the success of the experiment, nor to repeat 
my fervent supphcations to the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe and Sovereign Arbiter of nations, that his 
providential care may be still extended to the United 
States ; that the virtue and happiness of the people may 
be preserved, and that the government which they have 
instituted for the protection of their Uberties may be 
perpetual/' 

The Senate, in their reply to the address, after con-' 
curring in its views of the national prosperity, as result- 
ing from the excellence of the constitutional system 
and the wisdom of the legislative provisions, added, 
that tliey would be deficient in gratitude and justice 
did they not attribute a great portion of these advan- 
tages to the virtue, firmness and talents of his adminis- 
tration, conspicuously displayed in the most trying 
times, and on the most critical occasions. 

RccalUng his arduous services, civil and* military, as 
well during the struggles of the revolution as in the 
convidsive period of later date, their warmest affections 
and most anxious regards would accompany him in his 
approaching retirement. 

" The most effectual consolation that can offer for 
the loss we are about to sustain, arises from the ani- 
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mating reflection, that the influence of your example 
wifl extend to your successors, and the United States 
thus continue to enjoy an able, upright, and energetic 
administration." 

The reply of the House, after premising attention 
to the various subjects recommended to their consider- 
ation in the address, concluded by a warm expression 
«f g^Utude .od adnata, insp Jd b, the vX. .od 
services of the President, by his wisdoin, firmness, 
moderation, and magnanimity ; and testifying to the 
deep regret with w^h they intempkted his intended 
retirement from office. 

" May you long enjoy that Uberty which is so dear 
to you, and to which your name will ever be so dear," 
added they. " May your own virtue and a nation's 
prayers obtain the happiest simshine for the decline of 
your days, and the choicest of future blessings. For 
our country's sake, and for the sake of repubUcan 
liberty, it is our earnest wish that your example may 
be the guide of your successors ; and thus, after being 
the ornament and safeguard of the present age, become 
the patrimony of our descendants." 

Objections, however, were made to some parts of 
the reply by Mr. Giles, of Virginia. He was for ex- 
punging such parts as eulogized the present adminis- 
tration, spoke of the wisdom and finnness of Washing- 
ton, and regretted his retiring from office. He disap- 
proved, he said, of the measures of the administration 
with respect to foreign relations ; he believed its want 
of wisdom and firmness had conducted the nation to a 
crisis threatening greater calamity than any that had 
before occurred. He did not regret the President's re- 
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tiring from office. He believed the government of the 
United States was foimded on the broad basis of the 
people, that they were competent to their own govern- 
ment, and the remaining of no man in office was neces- 
sary to the success of that government. The people 
would truly be in a calamitous situation, if one man 
were essential to the existence of the government. He 
was convinced that the United States produces a thou- 
sand citizens capable of filling the presidential chair, 
and he would trust to the discernment of the people for 
a proper choice. Though the voice of all America 
should declare the President's retiring as a calamity, 
he could not join in the declaration, because he did not 
conceive it a misfortune. He hoped the President 
would be happy in his retirement, and he hoped he 
would retire.* 

Twelve members voted for expunging those parts 
of the reply to which Mr. Giles had objected. Among 
the names of these members we find that of Andrew 
Jackson, a young man, twenty-nine years of age, as yet 
unknown to fame, and who had recently taken his seat 
as delegate from the newly admitted State of Tennessee. 
The vote in favor of the whole reply, however, was over- 
whelming. 

The reverence and affection expressed for him in 
both Houses of Congress, and their regret at his in- 
tended retirement, were in imison with testimonials 
from various State legislatures and other pubUc bodies, 
which were continually arriving since the pubUcation 
of his Farewell Address. 

* See Mr. GiW speech, as reported in the Aurora newspaper. 
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During the actual session of Congress, Washington 
endeavored to prevent the misimderstandings, which 
were in daager of being augmented between the United 
States and the French Grovemment. In the preceding 
month of November, Mr. Adet, the French Minister, 
had addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, reca- 
pitulating the complaints against the government of the 
United States made by his predecessors and himself, 
denouncing the insidious proclamation of neutrality and 
the wrongs growing out of it, and using language cal- 
culate to inflame the partisans of France : a copy of 
which letter had been sent to the press for pubUcation. 
One of the immediate objects he had in view in timing 
the pubhcation was supposed by Washington to be to 
produce an effect on the presidential election ; his ulti- 
mate object, to estabUsh such aii influence in the coun- 
try as to sway the government and control its measures. 
Early in January, 1797, therefore, Washington re- 
quested Mr. Pickering, the Secretary of State, to ad- 
dress a letter to Mr. Pinckney, United States minister 
to France, stating all the cpmplaints alleged by the 
French minister against the government, examining 
and reviewing the same, and accompanying the state- 
ment with a collection of letters and papers relating to 
the transactions therein adverted to. 

"From a desire," writes he, "that the statements be 
fall, fair, calm, and argumentative, without asperity or 
any thing more irritating in the comments than the 
narration of facts, which expose unfounded charges and 
assertions, does itself produce, I have wished that the 
letter to Mr. Pinckney may be revised over and over 
again. Much depends upon it, as it relates to our- 
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satisfied with nothing short of a change in our political 
system. The consolation, however, which results from 
conscious rectitude, and the approving voice of my 
country, unequivocally expressed by its representatives, 
deprive their sting of its poison, and place in the same 
point of view, both the weakness and malignity of their 
efforts. 

" Although the prospect of retirement is most grate- 
ful to my soul, and I have not a wish to mix again in 
the great world, or to partake in its poUtics, yet I am 
not without my regrets at parting with (perhaps never 
more to meet) the few intimates whom I love, and 
among these, be assured, you are one. » * » » 
The remainder of my life, which in the course of nature 
cannot be long, wiQ be occupied in rural amusements ; 
and though I shall seclude myself as much as possible, 
from the noisy and bustling world, none would, more 
than myself, be regaled by the company of those I 
esteem, at Mount Vernon; more than twenty miles 
from which, after I arrive there, it is not likely that I 
shall ever be." 

On the morning of the 8d of March, the last day of 
his official career, Washington addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of State on the subject of the spurious letters, 
heretofore mentioned,* first published by the British in 
1776, and subsequently republished during his ad- 
ministration, by some of his pohtical enemies. He had 
Suffered every attack on his executive conduct to pass 
unnoticed while he remained in pubUc life, but con- 
ceived it a justice due to his character solemnly to pro- 
nounce those lettei;^ a base forgery, and he desired that 

* Life of WaahingtoD, toL iii., 8yo. p. 860, 861. 
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the present letter might be " deposited in the office of 
the Department of State, as a testimony to the truth to 
the present generation and to posterity." 

On the same day he gave a kind of farewell dinner 
to the foreign ministers and their wives, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, Mr. Jefferson, and other conspicuous person- 
ages of both sexes. " During the dinner much hilarity 
prevailed," says Bishop "White, who was present. When 
the cloth was removed, Washington filled his glass: 
" Ladies and gentlemen," said he, " this is the last time 
I shall drink your health as a pubUc man ; I do it 
with smcerity, wishmg you all possible happmess." 

The gaiety of the company was checked in an in- 
stant ; all felt the importance of this leave-taking ; Mrs. 
Liston, the wife of the British minister, was so much 
affected that tears streamed down her cheeks. 

On the 4th of March, an immense crowd had gath- 
ered about Congress Hall. At eleven o'clock, Mr. 
Jefferson took the oath as Vice President in the pres- 
ence of the Senate ; and proceeded with that body to 
the Chamber of the House of Representatives, which 
was densely crowded, many ladies occupying chairs 
ceded to them by members. 

After a time, Washington entered amidst enthusi- 
astic cheers and acclamations, and the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. Mr. Adams soon followed and was likewise 
well received, but not with like enthusiasm. Having 
taken the oath of office, Mr. Adams, in his inaugural 
address, spoke of his predecessor as one " who, by a 
long course of great actions, regulated by prudence, jus- 
tice, temperance, and fortitude, had merited the grati- 
tude of his fellow-citizens, commanded the highest 
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praises of foreign nations, and secured immortal glory 
with posterity." 

At the close of the ceremony, as Washington moved 
toward the door to retire, there was a rush from the 
gallery to the corridor that threatened the loss of life 
or Umb, so eager were the throng to catch a last look of 
one who had so long been the object of pubhc venera- 
tion. When Washington was in the street he waved 
his hat in return for the cheers of the multitude, his 
countenance radiant with benignity, his gray hairs 
streaming in the wind. The crowd followed him to 
his door; there, ^ turning round, his countenance as- 
sumed a grave and almost melancholy expression, his 
eyes were bathed in tears, his emotions were too great 
for utterance, and only by gestures could he indicate 
his thanks and convey his farewell blessing.* 

In the evening a splendid banquet was given to 
him by the principal inhabitants of Philadelphi%in the 
Amphitheatre, which was decorated with emblematical 
paintings. All the heads of departments, the foreign 
ministers, several officers of the late army, and various 
persons of note, were present. Among the paintings, 
one represented the home of his heart, the home to 
which he was about to hasten — ^Moimt Vernon. 

* From personal recollections of William A. Duer, late Prendent of 
Colnmbia College. 
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quired considerable repairs, and a house is immediately 
to be built for the reception and safe keeping of his 
mihtary, civil, and private papers/" "In a word," 
writes he. "I am already surrounded by joiners, ma- 
sons, and painters, and such is my anxiety to be out of 
their hands, that I have scarcely a room to put a friend 
into, or to sit in myself, without the music of hammers 
and the odoriferous scent of paint. "^ 

Still he is at Mount Vernon, and as the spring opens 
the rural beauties of the country exert their sweetening 
influence. In a letter to his friend Oliver Wolcott, who, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, was stiU acting on " the 
great theatre," he adverts but briefly to public affairs. 
"For myself," adds he, exultingly, "having turned 
aside from the broad walks of poUtical into the narrow 
paths of private life, I shall leave it with those whose 
duty it is to consider subjects of this sort, and, as every 
good citizen ought to do, conform to whatsoever the 
ruling powers shall decide. To make and sell a little 
flour annually,, to repair houses going fast to ruin, to 
build one for the security of my papers of a public na- 
ture, and to amuse myself in agricultural and rural 
pursuits, will constitute employment for the few years 
I have to remain on this terrestrial globe. If, also, I 
could now and then meet the friends I esteem, it would 
fill the measure and add zest to my enjoyments ; but, 
if ever this happens, it must be under my own vine and 
fig-tree, as I do not think it probable that I shall go be- 
yond twenty miles from them." 

And again, to another friend he indulges in pleas- 
ing anticipations: "Retired from noise myself and 
the responsibiUty attached to public employment, my 

VOL. v. — 18 
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hours will glide smoothly on. My best wishes, how- 
ever, for the prosperity of our country will always have 
the first place in my thoughts ; while to repair build- 
ings and to cultivate my farms, which require close 
attention, will occupy the few years, perhaps days, I 
may be a sojourner here, as I am now in the sixty-fifth 
year of my peregrination through Ufe." * 

A letter to his friend James McHenry, Secretary of 
War, furnishes a picture of his every-day life. " I am 
indebted to you/' writes he, " for several unacknowl- 
edged letters ; but never mind that ; go on as if you 
had answers. You are at the source of information, 
and can find many things to relate, while I have noth- 
ing to say that could either inform or amuse a Secre- 
tary of War in Philadelphia. I might tell him that I 
begin my diurnal course with the sun ; that, if my hire- 
lings are not in their places at that time, I send them 
messages of sorrow for their indisposition ; that, having 
put these wheels in motion, I examine the state of 
things further; that the more they arc probed the 
deeper I find the wounds which my buildings have 
sustained, by an absence and neglect of eight years.; 
that, by the time I have accomplished these matters, 
breakfast (a little after seven o'clock, about the time I 
presume you are taking leave of Mrs. McHenry) is 
ready ; that, this being over, I mount my horse and 
ride round my farms, which employs me until it is time 
to dress for dinner, at which I rarely miss seeing 
strange faces, come, as they say, out of respect to me. 
Pray, would not the word curiosity answer as well? 
And how difierent this from having a few social Mends 

• Letter to Wm. Heath. Writings, xL 199. 
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at a cheerful board! The usual time of sitting at 
table, a walk, and tea bring me within the dawn of can- 
dle light ; previous to which, if not prevented by com- 
pany, I resolve that, as soon as the glimmering taper 
supplies the place of the great luminary, I will retire to 
my writing table and acknowledge the letters I have 
received ; but when the Kghts are brought I feel tired 
and disinclined to engage in this work, conceiving that 
the next night will do as well. The next night comes, 
and with it the same causes for postponement, and so 
on. Having given you the history of a day, it will 
serve for a year, and, I am persuaded, you will not re- 
quire a second edition of it. But it may strike you 
that in this detail no mention is made of any portion of 
time allotted for reading. The remark would be just, 
for I have not looked into' a book since I came home ; 
nor shall I be able to do it until I have discharged my 
workmen ; probably not before the niglits grow longer, 
when possibly I may be looking in Doomsday Book." 

In his soUtary rides about Mount Vernon and its 
woodlands, fond and melancholy thoughts would occa- 
sionally sadden the landscape as his mind reverted to 
past times and early associates. In a letter to Mrs. S. 
Fairfax, now in England, he writes : " It is a matter of 
«ore regret when I cast my eyes toward Belvoir, which 
I often do, to reflect that the former inhabitants of it, 
with whom we lived in such harmony and friendship, 
no longer reside there, and the ruins only can be 
viewed as the mementoes of former pleasures."' 

The influx of strange faces alluded to in the letter 
to Mr. McHenry, soon became overwhelming, and 
Washington felt the necessity of having some one at 
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hand to relieve him from a part of the self-imposed 
duties of Virginia hospitality. 

With this view he bethought him of his nephew, 
Lawrence Lewis, the same who had gained favor with 
him by volunteering in the Western expedition, and 
accompanying General Knox as aide-de-camp. He ac- 
cordingly addressed a letter to him in which he writes : 
" Whenever it is convenient to you to make this place 
your home, I shall be glad to see you. * * * As 
both your aunt and I are in the decline of life, and reg- 
ular in our habits, especially in our homrs of rising and 
going to bed, I require some person (fit and proper) to 
ease me of the trouble of entertaining company, partic- 
ularly of nights, as it is my inclination to retire, (and 
unless prevented by very particular company, I always 
do retire,) either to bed or to my study soon after can- 
dle light. In taking those duties (which hospitality 
obliges one to bestow on company) off my hands, it 
would render me a very acceptable service." * 

In consequence of this invitation, Lawrence thence- 
fonvard became an occasional inmate at Mount Vernon. 
The place at this time possessed attractions for gay as 
well as grave, and was often enUvened by young com- 
pany. One great attraction was Miss Nelly Custis, 
Mrs. Washington's grand-daughter, who, with her 
brother George W. P. Custis, had been adopted by the 
General at their father's death, when they were quite 
children, and brought up by him with the most affec- 
tionate care. He was fond of children, especially girls ; 
as to boys, with all his spirit of command, he found 
them at times somewhat unmanageable. I can govern 

• MS. Letter. 
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men, would he say, but I cannot govern boys. Miss 
Nelly had grown up under the special eye of her 
grandmother, to whom she was devotedly attached, and 
who was particular in enforcing her observance of all 
her lessons, as well as instructing her in the arts of 
house-keeping. She was a great favorite with the 
General ; whom, as we have before observed, she de- 
lighted with her gay whims and sprightly sallies, often 
overcoming his habitual gravity, and surprising him 
into a hearty laugh. 

She was now maturing into a lovely and attractive 
woman, and the attention she received began to awaken 
some solicitude in the General's mind. This is evinced 
in a half-sportive letter of advice written to her during 
a temporary absence from Mount Vernon, when she 
was about to make her first appearance at a ball at 
Geo]^etown. It is curious as a specimen of Washing- 
ton's coimsel in love matters. It would appear that Miss 
Nelly, to allay his solicitude, had already, in her corre- 
spondence, professed " a perfect apathy toward the youth 
of the present day, and a determination never to give her- 
self a moment's uneasiness on account of any of them." 
Washington doubted the firmness and constancy of her 
resolves. " Men and women," writes he, " feel the same 
inclination towards each other now that they always have 
done, and which they will continue to do, until there is 
a new order of things ; and you, as others have done, 
may find that the passions of your sex are easier raised 
than allayed. Do not, therefore, boast too soon, nor too 
strongly of your insensibility. * * * Love is said to 
be an involuntary passion, and it is, therefore, contend- 
ed that it cannot be resisted. This is true in part only, 
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for like all things else, when nourished and supplied 
plentifully with aliment, it is rapid in its progress ; but 
let these be withdrawn, and it may be stifled in its 
birth, or much stinted in its growth. * * * Al- 
though we cannot avoid first impressions, we may 
assuredly place them under guard. * * * When 
the fire is beginning to kindle and your heart growing 
warm, propound these questions to it. Who is this in- 
vader ? Have I a competent knowledge of him ? Is he 
a man of good character ? A man of sense ? For, be 
assured, a sensible woman can never be happy with a 
fool. What has been his walk in life ? * * * Is 
his fortime sufficient to maintain me in the manner I 
have been accustomed to live, and as my sisters do 
Uve? And is he one to whom my friends can have no 
reasonable objection ? If all these interrogatories can be 
satisfactorily answered, there will remain but one more to 
be asked ; that, however, is an important one. Have I 
sufficient ground to conclude that his aflfections are en- 
gaged by me ? Without this the heart of sensibility will 
struggle against a passion that is not reciprocated." * 

The sage counsels of Washington and the suscepti- 
ble feelings of Miss Nelly, were soon brought to the 
test by the residence of Lawrence Lewis at Mount 
Vernon. A strong attachment for her grew up on his 
part, or perhaps already existed, and was strengthened 
by daily intercourse. It was favorably viewed by his 
uncle. Whether it was fully reciprocated was uncer- 
tain. A formidable rival to Lewis appeared in the per- 
son of young Carroll of Carrollton, who had just returned 
from Europe, adorned with the graces of foreign travel, 

• MS. Letter. 
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and whose suit was countenanced by Mrs. Washington. 
These were among the poetic days of Mount Vemon, 
when its halls echoed to the tread of lovers. They were 
halcyon days with Miss Nelly, as she herself declared, in 
after years, to a lady, from whom we have the story : " I 
was young and romantic then," said she, " and fond of 
wandering alone by moonlight in the woods of Mount 
Vemon. Grandmamma thought it wrong and unsafe, 
and scolded and coaxed me into a promise that I would 
not wander in the woods again unaccompanied. But I 
was missing one evenmg, and was brought home from 
the interdicted woods to the drawing-room, where the 
General was walking up and down with his hands be- 
hind him, as was his wont. Grandmamma, seated in 
her great arm chair, opened a severe reproof." 

Poor Miss Nelly was reminded of her promise, and 
taxed with her delinquency. She kjiew that she had 
done wrong — ^admitted her fault, and essayed no ex- 
cuse ; but, when there was a slight pause, moved to retire 
fix)m the room. She was just shutting the door when 
she overheard the General attempting, in a low voice, 
to intercede in her behalf. " My dear," observed he, 
" I would say no more — ^perhaps she was not alone." 

His intercession stopped Miss Nelly in her retreat. 
She re-opened the door and advanced up to the General 
with a firm step. " Sir," said she, " you brought me 
up to speak the truth, and when I told Grandmamma I 
was alone, I hope you believed / was alone'* 

The General made one of his most magnanimous 
bows. " My child," replied he, " I beg your pardon." 

We will anticipate dates, and observe that the ro- 
mantic episode of Miss Nelly Custis terminated to the 
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General's satisfaction ; she became the happy wife of 
Lawrence Lewis, as will be recorded in a future page. 

Early in the autumn, Washington had been reUeved 
from his constant sohcitude about the fortunes of La- 
fayette. Letters received by George W. Lafayette from 
friends in Hamburg, informed the youth that his father 
and family had been hberated from Olmutz and were 
on their way to Paris, with the intention of embarking 
for America. George was disposed to sail for France 
immediately, eager to embrace bis parents and sisters 
in the first moments of their release. Washington 
urged him to defer his departure until he should receive 
letters from the prisoners themselves, lest they should 
cross the ocean in different directions at the same time, 
and pass each other, which would be a great shock to 
both parties. George, however, was not to be per- 
suaded, and " I could not withhold my assent,'* writes 
Washington, " to the gratification of his wishes, to fly 
to the arms of those whom he holds most dear." 

George and his tutor, Mr. Frestel, sailed from New 
York on the 26th of October. Washington writes 
from Mount Vernon to Lafayette : " This letter, I hope 
and expect, will be presented to you by yom* son, who 
is highly deserving of such parents as you and your 
amiable lady. 

" He can relate, much better than I can describe, 
my participation in your sufferings, my solicitude for 
your relief, the measures I adopted, though ineflfectual, 
to facilitate your hberation from an unjust and cruel 
imprisonment, and the joy I experienced at the news of 
its accomplishment. I shall hasten, therefore, to con- 
gratulate you, and be assured that no one can do it 
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with more cordiality, with more sincerity, or with greater 
affection on the restoration of that hberty which every 
act of your hfe entitles you to the enjoyment of; and 
I hope I may add, to the uninterrupted possession of 
your estates, and the confidence of your country." 

The account which George W. Lafayette had received 
of the liberation of the prisoners of Ohnutz was pre- 
mature. It did not take place until the 19th of Sep- 
tember, nor waa it until in the foUowmg month of 
February that the happy meeting took place between 
George and his family, whom he found residing in the 
chateau of a relative in Holstein. 
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Washington had been but a few months at Mount 
Vernon, when he received intelligence that his succes- 
sor in office had issued a proclamation for a special 
session of Congress. He was not long in doubt as to 
its object. The French government had declared, on 
the recall of Mr. Monroe, that it would not receive any 
new minister plenipotentiary from the United States 
until that power should have redressed the grievances 
of which the republic had complained. When Mr. 
Monroe had his audience of leave, Mr. Barras, the 
president of the Directory, addressed him in terms 
complimentary to himself, but insulting to his country. 
*'The French Republic hopes," said he, "that the 
successors of Columbus, of Raleigh, and of Penn, ever 
proud of their liberty, will never forget that they owe 
it to France. * * * In theii 
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wisdom, they will weigh the magnanimous benevolence 
of the French people with the artful caresses of per- 
fidious designers, who meditate to draw them back to 
their ancient slavery. Assure, Mr. Minister, the good 
American people that, like them, we adore liberty ; that 
they will always have our esteem, and that they wiU 
find in the French people the republican generosity 
which knows how to accord peace, as it knows how to 
make its sovereignty respected. 

'*As to you, Mr. Minister Plenipotentiaiy, you 
have fought for the principles, you have known the true 
interests of your country. Depart with our regrets. 
We give up, in you, a representative of America, and 
we retain the remembrance of the citizen whose per- 
sonal qualities honor that title." 

A few days afterwards, when Mr. Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney presented himself as successor to Mr. 
Monroe, the Directory refused to receive him, and fol- 
lowed up the indignity by ordering him to leave the 
territories of the republic. ' Its next step was to declare 
appUcable to American ships the rules in regard to 
neutrals, contained in the treaty which Washington had 
signed with England. 

It was in view of these facts and of the captures of 
American vessels bv French cruisers, that President 
Adams had issued a proclamation to convene Congress 
on the 15th of May. In his opening speech, he ad- 
verted especially to what had fallen from Mr. Barras in 
Monroe's audience of leave. "The speech of the 
President," said he, " discloses sentiments more alarm- 
ing than the refusal of a minister, because more dan- 
gerous to our independence and union ; and, at the 
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same time, studiously marked with indignities towards 
the government of the United States. It evinces a dis- 
position to separate the people from their government ; 
to persuade them that they have different affections, 
principles, and interests from those of their fellow-citi- 
zens, whom they themselves have chosen to manage their 
common concerns, and thus to produce divisions fatal 
to our peace. Such attempts ought to be repelled with 
a decision which shall convince France and the world, 
that we are not a degraded people, humiliated under a 
colonial spirit of fear, and sense of inferiority, fitted to 
be the miserable instrument of foreign influence, and 
regardless of national honor, character, and interest." 

Still he announced his intention to institute a fresh 
attempt by negotiation, to effect an amicable adjust- 
ment of differences, on terms compatible with the rights, 
duties, interests, and honor of the nation, but in the 
mean time he recommended to Congress to provide 
effectual measures of defence. 

Though personally retired from public life, Wash- 
ington was too sincere a patriot to be indifferent to 
public affairs, and felt acutely the unfriendly acts of the 
Prench Government, so repugnant to our rights and 
dignity. " The President's speech," writes he, " will, I 
conceive, draw forth, mediately or immediately, an ex- 
pression of the public mind ; and as it is the right of 
the people that this should be carried into effect, their 
sentiments ought to be imequivocally known, that the 
principles on which the government has acted, and 
which, from the President's speech, are likely to be 
continued, may either be changed, or the opposition 
' that is endeavoring to embarrass every measure of the 
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executive, may meet effectual discountenance. Things 
cannot and ought not to remain any longer in their 
present disagreeable state. Nor, should the idea that 
the government and the people have different views, be 
suffered aliy longer to prevail at home or abroad ; for 
it is not only injurious to us, but disgraceful also, that 
a government constituted as ours is, should be admin- 
istered contrary to their interest, if the fact be so." * 

In pursuance of the policy announced by Mr. 
Adams, three envoys extraordinary were appointed 
to the French republic, viz. : Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, John Marshall, and Elbridge Gerry; the two 
fqi^mer federalists, the latter a democrat. The object 
of their mission, according to the President, was " to 
dissipate umbrages, remove prejudices, rectify errors, 
and adjust all differences, by a treaty between the two 
powers.'' 

Washington doubted an adjustment of the differences. 
" Candor," said he, " is not a more conspicuous trait in 
the character of governments than it is of individuals. 
It is hardly to be expected, then, that the Directory of 
Prance will acknowledge its errors and tread back its 
steps immediately. This would announce at once, that 
there has been precipitancy and injustice in the meas- 
ures they have pursued ; or that they were incapable of 
judging, and had been deceived by false appearances." 

About this time he received a pamphlet on the 
" Military and Political Situation of France." It was 
sent to him by the author. General Dumas, who, in the 
time of our revolution, had been an officer in the army 
of the Count de Rochambeau. "Your Excellency," 

* Letter to Thomas Uncknej. Writings, xL 202. 
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writes Dumas, " will observe in it (the pamphlet) the 
effect of your lessons." Then speaking of his old mili- 
tary chief : " General Rochambeau/' adds he, " is still 
at his country seat near Vendome. He enjoys there 
tolerably good health considering his great age, and 
reckons, as well as his miUtary family, amongst his most 
dear and glorious remembrances, that of the time we 
had the honor to serve under your command." 

Some time had elapsed since Washington had heard 
of his old companion in arms, who had experienced 
some of the melo-dramatic vicissitudes of the French 
revolution. After the arrest of the king he had taken 
anew the oath of the constitution, and commanded ^e 
army of the north, having again received the baton of 
field marshal. Thwarted in his plans by the minister 
of war, he had resigned and retired to his estate near 
Vendome ; but, during the time of terror had been ar- 
rested, conducted to Paris, thrown into the conciergerie, 
and condemned to death. When the car came to con- 
vey a number of victims to the guillotine, he was about 
to mount it, but the executioner seeing it full, thrust 
him back. "Stand back, old marshal," cried he 
roughly, " your turn will come by and bye." (Retire 
toi, vieux mar6chal, ton tour vicndra plus tard.) A sud- 
den change in political affairs saved his life, and en- 
abled him to return to his home near Vendome, where 
he now resided. 

In a reply to Dumas, which Washington forwarded 
by the minister plenipotentiary about to* depart for 
France, he sent his cordial remembrances to de Ro- 
chambeau.* 

• The worthy de Rochambeau surrived the storms of the reTolution. 
In 180S he was presented to Napoleon, who, pointing to Berthier and 
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The three ministers met in Paris on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, (1797,) but were approached by Talleyrand and 
his agents in a manner which demonstrated that the 
avenue to justice could only be opened by gold. Their 
official report* reveals the whole of this dishonorable 
intrigue. It states that Mr. Pinckney received a visit 
from Mr. Bellami, the secret agent of Mr. Talleyrand, 
who assured him that Citizen Talleyrand had the high- 
est esteem for America and the citizens of the United 
States, and was most anxious for their reconciliation 
with France. With that view some of the most offen- 
sive passages in the speech of President Adams (in May 
1797) must be expunged, and a douceur of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars put at the disposal of 
Mr. Talleyrand for the use of the Directory, and a large 
loan made by America to France. 

On the 20th of October, the same subject was re- 
sumed in the apartments of the plenipotentiary, and 
on this occasion, beside the secret agent, an intimate 
friend of Talleyrand was present. The expunging of 
the passages in the President's speech was again insist- 
ed on, and it was ^dded that, after that, money was the 
principal object. " We must have money — a great deal 
of money ! " were his words. 

At a third conference, October 21st, the sum was 
fixed at 32,000,000 francs (6,400,000 dollars), as a 
loan secured on the Dutch contributions, and 250,000 
dollars in the form of a douceur to the Directory. 

other generals who had onco AcrYcd under his orders, said : " Marshal, be- 
hold Tour scholars.** ** The scholars have surpassed their master/* replied 
the modest veteran. 

In the following year he received the cross of grand officer of the legion 
of honor, and a marshaVs pension. He died full of years and honors, in 1807. 

* American State Papers, vols. iii. and iv. 
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At a subsequent meeting, October 27th, the same 
secret agent said, " Gentlemen, you mistake the point, 
you say nothing of the money you are to give — you make 
no offer of money — on that point you are not explicit!* 
" We are expUcit enough," repUed the American en- 
voys. " We will not give you one farthing ; and before 
coming here, we should have thought such an offer as 
you now propose, would have been regarded as a mor- 
tal insult." 

On this indignant reply, the wily agent intimated 
that if they would only pay, by way of fees, just as they 
would to a lawyer, who should plead their cause, the 
sum required for the private use of the Directory, they 
might remain at Paris until they should receive further 
orders from America as to the loan required for govern- 
ment.* 

Being inaccessible to any such disgraceful and 
degrading propositions, the envoys remained several 
months in Paris unaccredited, and finally returned at 
separate times, without an official discussion of the ob- 
ject of their mission. f 

During this residence of the envoys in Paris, the 
Directory, believing the people of the United States 
would not sustain their government in a war against 
France, proceeded to enact a law subjecting to capture 
and condemnation neutral vessels and their cargoes, if 
any portion of the latter was of British fabric or pro- 
duce, although the entire property might belong to 

* See Life of Talleyrand, by the Rct. Charles E. McHarg, pp. 161, 162. 

f Marshall left Franco April 16th, 1798 ; Gerry on the 26th of July. 
Pinckncy, detained by the illness of his daughter, did not arriye in the 
United States until early in October. 
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neutrals. As the United States were at this time the 
great neutral carriers of the world, this iniquitous de- 
cree struck at a vital point in their maritime power.* 

When this act and the degrading treatment of the 
American envoys became known, the spirit of the nation 
was aroused, and war with France seemed inevitable. 

The crisis was at once brought to Washington's own 
door. " You ought to he aware," writes Hamilton to him, 
May 19th, " that in the event of an open rupture with 
France, the public voice will again call you to command 
the armies of your country ; and though all who are 
attached to you will, from attachment as well as public 
considerations, deplore an occasion which should once 
more tear you from that repose to which you have so 
good a right, yet it is the opinion of all those with 
whom I converse, that you will be compelled to make 
the sacrifice. All your past labors may demand, to 
give them efficacy, this farther, this very great sacri- 
fice." 

The government was resolved upon vigorous meas- 
ures. Congress, on the 28th of May, authorized Mr. 
Adams to enlist ten thousand men as a provisional 
anny, to be called by him into actual service, in case of 
hostilities. 

Adams was perplexed by the belligerent dutiea 
thus suddenly devolved upon him. How should he 
proceed in forming an army P Should he call on all the 
old generals who had figured in the revolution, or ap- 
point a young set ? Military tactics were changed, and 
a new kind of enemy was to be met. " If the French 
come here,*' said he, " we will have to march with a 

* HcHarg*8 life of Talfejrand, 160. 

toIn v. — 19 
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quick step and attack, for in that way only they are 
said to be vulnerable." 

These and other questions he propounded to Wash- 
ington by letter, on the 22d of June. " I must tax 
you sometimes for advice," writes he. "We must 
have yoiu* name, if you will in any case permit us to 
use it. There will be more efficacy in it than in many 
an army." 

And McHenry, the Secretary of War, writes, about 
the same time: "You see how the storm thickens, 
and that our vessel will soon require its ancient pilot. 
Will you — ^may we flatter ourselves, that, in a crisis so 
awful and important, you will — accept the command of 
all our armies ? I hope you will, because you alone 
can unite all hearts and all hands, if it is possible that 
they can be united." 

In a reply to the President's letter, Washington 
writes, on the 4th of Jidy : " At the epoch of my retire- 
ment, an invasion of these States by any European 
power, or even the probability of such an event hap- 
pening in my days, was so far from being contemplated 
by me, that I had no conception that that or any other 
occurrence would arise in so short a period, which could 
turn my eyes from the shade of Mount Vernon. * * * 
In case of actual invasion, by a formidable force, I cer- 
tainly should not intrench myself imder the cover of 
age and retirement, if my services should be required 
by my country to assist in repelling it." 

And in his reply of the same date, to the Secretary 
of War, he writes : " I see, as you do, that clouds are 
gathering, and that a storm may ensue ; and I find, too, 
from a variety of hints, that my quiet, under these cir- 
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cmnstances, does not promise to be of long continuance. 

« « « « » « « 

"As my whole life has been dedicated to my coun- 
try in one shape or another, for the poor remains of it, 
it is not an object to contend for ease and quiet, when 
all that is valuable is at stake, further than to be satis- 
fied that the sacrifice I should make of these, is accept- 
able and desired by my country." 

Before these letters were despatched he had already 
been nominated to the Senate (July 3d) commander-in- 
chief of all the annies raised or to be raised. His nom- 
ination was unanimously confirmed on the following 
day, and it w^as determined that the Secretary of War 
should be the bearer of the commission to Mount 
Vernon, accompanied by a letter from the President. 
" The reasons and motives," writes Mr. Adams in his 
instructions to the Secretary, '' which prevailed with me 
to venture upon such a step as the nomination of this 
great and illustrious character, whose voluntary resigna- 
tion alone occasioned my introduction to the ofiice I now 
hold, were too numerous to be detailed in this letter, 
and are too obvious and important to escape the obser- 
vation of any part of America or Europe. But as it is 
a movement of great delicacy, it will require all your 
address to communicate the subject in a manner that 
shall be unoffensive to his feelings and consistent with 
aQ the respect that is due from me to him. 

" If the General should decUne the appointment, all 
the world will be silent and respectfully assent. If he 
should accept it all the world, except the enemies of 
this country, will rejoice." 

Mr. McHenry was instructed to consult Washing- 
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ton upon the organization of the army, and upoii every 
thing relating to it. He was the bearer also of a letter 
from Hamilton. " I use the liberty/' writes he, " which 
my attachment to you and to the public authorizes, to 
offer you my opinion, that you should not decline the 
appointment. It is evident that the public satisfaction 
at it is lively and universal. It is not to be doubted 
that the circumstances will give an additional spring to 
the public mind, will tend much to unite, and will 
facilitate the measures which the conjuncture requires." 

It was with a heavy heart that Washington found 
nis dream of repose once more interrupted ; but his 
strong fidelity to duty would not permit him to hesi- 
tate. He accepted the commission, however, with the 
condition that he should not be called into the field 
until the army was in a situation to require his pres- 
ence; or it should become indispensable by the urgency 
of circumstances. 

" In making this reservation," added he, in his let- 
ter to tlie President, '* I beg it to be understood that 
I do not mean to withhold any assistance to arrange 
and organize the army, which you may think I can 
afibrd. I take the hberty, also, to mention that I must 
decline having my acceptance considered as drawing 
after it any immediate charge upon the public ; or that 
I can receive any emoluments annexed to the appoint- 
ment before entering into a situation to incur expense." 

He made another reservation, through the Secretary 
of War, but did not think proper to embody it in his 
public letter of acceptance, as that would be communi- 
cated to the Senate, which was, that the principal offi- 
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cers in the line and of the staff, should be such as he 
cogld place confidence in. 

As to the question which had perplexed Mr. Ad- 
ams whether, in forming the army, to call on all the old 
generals or appoint a new set, Washington's idea was 
that, as the armies about to be raised were commencing 
de novo, the President had the right to make officers 
of citizens or soldiers at his discretion, avaiUng himself 
of the best aid the country afforded. That no offi- 
cer of the old anny, disbanded fourteen years be- 
fore, could expect, nmcli less claim, an appointment on 
any other ground than superior experience, brilliant 
exploits, and general celebrity founded on merit. 

It was with such views that, in the arrangements 
made by him with the Secretary of War, the three 
Major-Generals stood, Hamilton, who was to be Inspec- 
tors-General, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney (not yet re- 
turned from Europe), and Knox : in which order he 
wished their commissions to be dated. The appoint- 
ment of Hamilton as second in command was desired 
by the public, on account of his distinguished ability, 
energy, and fidelity. Pickering, in recommending it, 
writes : " The enemy whom we arc now preparing to 
encounter, veterans in arms, led by able and active 
officers, and accustomed to victory, must be met by the 
best blood, talents, energy, and experience, that our 
country can produce." Washington, speaking of him 
to the President, says : " Although Colonel Hamilton 
has never acted in the character of a general officer, yet 
his opportunities as the principal and most confidential 
aid of the commander-in-chief, afforded him the means 
of viewing every thing on a larger scale than those 
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whose attention was confined to divisions or brigades, 
who know nothing of the correspondences of the CQra- 
mandcr-in-chief, or of the various orders to, or transac- 
tions with, the general staff of the army. These* ad- 
vantages, and his having served with usefulness in the 
old Congress, in the general convention, and having filled 
one of the most important departments of government, 
with acknowledged abiUtics and integrity, have placed 
him on high ground, and made him a conspicuous 
character in the United States and in Europe. * * * 

" By some he is considered an ambitious man, and, 
therefore, a dangerous one. That he is ambitious, I 
shall readily grant, but it is of that laudable kind 
which prompts a man to excel in whatever he takes in 
hand. He is enterprising, quick in his perceptions, and 
his judgment intuitively great — qualities essential to a 
military character." 

Charles Cotesworth Pincknoy was placed next in 
rank, not solely on account of his military qualifications, 
which were great, but of his popularity and influence 
in the Southern States, where his connections were 
numerous and powerful ; it being apprehended that, if 
the French intended an invasion in force, their opera- 
tions would commence south of ]\Iaryland ; in which 
case it would be all-important to embark General 
Pinckney and his connections heartily in the active 
scenes that would follow. 

By this arrangement Hamilton and Pinckney took 
precedence of Knox, an officer whom Washington de- 
clared he loved and esteemed; but he trusted the 
exigencies of the case would reconcile the latter to the 
position assigned to him. "Viewing things in this 
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light," writes he to Knox, July 16th, " I would fain 
hope, as we are fonning an army anew, which army, if 
needful at all, is to fight for every thing which ought 
to be dear and sacred to freemen, that fonner rank will 
be forgotten, and, among the fit and chosen characters, 
the only contention will be, who shall be foremost in 
zeal at this crisis to sen^e his country, in whatever sit- 
uation circumstances may place him." 

The reply of Knox, written in the glow of the mo- 
ment, bespoke how deeply his warm impulsive feelings 
were wounded. " I yesterday received your favor," 
writes he, " which I opened with all the dehghtful sen- 
sations of aflfection, which I always before experienced 
upon the receipt of your letters. But I found, on its 
perusal, a striking instance of that vicissitude of human 
afiairs and friendships, which you so justly describe. 
I read it with astonishment, which, however, subsided 
in the reflection that few men know themselves, and 
therefore, that for more than twenty years I have been 
acting under a perfect delusion. Conscious myself of 
entertaining for you a sincere, active, and invariable 
friendship, I easily beUeved it was reciprocal. Nay 
more, I flattered myself with your esteem and respect 
in a military point of view. But I find that others, 
greatly my juniors in rank, have been, upon a scale of 
comparison, preferred before me. Of this, perhaps, the 
world may also concur with you that I have no just 
reason to complain. But every intelligent and just 
principle of society required, either that I should have 
been previously consulted in an arrangement, in which 
my feelings and happiness have been so much wounded, 
or that I should not have been dragged forth to public 
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view at all, to make the comparison so conspicuously 
odious." 

After continuing in an expostulatory vein, followed 
by his own views of the probable course of invasion, he 
adds, toward the close of his letter, — *' I have received 
no other notification of an appointment than what the 
newspapers announce. When it shall please the Sec- 
retary of War to give me the information, I shall en- 
deavor to make him a suitable answer. At present, I 
do not perceive how it can possibly be to any other 
purport, than in the negative." 

In conclusion, he writes : " In whatever situation I 
shall be, I shall always remember with pleasure and 
gratitude, the friendship and confidence with which you 
have heretofore honored me. 

" I am, with the highest attachment, &c." 

Washington was pained in the extreme at the view 
taken by General Knox of the arrangement, and at the 
wound which it had evidently given to his feelings and 
his pride. In a letter to the President (25th Sept.), he 
writes : " With respect to General Knox, I can say with 
truth there is no man in the United States with whom 
I have been in habits of greater intimacy, no one whom 
I have loved more sincerely, nor any for whom I have 
had a greater friendship. But esteem, love, and friend- 
ship can have no influence on my mind, when I con- 
ceive that the subjugation of our government and inde- 
pendence are the objects aimed at by the enemies of 
our peace, and when possibly our all is at stake." 

In reply to Knox, Washington, although he thought 
the reasons assigned in his previous letter ought to 
have been sufficiently explanatory of his motives ; went 
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into long details of the circumstances under which the 
military appointments had been made, and the impor- 
tant considerations which dictated them ; and showing 
that it was impossible for him to consult Knox previ- 
ously to the nomination of the general officers. 

" I do not know," writes he, " that these explana^ 
tions will afford you any satisfaction or produce any 
change in your determination, but it was just to myself 
to make them. If there has been any management in 
the business, it has been concealed from me. I have 
had no agency therein, nor have I conceived a thought 
on the subject that has not been disclosed to you with 
the utmost sincerity and frankness of heart. And now, 
notwithstanding the insinuations, which are implied in 
your letter, of the vicissitudes of friendship and the 
inconstancy of mine, I will pronounce with decision, 
that it ever has been, and, notwithstanding the unkind- 
ness of the charge, ever will be, for aught I know to 
the contrary, warm and sincere." 

The genial heart of Knox was somewhat soothed 
and mollified by the "welcome and much-esteemed 
letter of Washington, in which," said he, " I recognize 
fuUy all the substantial friendship and kindness which 
I have always so invariably experienced from you." 
Still he was tenacious of the point of precedence, and 
unwilling to serve in a capacity which would compro- 
mise his pride. "If an invasion shall take place," 
writes he, " I shall deeply regret aU circumstances which 
would insuperably bar my liaving an active conmiand 
in the field. But if such a measure should be my 
destiny, I shall fervently petition to serve as one of 
your aides-de-camp, which, with permission, I shall do 
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with all the cordial devotion and affection of which my 
soul is capable." 

On the 18th of October Washington leamt through 
the Gazettes of the safe arrival of General Pinckney at 
New York, and was anxious lest there should be a 
second part of the difficulty created by General Knox. 
On the 21st he writes again to Knox, reiterating his 
wish to have him in the augmented corps a major- 
general. 

" We shall have either no war^ or a severe contest 
with France ; in either case, if you will allow me to 
express my opinion, this is the most eligible time for 
you to come forward. In the first case, to assist with 
your counsel and aid in making judicious provisions 
and arrangements to avert it ; in the other case, to 
share in the glory of defending your country, and, by 
making all secondary objects yield to that great and 
primary object, display a mind superior to embarrass- 
ing punctilios at so critical a moment as the present. 

'* After having expressed these sentiments with the 
frankness of undisguised friendship, it is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that, if you should finally decline the ap- 
pointment of Major-General, there is none to whom I 
would give a more decided preference as an aide-de- 
camp, the offer of which is highly flattering, honorable, 
and grateful to my feelings, and for which I entertain a 
high sense. But, my dear General Knox, and here 
again I repeat to you, in the language of candor and 
friendship, examine well your own mind upon this sub- 
ject. Do not unite yourself to the suite of a man, 
whom you may consider as the primary cause of what 
you call a degradation, with unpleasant sensations. 
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This, while it is gnawing upon you, would, if I should 
come to the knowledge of it, make me unhappy ; as my 
first wish would be that my military family, and the 
whole army, should consider themselves a band of 
brothers, ^villing and ready to die for each other." 

Before Knox could have received this letter, he had 
on the 23d of October, written to the Secretary of War, 
declining to serve under Hamilton and Pinckney, on 
the principle that " no officer can consent to his own 
degradation by serving in an inferior station." Gen- 
eral Pinckney, on the contrary, cheerfully accepted his 
appointment, although placed under Hamilton, who 
had been of inferior rank to him in the last war. It 
was with the greatest pleasure he had seen that officer's 
name at the head of the list of major-generals, and ap- 
plauded the discernment which had placed him there. 
He regretted that General Knox had declined his ap- 
pointment, and that his feelings should be hurt by be- 
ing out-ranked. " If the authority," adds he, " which 
appointed me to the rank of second major in the army, 
will review the arrangement, and place General Kno3 
before me, I will neither quit the service nor be dis 
satisfied." * 

• Letter to the Secretary of War. 
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Early in November (1798) Washington left his re- 
tirement and repaired to Philadelphia, at the earnest 
request of the Secretary of War, to meet that public 
fmictionary and Major-Generals Hamilton and Pinck- 
ney, and make arrangements respecting the forces 
about to be raised. The Secretary liad prepared a 
series of questions for their consideration, and otliers 
were suggested by Washington, all bearing upon the 
organization of the provisional anny. Upon these 
Washington and the two Major-Generals were closely 
engaged for nearly five weeks, at great inconvenience 
and in a most inclement season. The result of their 
deliberations was reduced to form, and communicated 
to the Secretary in two letters drafted by Hamilton, 
and signed by the Commander-in-chief. Not the least 
irksome of Washington's task, in his present position, 
was to wade through volumes of applications and 
recommendations for military appointments ; a task 
which he performed with extreme assiduity, anxious to 
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avoid the influence of favor or prejudice, and sensitively 
alive to the evil of improper selections. 

As it was a part of the plan on which he had ac- 
cepted the command of the army to decline the occu- 
pations of the office until circumstances should require 
his presence in the field ; and as the season and weather 
rendered him impatient to leave Philadelphia, he gave 
the Secretary of War his views and plans for the charge 
knd direction of military affairs, and then set out once 
more for Mount Vernon. The cares and concerns of 
office, however, followed him to his retreat. " It is not 
the time nor the attention only,'' writes he, " which the 
pubhc duties I am engaged in require, but their bring- 
ing upon me applicants, recommenders of applicants, 
and seekers of information, none of whom, perhaps, are 
my acquaintances, with their servants and horses to 
aid in the consumption of my forage, and what to me is 
more valuable, my time, that I most regard ; for a man 
in the country, nine miles from any house of entertain- 
ment, is differently situated from one in a city, where 
none of these inconveniences are felt." 

In a letter, recently received from Lafayette, the 
latter spoke feelingly of the pleasure he experienced in 
conversing incessantly with his son George about Mount 
Vernon, its dear and venerated inhabitants, of the ten- 
der obligations, so profoundly felt, which he and his son 
had contracted towards him who had become a father 
to both. 

In the conclusion of his letter, Lafayette writes that, 
from the information he had received, he was fully per- 
suaded that the French Directory desired to be at peace 
with the United States. " The aristocratical party," 
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adds he, " whose hatred of America dates from the 
commencement of the European revolution, and the 
English government, which, since the Declaration of 
Independence, have forgotten and forgiven nothing, will 
rejoice, I know, at the prospect of a rupture between 
two nations heretofore united in the cause of liberty, 
and will endeavor, by all the means in their power, to 
precipitate ns into a war. * * * * 

But you are there, my dear General, independent of all 
parties, venerated by all, and if, as I hope, your infor- 
mation lead you to judge favorably of the disposition 
of the French government, your influence ought to pre- 
vent the breach from widening, and should insure a no- 
ble and durable reconciliation." 

In his reply, Dec. 25th, Washington says : " You 
have expressed a wish worthy of the benevolence of your 
heart, that I would exert all my endeavors to avert the 
calamitous effects of a rupture between our countries. 
BeUeve me, my dear friend, that no man can deprecate 
an event of this sort more than I should. * * ♦ 
You add, in another place, that the Executive Directory 
are disposed to an accommodation of all differences. 
If they are sincere in this declaration, let them evidence 
it by actions ; for words, unaccompanied therewith, will 
not be much regarded now. I would pledge myself 
that the government and people of the United States 
will meet them heart and hand at a fair negotiation ; 
having no wish more ardent than to live in peace with 
all the world, provided they are suffered to remain un- 
disturbed in their just rights." 

" Of the politics of Europe," adds he, in another 
part of his letter, " I shall express no opinion, nor make 
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any inquiry who is right or who is >vrong. I wisli well 
to all nations and to all men. My politics are phiin and 
simple. I think every nation has a right to establish 
that form of government imder which it conceives it 
may live most happy ; provided it infringes no right, 
or is not dangerous to others; and that no govern- 
ments ought to interfere with the internal concerns of 
another, except for the security of what is due to them- 
selves." 

Washington's national pride, however, had been 
deeply wounded by the indignities inflicted on his 
country by the French, and he doubted the propriety 
of entering into any fresh negotiations with them, un- 
less overtures should be made on their part. As to any 
symptoms of an accommodation they might at present 
evince, he ascribed them to the military measures 
adopted by the United States, and thought those meas- 
ures ought not to be relaxed. 

We have spoken in a preceding chapter of a love 
affair gro^^ing up at Mount Vernon between Washing- 
ton's nephew, Lawrence Lewis, and Miss Nelly Custis. 
The parties had since become engaged, U) the General's 
great satisfaction, and their nuptials were celebrated at 
Mount Vernon on his birthday, the 22d of Icliniary 
(1799). Lawrence had recently received the commis- 
sion of ilajor of cavalry in the new army which was 
forming ; and Washington made arrangements for set- 
tling the newly married couple near him on a part of 
the Mount Vernon lands, which lie had designated in 
his will to be bequeathed to MLss Xelly. 

As the year opened, ^Vashingtrm continued to cor- 
respond with the Secretary of War and General I lainil- 
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ton on the affairs of the provisional army. The recruit- 
ing business went on slowly, with interruptions, and 
there was delay in furnishing commissions to the officers 
who had been appointed. Washington, who was not 
in the secrets of the cabinet, was at a loss to account 
for this apparent torpor. ** If the augmented force," 
writes he to Hamilton, "was not intended as an in tef" 
rorcm measure, the delay in recruiting it is unaccount- 
able, and baffles all conjecture on reasonable grounds." 

The fact was, that the military measiu^s taken in 
America had really produced an effect on French policy. 
Efforts had been made by M. Talleyrand, through un- 
official persons, to induce an amicable overture on the 
part of the United States. .At length that wily minis- 
ter had written to the French Secretary of Legation at 
the Hague, M. Pichon, intimating that whatever pleni- 
potentiary the United States might send to France to 
put an end to the existing differences between the two 
countries, would be undoubtedly received with the re- 
spect due to the representative of a free, independent, 
and powerful nation. M. Pichon communicated a copy 
of this letter to Mr. William Vans Murray, the Ameri- 
can minister in Holland, who forthwith transmitted it 
to his government. Mr. Adams caught at the chance 
for an extrication from his belligerent difficulties, and 
laid this letter before the Senate on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, at the same time nominating Mr. Murray to be 
minister plenipotentiary to the French Republic. 

Washington expressed his extreme surprise when 
the news of this unexpected event reached him. " But 
far, very far indeed," vmtes he, " was that surprise 
short of what I experienced the next day, when, by a 
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Yeiy intelligent gentleman immediately from Philadel- 
phia, I was infonned that there had bee^ no direct 
overture from the government of Franqe to that of the 
United States for a negotiation ; on the contrary, that 
M. Talleyrand was playing the same loose and round- 
about game he had attempted the year before with our 
envoys ; and which, as in that case, might mean any 
thing or nothing, as would subserve his purposes best." 

Before the Senate decided on the nomination of 
Mr. Murray, two other persons were associated with 
him in the mission, namely, Oliver Ellsworth and 
Patrick Henry. The three envoys being confirmed, 
Mr. Murray was instructed by letter to inform the 
Prench Minister of Foreign Affairs of the fact, but to 
apprise him that his associate envoys would not embark 
fiffir Europe until the Directory had given assurance, 
through their Minister for Foreign Affairs, that those 
envoys would be received in proper form and treated 
with on terms of equality. Mr. Murray was directed 
at the same time to have no further informal commu* 
nications with any French agent. 

^\i. Heniy declined to accept his appointment on 
account of ill health, and Mr. William Richardson Da- 
vie was ultimatelv substituted for him. 

« 

Throughout succeeding months, Washington cfm- 
tinned to superintend from a distance the concerri^ of 
the army, as his ample and minute corresp^jfHJenc^; 

manifests; and be was at the same time eamcstiv 

• 

endeavoring to bring the affairs of bb$ ninJ dr^nain 
into order. A sixteen vean' absence from h'-rf/ie, with 
short intervals, had, be sai/l, deranged tlierri coft«ider- 
ably, so that it required all the time lie c^Jd fcj/ar*; 

TOL. T. — 20 
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from the usual avocations of life to bring them into 
tune again. It was a period of incessant activity and 
toil, therefore,. both mental and bodily. He was for 
hours in his study occupied with his pen, and for hours 
on horseback, riding the rounds of his extensive estate, 
visiting the various farms and superintending and 
directing the works in operation. All this he did with 
unfailing vigor, though now in his sixty-seventh year. 

Occasional reports of the sanguinaiy conflict that 
was going on in Europe would reach him in the quiet 
groves of Mount Vernon, and awaken his solicitude. 
"A more destructive sword," said he, "was never 
drawn, at least in modem times, than this war has 
produced. It is time to sheathe it and give peace to 
mankind." * 

Amid this strife and turmoil of the nations, he felt 
redoubled anxiety about the success of the mission to 
France. The great successes of the allies combined 
against that power ; the changes in the Directory, and 
the rapidity with which every thing seemed verging to- 
wards a restoration of the monarchy, induced some 
members of the cabinet to advise a suspension of the 
mission ; but Mr. Adams was not to be convinced or 
persuaded. Having furnished the commissioners with 
their instructions, he gave his final order for their de- 
parture, and they sailed in a frigate from Rhode Island 
on the 3d of November. 

A private letter written by Washington shortly 
tsfterwards to the Secretary of War, bespeaks his appre- 
hensions : " I have for some time past viewed the 
political concerns of the United States with an anxious 

• Letter to William Vans Murrav. 
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and pamfdl eye. They appear to me to be moving by 

hasty strides to a crisis ; but in what it will result, that 

Being, who sees, foresees, and directs all things, alone 

can tell. The vessel is afloat, or very nearly so, and 

considering myself as a passenger only, I shall trust 

to the mariners (whose duty it is to watch) to steer it 

into a safe port." 

His latest concern about the army was to give 

instructions for hutting the troops according to an idea 

originally suggested by Hamilton, and adopted in the 

revolutionary war. "Although I had determined to 

take no charge of any military operations," writes he. 

" unless the troops should be called into the field, yet, 

under the present circumstances, and considering that 

the advanced season of the year will admit of no delay 

in providing winter quarters for the troops, I have wil« 

lingly given my aid in that business, and shall never 
dedme any assistance in my power, when necessary^ to 

promote the good of the service." * 

* Washington's Writings, xL 468. 
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Winter had now set in, with occasional wind and rain 
and frost, yet Washington still kept up his active 
round of in-door and out-door avocations, as his diary 
records. He was in full health and vigor, dined out 
occasionally, and had frequent guests at Mount Vernon, 
and, as usual, was part of every day in the saddle, 
going the rounds of his estates, and, in his military 
phraseology, " visiting the outposts." 

He had recently walked with his favorite nephew 
about the grounds, showing the improvements he in- 
tended to make, and had especially pointed out the 
spot where he purposed building a new family vault ; 
the old one being damaged by the roots of trees which 
had overgrown it and caused it to leak. " This change," 
said he, '* I shall make the first of all, for I may re- 
quire it before the rest." 

"When I parted from him," adds the nephew, 
" he stood on the steps of the front door, where he 
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took leave of myself and another. * ♦ * * It was a 
bright frosty morning ; he had taken his usual ride, and 
the clear healthy flush on his cheek, and his sprightly 
manner, brought the remark from both of us that we had 
never seen the general look so well. I have sometimes 
thought him decidedly the handsomest man I ever 
saw ; and when in a Uvely mood, so ftdl of pleasantry, 
so agreeable to all with whom he associated, that I 
could hardly realize he was the same Washington 
whose dignity awed all who approached him."* 

For some time past Washington had been occupied 
in digesting a complete system on which his estate was 
to be managed for several succeeding years ; specifying 
the cultivation of the several farms, with tables desig- 
nating the rotations of the crops. It occupied thirty 
folio pages, and was executed with that clearness and 
method which characterized all his business papers. 
This was finished on the 10th of December, and was 
accompanied by a letter of that date to his manager or 
steward. It is a valuable document, showing the 
soundness and vigor of his intellect at this advanced 
stage of his existence, and the love of order that reigned 
throughout his affairs. " My greatest anxiety," said 
he on a previous occasion, " is to have all these con- 
cerns in such a clear and distinct form, that no reproach 
may attach itself to me when I have taken my depart- 
ure for the land of spirits."! 

It was evident, however, that full of health and 
vigor, he looked forward to his long-cherished hope, the 
enjoyment of a serene old age in this home of his heart. 

• Paulding's Life of Washington, Vol. IL, p. 196. 
t Letter to James McHeniy. WritiDgs, xl., i07i 
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According to his diaiy, the morning on which 
these voluminous instructions to his steward were 
dated was clear and calm, but the afternoon was lower* 
ing. The next day (11th), he notes that there was 
wind and rain, and '^ at night a large cirde round the 
moonr 

The morning of the 12th was overcast. That mom* 
ing he wrote a letter to Hamilton, heartily approving 
of a plan for a military academy, which the latter had 
submitted to the Secretary of War. " The establish- 
inent of an institution of this kind upon a respectable 
and extensive basis,'* observes he, " has ever been con* 
sidered by me an object of primary importance to this 
country ; and while I was in the chair of government 
I omitted no proper opportunity of recommending it 
in my public speeches and otherwise, to the attention 
of the legislature. But I never undertook to go into a 
detail of the organization of such an academy, leaving 
this task to others, whose pursuit in the path of science 
and attention to the arrangement of such institutions, 
had better qualified them for the execution of it. * * * 
I sincerely hope that the subject will meet with due 
attention, and that the reasons for its establishment 
which you have clearly pointed out in your letter to 
the secretary, will prevail upon the legislature to place 
it upon a permanent and respectable footing." He 
closes his letter with an assurance of "very great 
esteem and regard,*' the last words he was ever to ad- 
dress to Hamilton. 

About ten o'clock he mounted his horse, and rode 
out as usual to make the rounds of the estate. The 
ominous ring round the moon, which he had observed 
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on the preceding night, proved a fatal portent. '' About 
one o'clock," he notes, " it began to snow, soon after 
to hail, and then turned to a settled cold rain." Hav- 
ing on an over-coat, he continued his ride without re- 
garding the weather, and did not return to the house 
until after three. 

His secretary approached him with letters to be 
franked, that they might be taken to the post-office in 
the evening. Washington franked the letters, but ob- 
served, that the weather was too bad to send a servant 
out with them. Mr. Lear perceived that snow was 
hanging from his hair, and expressed fears that he had 
got wet ; but he replied, " No, his great-coat had kept 
him diy." As dinner had been waiting for him he sat 
down to table without changing his dress. " In the 
evening." writes his secretary. « he appeared as weU 
as usual." 

On the following morning the snow was three 
inches deep and still falling, which prevented him from 
taking his usual ride. He complained of a sore throat, 
and had evidently taken cold the day before. In the 
afternoon the weather cleared up, and he went out on 
the grounds between the house and the river, to mark 
some trees which were to be cut down. A hoarseness 
which had hung about him through the day grew worse 
towards night, but he made Ught of it. 

He was very cheerful in the evening, as he sat in 
the parlor with Mrs. Washington and Mr. Lear, amus- 
ing himself with the papers which had been brought 
from the post-office. When he met with any thing in- 
teresting or entertaining, he would read it aloud as 
well as his hoarseness would permit, or he listened and 
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made occasional comments, while Mr. Lear read the 
debates of the Virginia Assembly. 

On retiring to bed, Mr. Lear suggested that he 
should take something to reUeve the cold. " No/' 
replied he, " you know I never take any thing for a 
cold. Let it go as it came." 

In the night he was taken extremely iU with ague 
and difficulty of breathing. Between two and three 
o'clock in the morning he awoke Mrs. Washington, 
who would have risen to call a servant, but he would 
not permit her, lest she should take cold. At day^ 
break, when the servant woman entered to make a fire 
she was sent to call Mr. Lear. He found the general 
breathing with difficulty, and hardly able to utter a 
word inteUigibly. Washington desired that Dr. Craik, 
who hved in Alexandria, should be sent for, and tliat in 
the mean time Rawlins, one of the overseers, should 
be summoned, to bleed him before the doctor could 
arrive. 

A gargle was prepared for his throat, but whenever 
he attempted to swallow any of it, he was convulsed 
and almost suffocated. Rawlins made his appearance 
soon after sunrise, but when the general's arm was 
ready for the operation, became agitated. " Don't be 
afraid," said the general, as well as he could speak. 
Rawlins made an incision. " The orifice is not large 
enough," said Washington. The blood, however, ran 
pretty freely, and Mrs. Washington, uncertain whether 
the treatment was proper, and fearful that too much 
blood might be taken, begged Mr. Lear to stop it. 
When he was about to untie the string the general put 
up his hand to prevent him, and as soon as he could 
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speak murmured, " more — ^more ; " but Mrs. Washing- 
ton's doubts prevafled, and the bleeding was stopped, 
after about half a pint of blood had been taken. Ex- 
ternal applications were now made to the throat, and 
his feet were bathed in warm water, but without afford- 
ing any relief. 

His old friend, Dr. Craik, arrived between eight 
and nine, and two other physicians, Drs. Dick and 
Brown, were called in. Various remedies were tried, 
and additional bleeding, but all of no avail. 

"About half-past four o'clock," writes Mr. Lear, 
" he desired me to call Mrs. Washington to his bed- 
side, when he requested her to go down into his room 
and take from his desk two wills, which she would find 
there, and bring them to him, which she did. Upon 
looking at them, he gave her one, which he observed 
was useless, as being superseded by the other, and de- 
sired her to bum it, which she did, and took the other 
and put it into her closet. 

" After this was done, I returned to his bedside and 
took his hand. He said to me : 'I find I am going : 
my breath cannot last long. I beUeved from the 
first, that the disorder would prove fatal. Do you ar- 
range and record all my late miUtary letters and papers. 
Arrange my accounts and settle my books, as you know 
more about them than any one else ; and let Mr. Raw- 
lins finish recording my other letters which he has be- 
gun.' I told him this should be done. He then 
asked if I recollected any thing which it was essential 
for him to do, as he had but a very short time to con- 
tinue with us. I told him that I could recollect 
nothing ; but that I hoped be was not so near his end. 
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He observed, smiling, that he certainly was, and that, 
as it was the debt which we must all pay, he looked to 
the event with perfect resignation." 

In the course of the afternoon he appeared to be in 
great pain and distress from the difficulty of breathing, 
and frequently changed Ids posture in the bed. Mr. 
Lear endeavored to raise him and turn him with as 
much ease as possible. '' I am afraid I fatigue you too 
much," the general would say. Upon being assured 
to the contrary, " Well," observed he gratefully, " it is 
a debt we must pay to each other, and I hope when 
you want aid of tins kind you will find it." 

His servant, Christopher, had been in the room 
during the day, and almost the whole time on his feet. 
The general noticed it in the afternoon, and kindly 
told him to sit down. 

About five o'clock his old friend. Dr. Craik, came 
again into the room, and approached the bedside. 
" Doctor," said the general, " I die hard, but I am not 
afraid to go. I beUeved, from my first attack, that I 
should not survive it — ^my breath cannot last long." 
The doctor pressed his hand in silence, retked from the 
bedside, and sat by the fire absorbed in grief. 

Between five and six the other physicians came in, 
and he was assisted to sit up in his bed. '* I feel I am 
going," said he ; "I thank you for your attentions, but 
I pray you to take no more trouble about me ; let me 
go off quietly; I cannot last long." He lay down 
again ; all retired excepting Dr. Craik. The general 
continued uneasy and restless, but without complaining, 
frequently asking what hour it was. 

Further remedies were tried without avail in the 
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evening. He took whatever was offered him, did as 
he was desired by the physicians, and never uttered 
sigh or complaint. 

'* About ten o'clock/* writes Mr. Lear, " he made 
several attempts to speak to me before he could effect 
it. At length he said, '' I am just going. Have me de- 
cently buried, and do not let my body be put into the 
vault in less than three days after I am dead." I 
bowed assent, for I could not speak. He then looked 
at me again and said, " Do you understand me P " I 
replied, " Yes." " Tis well," said he. 

" About ten minutes before he expired (which was 
between ten and eleven o'clock) his breathing became 
easier. He lay quietly ; he withdrew his hand from 
mine and felt his own pulse. I saw his countenance 
change. I spoke to Dr. Craik, who sat by the fire. 
He came to the bedside. The general's hand fell from 
his wrist. I took it in mine and pressed it to my 
bosom. Dr. Craik put his hands over his eyes, and he 
expired without a struggle or a sigh." 

While we were fixed in silent grief, Mrs. Washing- 
ton, who was seated at the foot of the bed, asked with 
a firm and collected voice, " Is he gone ? " I could 
not speak, but held up my hand as a signal that he 
was no more. " 'Tis well," said she in the same voice. 
" All is now over ; I shall soon follow him ; I have no 
more trials to pass through." 

We add from Mr. Lear's account a few particulars 
conceming the funeral. The old family vault on the estate 
had been opened, the rubbish cleared away, and a door 
made to close the entrance, which before had been 
dosed with brick. The frmeral took place on the 18th 
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of December. About eleven o'clock the people of the 
neighborhood began to assemble. The corporation of 
Alexandria, with the militia and Free Masons of the 
place, and eleven pieces of cannon, arrived at a later 
hour. A schooner was stationed off Mount Vernon to 
fire minute guns. 

About three o'clock the procession began to move, 
passing out through the gate at the left wing of the 
house, proceeding round in front of the lawn and 
down to the vault, on the right wing of the house; 
minute guns being fired at the time. The troops, 
horse and foot, formed the escort ; then came four of 
the clergy. Then the general's horse, with his saddle, 
holsters, and pistols, led by two grooms in black. The 
body was borne by the Free Masons and officers ; sev- 
eral members of the family and old friends, among the 
number Dr.Craik, and some of the Fairfaxes, followed as 
chief mourners. The corporation of Alexandria and 
numerous private persons closed the procession. The 
Rev. Mr. Davis read the funeral service at the vault, 
and pronounced a short address ; after which the Masons 
performed their ceremonies, and the body was deposited 
in the vault. 

Such were the obsequies of Washington, simple 
and modest, according to his own wishes ; all confined 
to the grounds of Mount Vernon, which, after forming 
the poetical dream of his life, had now become his final 
resting-place. 

On opening the will which he had handed to Mis. 
Washington shortly before his death, it was found to 
have been carefully drawn up by himself in the pre- 
ceding July ; and by an act in conformity with his whole 
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career, one of its first provisions directed the emancipa- 
tion of his slaves on the decease of his wife. It had 
long been lus earnest wish that the slaves held by him 
in his own right should receive their freedom during 
his life, but he had found that it would be attended 
with insuperable difficulties on account of their inter- 
mixture by marriage with the " dower negroes/' whom 
it was not in his power to manumit under the tenure 
by which they were held. 

With provident benignity he also made provision in 
his will for such as were to receive their freedom under 
this devise, but who, from age, bodily infirmities, or in- 
fancy, might be imable to support themselves, and he 
expressly forbade, under any pretence whatsoever, the 
sale or transportation out of Virginia, of any slave of 
whom he might die possessed. Though bom and edu- 
cated a slave-holder, this was all in consonance with 
feelings, sentiments and principles which he had long 
entertained. 

In a letter to Mr. John F. Mercer, in September, 
1786, he writes, " I never mean, imless some particu- 
lar circumstances should compel me to it, to possess 
another slave by purchase, it being among my first 
wishes to see some plan adopted by which slavery in 
this country may be abolished by law." And eleven 
years afterwards, in August, 1797, he writes to his 
nephew, Lawrence Lewis, in a letter which we have 
had in our hands, " I wish from my soul that the legis- 
lature of this State could see the policy of a gradual 
abolition of slavery. It might prevent much future 
mischief." 

A deep sorrow spread over the nation on hearing 
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that Washington was no more. Congress, which was 
in session, immediately adjourned for the day. The 
next morning it was resolved that the Speaker's chair 
be shrouded with black ; that the members and officers 
of the House wear black during the session, and that a 
joint committee of both Houses be appointed to con- 
sider on the most suitable manner of doing honor to 
the memory of the man, " first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens." 

Public testimonials of grief and reverence were dis- 
played in every part of the Union. Nor were these 
sentiments confined to the United States. When the 
news of Washington's death reached England, Lord 
Bridport, who had conmiand of a British fleet of nearly 
sixty sail of the line, lying at Torbay, lowered his flag 
half-mast, every ship following the example ; and Bona- 
parte, First Consul of France, on announcing his death 
to the army, ordered that black crape should be sus- 
pended from all the standards and flags throughout the 
public service for ten days. 



In the preceding volumes of our work, we have 
traced the career of Washington from early boyhood to 
his elevation to the presidential chau*. It was an eleva- 
tion he had neither sought nor wished ; for when the in- 
dependence of his country was achieved, the modest and 
cherished desire of his heart had been '* to live and die a 
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private citizen on his own farm ;" * and he had shaped 
out for himself an ideal ely simn in his beloved shades of 
Mount Vemon. But power sought him in his retire- 
ment. The weight and influence of his name and charac- 
ter were deemed all essential to complete his work ; to set 
the new government in motion, and conduct it through 
its first perils and trials. With unfeigned reluctance he 
complied with the imperative claims of his country, and 
accepted the power thus urged upon him : advancing 
to its exercise with diiBdence, and aiming to surround 
himself with men of the highest talent and information 
whom he might consult in emergency ; but firm and 
strong in the resolve in all things to act as his conscience 
told him was " right as it respected his God, his country, 
and himself." For he knew no divided fidelity, no 
separate obligation ; his most sacred duty to himself 
was his highest duty to his country and his God. 

In treating of his civil administration in this clos- 
ing volume, we have endeavored to show how truly he 
adhered to this resolve, and with what inflexible in- 
tegrity and scrupulous regard to the-pubUc weal he 
discharged his functions. In executing our task we 
have not indulged in discussions of temporary ques- 
tions of controverted policy which agitated the incipi- 
ent establishment of our government, but have given 
his words and actions as connected with those ques- 
tions, and as illustrative of his character. In this 
volume, as in those which treat of his miUtary career, 
we have avoided rhetorical amplification and embellish- 
ments, and all gratuitous assumptions, and have sought, 
by simple and truthful details, to give his character an 

• Writings, ix., p. 412. 
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opportunity of developing itself, and of manifesting 
those fixed principles and that noble consistency which 
reigned alike throughout his civil and his militaiy 
career. 

The character of Washington may want some of 
those poetical elements which dazzle and deUght the 
multitude, but it possessed fewer inequalities, and a 
rarer union of virtues than perhaps ever fell to the lot 
of one man. Prudence, firmness, sagacity, modera- 
tion, an overruling judgment, an immovable justice, 
courage that never faltered, patience that never wearied, 
truth that disdained all artifice, magnanimity without 
alloy. It seems as if Providence had endowed him in 
a preeminent degree with the qualities requisite to fit 
him for the high destiny he was called upon to fulfil — 
to conduct a momentous revolution which was to form 
an era in the history of the world, and to inaugurate a 
new and untried government, which, to use his own 
words, was to lay the foundation " for the enjoyment of 
much purer civil liberty, and greater public happiness, 
than have hitherto been the portion of mankind." 

The fame of Washington stands apart from every 
other in history ; shining with a truer lustre and a more 
benignant glory. With us his memory remains a 
national property, where all sympathies throughout 
our mdely -extended and diversified empire meet in 
unison. Under all dissensions and amid all the storms 
of party, his precepts and example speak to us from 
the grave Avith a paternal appeal ; and his name — by 
all revered — ^forms a universal tie of brotherhood — a 
watchword of our Union. 

"It will be the duty of the historian and the 
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sage of all nations/' writes an eminent British states* 
man, (Lord Brougham,) ''to let no occasion pass of 
commemorating this illustrious man^ and until time 
shall be no more^ will a test of the progress which 
our race has nutde in wisdom and virtue, be derived 
from the veneration paid to the immortal name of 
Washington." 
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I. 

POBTBAITS OF WASHINGTON. 

[The foUowing notices of the Tarious representation! of Washington, which 
hare been prepared by the publisher for this work, are kindly fhmished by 
Kr. H. T. Tvcissiuir, finom a rolnme which he has now in press.] 

« « e « « 

The earliest portraits of Washington are more interesting, 
perhaps, as memorials than as works of art ; and we can easily 
imagine that associations endeared them to his old comrades. 
Hie dress (blue coat, scarlet fadngs, and underclothes) of the first 
portrait, by Peale, and the youthful face, make it suggestive ot 
the first experience of the future commander, when, exchanging 
the survey 01 's implements for the colonel's commission, he 
bivouacked in the wHdemess of Ohio, the leader of a motley band 
of hunters, provincials and savages, to confront wHy Frenchmen, 
cnt forest roads, and encounter all the perils of Indian ambush, 
mdement skies, undisciplined followers, famine and woodland 
skirmish. It recalls his calm authority and providential escape 
amid the dismay of Braddock's defeat, and his pleasant sensation 
at the first whistling of bullets in the weary march to Fort Neces- 
nty. To Charlbs Wilson Pealb,' we owe this precious relic of 
the clueflain's youth. His own career partook of the vicissitudes 
and was impressed with the spirit of the revolutionary era ; a 
captain of volunteers at the battles of Trenton and Grermantown, 
and a State representative of Pennsylvania, a favorite pupil of 
West, an ingenious mechanician and a warrior, he always cher- 
ished the instinct and the faculty for art ; and even amid the 
bustle and duties of the camp, never failed to seize auspicious 
intervals of leisure, to depict his brother officers. This portrait 
was executed in 1772, and is now at Arlington House. 

Hie resolution of Congress by which a portrait by this artist 
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was ordered, was passed before the oocapaticm of PhOadelphia. 
Its progress marks the yidssitudes of the revoluticHUirj strug- 
gle; commeneed in the gloomy winter and half-fiunished 
encampment at Valley Forge, in 1778, the battles of Trenton, 
Princeton, and Monmouth intervened before its completion. 
At the last place Washington suggested that the view from the 
window of the fium-house opposite to which he was sitting 
would form a desirable background. Peale adopted the idea^ 
and represented Monmouth Court House and a party of Hes* 
sians under guard, marching out of it.* Hie pioture was fin- 
ished at Princeton, and Nassau Hall is a prominent object in 
the background; but Congress adjourned without making an 
appropriation, and it remained in the artist's hands. La&yelte 
desired a copy for the King of France ; and Peale executed one 
in 1779, which was sent to Paris ; but the misfortunes of the 
royal fiunily occasioned its sale, and it became the property of 
the Count de Menou, who brought it again to tUs country and 
presented it to the National Institute, where it is now preserved* 
Chapman made two copies at a thousand dollars each ; and Dr. 
Craik, one of the earliest and warmest personal friends of 
Washington, their commissions as officers in the JBVench war 
having been signed on the same day, (1754,) declared it a most 
faithful likeness of him as he appeared in the prime of his 
life.t 

* MS. Letter of Titian R. Feal6 to George Lirermore, Esq. 

f Philadelphia, Feb. 4. — His Excellencj General Washington set off 
from this citj to join the army in New Jersey. Daring the conrse of 
his short stay, the only relief he has enjoyed from serrice since he first en* 
tered it, he has been honored with every mark of esteem, &c. The Comneil 
of this State being desirous of haying his picture in full length, requested 
his sitting for that purpose, which he politely complied with, and a striking 
likeness was taken by Mr. Fealc, of this city. The portrait is to be placed 
m the council chamber. Don Juan Marrailes, the Minister of France, has 
ordered fire copies, four of which, we hear, are to be sent abroad.— Peim. 
Pockety Feb. 11, 1779. Feale's first portrait was executed for CoL Alezan* 
der ; his hist is now in the Bryan Gallery, New York. He painted one in 
1776 for John Hancock, and besides that for New Jersey, others for Peiin- 
fylyania and Maryland. 
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There Is a traditicm in the Peale family, honorably rqpre- 
tented through several generationiBi by public spirit and artistio 
l^ftiy that intelligenoe of one of the most important triumphs of 
the American arms was received by Washington in a despatch 
he opened while sitting to Wilscm Peale for a miniature in^ 
tnded for his wife, who was also present. The scene occurred 
one fine summer afternoon; and there is something attractive 
to die &noy in the association of tliis group quietly occupied in 
cne of the most beautiM of the arts of peace, and in a com- 
memorative act destined to gratify conjugal love and a nation's 
pride^ with the progress of a war and the announcement of a 
victory fraught with that nation's liberty and that leader's 
eternal renown. % 

Hie characteristic tndts of Peale's portraits of Washington 
now at the National Institute and Arlington House, and the era 
of our history and of Washington's life they embalm, make them 
doably valuable in a series of pictorial illustrations, each of 
iriiioh, independent of the degree of professional skill exhibited, 
k easmtial to our Washingtonian gallery. Before Trumbull 
and Stuart had caught from the living man his aspect in 
maturity and age — the form knit to athletic proportions by self- 
denial and activity, and clad in the garb of rank and war, and 
die countenance open with truth and grave with thought, yet 
xoonded with the contour and ruddy with the glow of early 
manhood — was thus g^iially delineated by the hand of a oom- 
nde, and in the infancy of native art Of the fourteen portraits 
by Peale, that exhibiting Washington as a Virginia colonel in 
the colonial force of Great Britain, is the only entire portndt 
before the revolution extant.* One was painted for the college 
of New Jersey, at Princeton, in 1780, to occupy a frame in which 
a portrait of George the lliird had be^i destroyed by a cannon 
ball during the batUe at that place on the 3d of January, 1777. 
It still remains in the possession of the College, and was saved 

• A miniatore, nid to hare been painted In 1161, at the age of t5, has 
been engrared for Inrlng'f Washington, 
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fortunately from the fire whidi a few years ago oonsomed Naa* 
sau Hall. Peale's last portrait of Waslungton, executed in 1788, 
he retained until his death, and two years since, it was sold 
with the rest of the collection known as the ^ Peale Gallery/' 
at Philadelphia. There is a pencil sketch also by this artist^ 
framed with the wood of the tree in front of the famous Qiew^ 
house, around whidi centered the battle of Germantown.* 

A few octogenarians in the city of brotherly love, used to 
speak, not many years since, of a diminutive family, the head of 
which manifested the sensitive temperament, if not the highest 
capabilities of artistic genius. This was Robert Edob Pihs. 
He brought to America the earliest cast of the Venus de Medid, 
which was privately exhibited to the select few — ^the manners 
and morals of the Quaker city forbidding its exposure to the 
common eye. He was considered a superior colorist, and was 
favorably introduced into society in Philadelphia by lus ao- 
knowledged sympathy for the American cause, and by a grand 
project such as was afl;erwards partially realized by Trumbull ; 
Uiat of a series of historical paintings, illustrative of the Am^v 
lean Revolution, to embrace original portraits of the leaders, 
both civil and military, in that achievement, including the 
statesmen who were chiefly instrumental in framing the Consti- 
tution and organizing the Government He brought a letter of 
introduction to the father of the late Judge Hopkinson, whose 
portrait he executed, and its vivid tints and correct resem- 
blance, still attest to his descendants the ability of the painter, 
lie left behind him in London, creditable portraits of George the 
Second, Garrick, and the Duke of Northumberland. In the 
intervals of his business as a teacher of drawing and a votary 
of portraiture in general, he collected, from time to time, a large 
number of '^ distinguished heads," although, as in the case of 

* ** The Editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer was lately shown a pencil 
sketch of General Washington, taken from life by Charles Wilson Peale, in 
the year 1777. It was framed from a part of the elm-tree then standing in 
front of Chew's house, on the Germantown battle-ground, and the frime 
was made by a son of Dr. Craley, of Revolutionary fame.** 
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Oeraodii, the epoch and oountrj were unfavorable to his am- 
Utioiis project ; of these portraits the heads of Greneral Gates, 
Charles Carroll, Baron Steuben, and Washington, are the best 
known and most highly prized Pine remained three weeks at 
Mount Vernon, and his portrait bequeathes some features with 
great accuracy ; artists find in it certain merits not discoverable 
in those of a later date ; it has the permanent interest of a rep- 
resentation from life, by a painter of established reputation ; yet 
its .tone is cold and its effect unimpressive, beside the more 
bold and glowing pencil of Stuart. It has repose and dignity. 
In his letter to Washington, asking his cooperation in the design 
he meditated. Pine says, " I have been some time at Annapolis 
painting the portraits of patriots, legislators, heroes and beau- 
ties, in order to adorn my large picture ; " and he seems to have 
commenced his enterprise with sanguine hopes of one day 
accomplishing his object, which, however, it was reserved for a 
native artist eventually to complete. That his appeal to Wash- 
igtcm was not neglected, however, is evident from an encour- 
aging allusion to Pine and his scheme, in the correspondence of 
the former, " Mr. Pine," he says, " has met a favorable recep- 
tion in this country, and may, I conceive, command as much 
business as he pleases. He is now preparing materials for 
historical representations of the most important events of the 
war."* Pine's picture is in the possession of the Hopkinson 
fiEunily at Philadelphia. The fac-simile of Washington's letter 
proves that it was taken in 1785. A large copy was purchased 
at Montreal, in 1817, by the late Henry Brevoort, of New York, 
and is now in the possession of his son, J. Carson Brevoort, at 
Bedford, L. I. f 

The profile likeness of Washington by Sharpless, is a 
valuable item of the legacy which Art has bequeathed of those 
noble and benign features; he evidently bestowed upon it 
his greatest skill, and there is no more correct facial outline of the 
immortal subject in existence; a disciple of Lavater would 

* Sparks^B Writings of Washington. 

f This portrait is now in the engravtr^s hands for the Illustrated edition 
of this worL 
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probably find it the most ayailable side-view for phyBiognomieal 
inference; it is remarkably adapted to the burin, and htm 
been once, at least, adequately engraved ; it also has the melaii- 
choly attraction of being, the last portrait of Washington taken 
from life. 

One of Canova's fellow-workm^ in the first years of his 
artistic life, was a melancholy enthusiast, whose thirst for the 
ideal was deepened by a morbid tenacity of purpose and sensitiTe- 
ness of heart ;— « form of character peculiar to Italy ; in its 
voluptuous phase illustrated by Petrarch, in its stoical bj 
Alfieri, and in its combination of patriotic and tender sentiments 
by Foscolo's *' Letters of Jacopo Ortis." The political Gonfiiai<m 
that reigned in Europe for a time, seriously interfered with die 
pursuit of art ; i^nd this was doubtless a great motive with 6ui* 
8BPPB CsRACCHi for visitiug America ; but not less inciting was 
che triumph of freedom, of which that land had rec^itiy become 
the scene — a triumph that so enlisted the sympathies and fired 
the imagination of the republican sculptor, that he designed a 
grand national monument, conmiemorative of American Inde> 
pendence, and sought the patronage of the newly organized 
government in its behalf. Washington, individually, fiivored his 
design, and the model of the proposed work received the warm 
approval of competent judges ; but taste for art, especially for 
grand monumental statuary, was quite undeveloped on this side 
of the Atlantic, and tiie recipient of Papal orders found littie 
encouragement in a young republic, too busy in laying the 
foundation of her civil polity, to give much thought to any 
memorials of her nascent glory. It was, however, but a question 
of time. His purpose is even now in the process of achieve- 
ment. Washington's native State voluntarily undertook the 
enterprise for which the general government, in its youth, was 
inadequate ; and it was auspiciously reserved for a native artist, 
iuid a single member €)i the original confederacy, to embody, in a 
•style worthy of more than Italian genius, the grand conception 
wof a representative monument, with Washington in a colossal 
•equestrian statue as the centre, and the Virginia patriots and orators 
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of the Beyolution, grouped around his majestio figure. Ceraochi, 
however, in aid of his elaborate project, executed the only series 
of marble portraitures from life of the renowned founders of the 
national government : his busts of Hamilton, Jay, Trumbull, and 
Governor Greorge Clinton, were long the prominent ornaments 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, in New York ; the latter, espe- 
cially, was remarkable, both in regard to its resemblance to the 
original, and as a work of art. His most important achieve- 
ment, however, was a bust of Washington, generally considered 
the most perfect representation of the man and the hero com- 
bined, after Stuart's and Houdon's master-pieces. It is in the 
heroic style, with a fillet. The fate of this valuable efiigy was 
angular. It was purchased by the Spanish Ambassador, as a 
gift to the Prince of Peace, then at the height of his power at 
Madrid ; before the bust reached Spain, Godoy was exiled, and 
the minister recalled, who, on his arrival, transferred it, unpacked, 
to Richard Meade, Esq., of Philadelphia, in whose family it 
remained until two years ago, when, at the administrators' sale 
of that gentleman's fine collection of paintings, it was purchased 
by Govemeur Kemble, and can now be seen at his hospitable 
mansion, on the banks of the Hudson. 

Hie zeal of Ceracchi in his cherished purpose, is indicated 
by the assurance he gave Dr. Hugh Williamson — ^the historian of 
North Carolina, and author of the earliest work on the American 
cUmate, and one of the first advocates of the canal policy — ^when 
biviting him to sit for his bust — that he did not pay him the 
compliment in order to secure his vote for the national monu- 
ment, but only to perpetuate the *' features of the American 
Gato." With characteristic emphasis, the honest Doctor declined, 
on the ground that posterity would not care for his lineaments ; 
adding that, '' if he were capable of being lured into the support of 
any scheme whatever, against his conviction of right, wood, and 
not stone, ought to be the material of his image.''* 

Baffled, as Ceracchi ultimately was, in the realization of hopes 
inspired alike by his ambition as a sculptor and his love of 

* Dr. HoMek'fl Enajs. 
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republican institutions, he carried to Europe the proud distinction 
of having taken the initiative in giving an enduring shape to the 
revered and then un&miliar features of Washington. He exe- 
cuted two busts, one colossal, a cast of which was long in the 
New York Academy of Fine Arts. Impoverished, the darling 
scheme of his life frustrated in America, and his own patriotic 
hopes crushed by the victories of Bonaparte in Italy, and his 
rapid advances towards imperial sway, the enthusiastic artist 
brooded, with intense disappointment, over the contrast between 
the fresh and exuberant national life, of which he had partaken 
here, and the vassalage to which Europe was again reduced. 
Napoleon and Washington stood revealed, as it were, side by 
side — ^the selfish aggrandizement of the one, who trampled on 
humanity under the prestige of military fame, and the magna- 
nimity of the other, content to be the immaculate agent of a free 
people, after sacrificing all for their wel&re. Imbued with the 
principles and a witness of the self-control which consummated our 
revolutionary triumph, Ceracchi beheld, with an impatience that 
caution only restrained, the steady and unscrupulous encroachment 
of Bonaparte on all that is sacred in nationality and freedom. 
Somewhat of tlie deep indignation and the sacrificial will that 
nerved the hand of Charlotte Corday, somewhat of the fanaticism 
that moved the student-assassin of Kotzebue, and, perhaps, a little 
of the vengeful ire of Ravaillac, at length kindled the Italian 
blood of the sculptor. He became one of the most determined 
secret conspirators against the now established usurper. The 
memoirs of the time speak of his " exaggerated notions," his 
disdain of life, of the profound gloom that often clouded his soul, 
of the tears he alternately shed of admiration at the brilliant 
exploits of the conqueror, and of grief at the wrongs inflicted on 
the beautiful land of his nativity. " This man," says one fair 
chronicler of those exciting times, " has a soul of fire." A plot, 
which is stigmatized as nefarious, and, according to rumor, was 
of the Fieschi stamp, aimed at the life of Bonaparte, when 
First Consul, was finally discovered, and CeraccW became legally 
compromised as one of those pledged to its execution. He was 
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tried, boldly acknowledged his murderous intention, and was 
coDdemned to death. Among his fellow-conspirators were two 
or three republican artists with whom he had become intimate at 
Borne ; they were arrested at the opera, and daggers found upon 
their persons ; the plot is designated in the annals of the time as 
tlie Arena Conspiracy. Ceracchi was a Corsican by burth ; and, 
from an ardent admirer, thus become the deadly foe of his great 
countryman ; and the gifted artist, the enthusiastic republican, 
die yindictive patriot, and the sculptor of Washington — ^perished 
on the 8caffi)ld. 

His bust gives Washington a Roman look, but has been 
declared to exhibit more truly the expression of the mouth than 
any other work. Those of Hamilton and Governor Clinton, by 
this artist, are deemed, by their respective fiunilies, as correct as 
portraits, as they are superior as pieces of statuary. And this 
is presumptive evidence in fiivor of the belief that Ceracchi's 
attachment to the heroic style did not seriously interfere with the 
general truth of his portraiture. 

Hie design of a statue was, therefore, only realized on the 
arrival of Houdon. The history of this sculptor is a striking 
contrast to that of CeracchL A native of Versailles, he flourished 
at an epoch remarkably prolific of original characters in all 
departments of letters and art. Many of these, especially his 
own countrymen, have been represented by hb chisel. He 
enjoyed a long and prosperous existence, having survived the 
taste he initiated, and the friends of his youth, but maintaining 
a most creditable reputation to his death, which occurred in 
his eighty-eighth year. He rose to distinction by a new style, 
which appears to have exhibited, according to the subject, a 
remarkable simplicity on the one hand, and elaboration on the 
other. An over-estimate of the effect of details marred his more 
labored creations ; but he had a faculty of catching the air,and a 
taste in generalizing the conception, both of a real and flinciful 
subject, which manifested unusual genius, lliere was an indi- 
viduality about his best works that won attention and established 
bit &me. Of the ideal kmd, two were the subjects of much 
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orttioal remark, though for diflerent reatoni. One of dm was 
Inlcnded to exhibit the effect of cold— «a idea almoat loo mdo-^ 
dramatio and phydcal for scalpture, but quite in character for a 
Erandiman, aiming, even in hia aeyere and limited art^ at tbea> 
trical effect. Tbe other was a statue of Diaxia— the object of 
numerous ban tnots^ first, because it was ordered by Cktfaarine of 
Busda, who,it was generally thought, had no spedal affinity widi 
the chaste goddess ; and, secondly, on account of the Tohip- 
tuous character giren it by the artist, iriiioh procured for his Diana 
the name of Venus. Houdon's bust of Voltaire gained him renown 
at once in this department of his pursuit, and is a memorable 
example of his success. How yaiious the diaracters whose 
idmilitudes are perpetuated by his chisel — Gluck and Bufibn, 
Rousseau and D'Alembert, Ifirabeau and Washington ! Jeflfar- 
son, in behalf of the State of Virginia, arranged with Hondon aft 
Paris, to undertake the latter commission ; and he accompanied 
Dr. Franklin to the United States. He remained at Mount Ver> 
non long enough to execute a model of Washington's head, and 
familiarize himself with erery detail of his features and the traits 
of his natural language ; but that implidt fidelity, now evident 
in the busts of our own leading sculptors, was not then in TOgne^ 
and the artists of the day were rather adepts in idealizing than 
in precise imitation of nature ; therefore, the result of Houdon'a 
labors, though, in general, satisfactory, cannot be used with the 
mathematical exactitude, as a guide, which greater attention to 
minutiffi would have secured. There is a sketch by Stuart 
indicating some minute errors in the outline of Houdon's bust 
On leaving, he presented Washington with the bas-relief which 
used to hang over his chair in the library at Mount Vernon. 
He completed the statue after his return to Paris, and in the 
diary of Gouvemeur Morris, is an entry notang his attendance at 
the artistes studio, to stand for the figure of his illustrious ftiend, 
whom, before he became corpulent, he is said to have resembled* 
He alludes to the circumstance as ** being the humble employ* 
ment of a mannikin;** and adds, <<this is literally taUng Hie 
advice of St Paul, to be all things to all men." The original 
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MBt of the head of this statue is still at Mount Vernon, and the 
statue itself is the dierished ornament of the CSapitol at 
Bidmumd, and has been declared, by one of Washington's 
biographers, to be '^as perfect a resemblance, in &ce and figure, 
as the art admits ; ^ while, on the other hand, a critic of large and 
studious observation, who was well acquainted with the appear- 
ance of the original, says that, as a likeness, the head is inferior 
to Ceraochi's bust The costume is authentic, that Washington 
wore as commander-in-chief; it has been assailed with the 
usual arguments — its want of classical effect, and its undignified 
st^Ie; but lees conservatiTe reasoners applaud the truth of the 
drapery, and the work is endeared as a fidthful and unique 
representation of the man — ^the only one from life, bequeathed 
by the art of the sculptor. ^ Judge Marshall,*' says Dr. Sparks in 
s letter to us, '^ once told me that the head of Houdon's statue at 
Bkhmond, seen at a point somewhat removed towards the side, 
flom the front, presented as perfect a resemblance of the living 
man as he could conceive possible in marble." 

RxMBBANDT PxALB, whcu quitc youug, became the companion 
of his father's artistic labors. In compliment to the latter, 
Washington sat for a likeness to the novice of eighteen, who says 
the honor agitated more than it inspired him, and he solicited lus 
ftther's intercession and countenance on the memorable occasion. 
Of the precise value of his original sketch it is difficult to form an 
-aeeurate opinion, but the mature result of hb efforts to produce 
a portrait of WasMngton has attained a high and permanent 
fkme. He availed himself of the best remembered points, and 
always worked with Houdon's bust before him. This celebrated 
picture is the favorite portndt of a large number of amateurs. It 
is more dark and mellowed in tint, more elaborately worked up, 
and, in some respects, more effectively arranged, than any of its 
piredecessors. Enclosed in an oval of well-imitated stone fret- 
work, vigorous in execution, ridi in color, the brow, eyes, and 
mouth, full of character — altogether it is a striking and impres- 
dve delineation. That it was thus originally r^;arded we may 
Infer from the unanimous resolution of the U. S. Senate, in 188^ 
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appropriatiDg two thousand dollars for its purchase, and from die 
numerous copies of the original, in military costume, belonging 
to the artist, whidi have been and are still ordered. Rembrandt 
Peale is siud to be the only living artist who ever saw Wash* 
ington. In the pamphlet which he issued to authenticate the 
work, we find the cordial testimony to its fidelity and other 
merits of Lawrence Lewis, the eldest nephew of Washington: 
of the late venerable John Vaughan, of Bishop White, Rufbs 
King, Charles Carroll, Edward Livingston, General Smith, Dr. 
James Thatcher, and Judge Cranch. Chief Justice Marshall says 
of it : " It is more Washington himself than any portnut I have 
ever seen ; " and Judge Peters explains his approval by declaring^ 
*' I judge from its effect on my heart.'' 

No ardst enjoyed the opportunities of Colonel Trumbull as 
the portrayer of Washington. As aide^e-camp he was familiar 
with his appearance in the prime of his life and its most exciting 
^ era. At the commencement of the Revolutionary struggle, tUs 
officer was among the most active, and essentially promoted the 
secure retreat of the American forces, under General Sullivan, 
from Rhode Island ; he, therefore, largely partook of the spirit 
of those days, came freely under the influence of Washington*^ 
character as it prevaded the camp, and had ample time and 
occasion to observe the Commander-in-Chief in his military 
aspect, and in social intercourse, on horseback, in the field, and 
at the hospitable board, in the councils of war, when silently 
meditating his great work, when oppressed with anxiety, an- 
imated by hope, or under the influence of those quick and 
strong feelings he so early learned to subdue. After Trum- 
bulPs resignation, and when far away from the scene of Wash- 
ington's glory, he painted his head from recollection, so dis- 
tinctly was every feature and expression impressed upon his 
mind. In the autumn of 1789 he returned from Europe, and 
began his sketches of the chiefs and statesmen of the Revolu- 
tion, afterwards embodied in the pictures that adorn the Rotunda 
•of the Capitol, and the ori^pnals of which, invaluable for their 
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■nthentiuty, may now be seen in the gaiieiy at New Haven. 
Here is preserved the most spirited portrait of Washington that 
exists — the only reflection of him as a soldier of freedom wor 
thy of the name, drawn from life. The artist's own account of 
this work is given in his memoirs : " In 1792 I was again in 
Philadelphia, and there painted the portrait of General Wash- 
ington, now placed in the gallery at New Haven, the best, cer- 
tainly, of those that I painted, and the best, in my estimation, 
which exists in his heroic and military character. The city of 
Charleston, S. C, instructed Mr. W. R. Smith, one of the rep- 
resentatives of South Carolina, to employ me to paint for them 
a portrait of the great man, and I undertook it eon amare^ as the 
commission was unlimited, meaning to give his military charac- 
ter at the most sublime moment of its exertion — the evening 
previous to the battle of Trenton, when, viewing the vast supe- 
riority of his approaching enemy, the impossibility of again 
crossing the J)elaware or retreating down the river, he conceives 
the plan of returning by a night march into the country from 
which he had been driven, thus cutting off the enemy's commu- 
nication and destroying the d^p6t of stores at Brunswick.'' 
dere is a singular felicity in this choice of the moment to rep- 
resent Washington, for it combines all the most desirable ele- 
ments of expression characteristic of the man. It is a moment, 
not of brilliant achievement, but of intrepid conception, when the 
dignity of thought is united with the sternness of resolve, and 
the enthusiasm of a daring experiment kindles the habitual 
mood of self-control into an unwonted glow. As the artist 
unfolded his design to Washington, the memory of that event- 
ful night thrilled him anew; he rehearsed the circumstances, 
described the scene, and his face was lighted up as the memora- 
ole crisis in his country's fate and his own career was renewed 
oefore him. He spoke of the desperate chance, the wild hope, 
and the hazardous but fixed determination of that hour ; and, as 
the gratified painter declares, "looked the scene." "The 
result," he says, " was, in my own opinion, eminently success- 
ful, and the General was satisfied." Whether the observer of 
VOL. v.— 22 
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the present day accedes to the opinion, that he " happily trans- 
ferred to the canvas the lofty expression of his animated coun- 
tenance, the resolve to conquer or perish ; " whether the picture 
comes up to his pre-conceived ideal of the heroic view of Wash- 
ington or not, he must admit that it combines great apparent 
fidelity, with more spirit and the genius of action, than all other 
portraits. 

Although not so familiar as Stuart's, numerous good copies 
of Trumbull's Washington, some from his own, and others by 
later pencils, have rendered it almost as well known in this 
country. Ck)ntemporaries give it a decided preference; it re- 
called the leader of the American armies, the man who was 
"first in the hearts of his countrymen," ere age relaxed the 
facial muscles and modified the decisive lines of the mouth ; it 
was associated in their minds with the indignant rebuke at Mon- 
mouth, the brilliant surprise at Trenton, and the heroic patience 
at Valley Forge ; it was the Washington of their, youth who 
led the armies of freedom, the modest, the brave, the vigilant 
and triumphant chief Ask an elderly Knickerbocker what 
picture will give you a good idea of Washington, and he will 
confidently refer you, as the testimony his father has taught 
him, to Trumbull's portrait in the City Hall. When Lafayette 
first beheld a copy of this picture, in a gentleman's house in 

« 

New Jersey, on his visit to this country, a few years before his 
death, he uttered an exclamation of delight at its resemblance. 
An excellent copy, by Vanderlyn, adorns the U. S. House of 
Representatives, for the figure in which, Geo. B. Rapalye, Esq., 
a highly respected citizen of New York, stood with exemplary 
patience, for many days, wearing a coat, perhaps the first spec- 
imen of American broadcloth, that had been worn by Washing- 
ton. The air of the figure is as manly and elegant, the look as 
dignified and commanding, and the brow as practical in its 
moulding, as in Stuart's representation of him at a more advanced 
period ; but the face is less round, the profile more aquiline, the 
complexion has none of the fresh and ruddy hue, and the ludr 
is not yet blanched. It is, altogether, a keener, more active, less 
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^oughtful, but equally graceful and dignified man. He stands in 
an easy attitude, in full uniform, with his hand on his horse's neck ; 
and the most careless observer, though ignorant of the subject, 
would recognize, at a glance, the image of a brave man, an 
intelligent officer, and an honorable gentleman. The excellent 
engraving of Durand has widely disseminated Trumbull's spirited 
head of Washington. 

Although the concurrent testimony of tliose best fitted to 
judge, give the palm to Trumbull's portrait, now in the gallery 
at New Haven, as the most faithful likeness of Washington in 
his prime, this praise seems to refer rather to the general 
expression and air, than to the details of the face. Trumbull 
often failed in giving a satisfactory likeness ; he never succeeded 
in rendering the complexion, as is obvious by comparing that 
of his picture in the New York City Hall with any or all of 
Stuart's heads ; the former is yellow, and gives the idea of a 
bilious temperament, while the latter, in every instance, have 
the florid, ruddy tint, which, we are assured, was characteristic 
of Washington, and indicative of his active habits, constant 
exposure to the elements, and Saxon blood. The best efforts 
of Trumbull were his first, careful sketches ; he never could 
elaborate with equal effect; the collection of small, original 
heads, from which his historical pictures were drawn, are invalu- 
able, as the most authentic resemblances in existence of our 
revolutionary heroes. They have a genuine look and a spirited 
air, seldom discoverable in the enlarged copies. 

"Washington," says Trumbull, in describing the picture, 
" is represented standing on elevated ground, on the south side 
of the Creek at Trenton, a little below the stone-bridge and mill. 
He has a reconnoitring glass in his hand, with which ho is sup- 
posed to have been examining the strength of the hostile army^ 
pouring into and occupying Trenton, which he has just abandoned 
at their appearance ; and, having ascertained their great superi- 
ority, as well in numbers as discipline, ho is supposed to have 
been meditating how to avoid the apparently impending ruin, 
and to have just formed the plan which he executed during the 
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night This led to the splendid success at Princeton on the 
following morning ; and, in the estimation of the great Frederic, 
placed his military character on a level with that of the greatest 
commanders of ancient or modem times. Behind, and near, 
an attendant holds his horse. Every minute article of dress, 
down to the buttons and spurs, and the buckles and straps of the 
horse furniture, were carefully painted from the different objects." 

The gentleman who was the medium of this commission to 
Trumbull, praised his work ; but aware of the popular sentiment, 
declared it not calm and peaceful enough to satisfy those for 
whom it was mtended. With reluctance, the painter asked 
Washington, overwhelmed as he was with official duty, to sit for 
another portrait, which represents him in his every-day aspect, 
and, therefore, better pleased the citizens of Charleston. " Keep 
this picture," said Washington to the artist, speaking of the 
first experiment, " and finish it to your own taste." When the 
Connecticut State Society of Cincinnati dissolved, a few of the 
members purchased it as a gift to Yale College. 

Gilbert Stuart's most cherished anticipation when he left 
England for America, was that of executing a portrait of Wash- 
ington. A consummate artist in a branch which his own 
triumphs had proved could be rendered of the highest interest, 
he eagerly sought illustrious subjects for his pencil. This 
enthusiasm was increased in the present case, by the imsullied 
fame and the exalted European reputation of the American hero, 
by the greatest personal admiration of his character, and by the 
fact that no satisfactory representation existed abroad of a man 
w^hose name was identical with more than Roman patriotism and 
magnanimity. Stuart, by a series of masterly portraits, had 
established his renown in London ; he had mingled in the best 
society ; his vigorous mind was cognizant of all the charms that 
wit and acumen lend to human intercourse, and he knew the 
power which genius and will may so readily command. His 
own nature was more remarkable for strength than refinement; 
ho was eminently fitted to appreciate practical talents and 
moral energy ; the brave truth of nature rather than her more 
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delicate ejects, 'were grasped and reproduced by his skill ; he 
might not have done justice to the ideal contour of Shelley, or 
the gentle features of Mary of Scotland, but could have perfectly 
reflected the dormant thunder of Mirabeau's countenance, and the 
argumentative abstraction that knit the brows of Samuel John 
son. He was a votary of truth in her boldest manifestations* 
and a delineator of character in its normal and sustained ele- 
ments. The robust, the venerable, the moral picturesque, the 
mentally characteristic, he seized by intuition ; those lines of 
physiognomy which channeled by will the map of inward life, 
which years of consistent thought and action trace upon the 
countenance, the hue that, to an observant eye, indicates almost 
the daily vocation, the air suggestive of authority or obedience, 
fimmess or vacillation, the glance of the eye, which is the measure 
of natural intelligence and the temper of the soul, the expression 
of the mouth that infallibly .betrays the disposition, the tint of 
hair and mould of features, not only attesting the period of life 
but revealing what that life has been, whether toilsome or inert, 
self-indulgent or adventurous, careworn or pleasurable — these, 
and such as these records of humanity, Stuart transferred, in 
vivid colors and most trustworthy outlines, to the canvas. Instinct- 
ive, therefore, was his zeal to delineate Washington ; a man, who, 
of all the sons of fame, most clearly and emphatically wrote his 
character in deeds upon the world's heart, whose traits required 
no imagination to give them effect and no metaphysical insight 
to unravel their perplexity, but were brought out by the exi. 
gencies of the time in distinct relief, as bold, fresh, and true as 
the verdure of spring and the lights of the firmament, equally 
recognized by the humblest peasant and the most gifled phi- 
losopher. 

To trace the history of each of Stuart's portraits of Washing- 
ton would prove of curious interest. One of his letters to a 
relative, dated the second of November, 1794, enables us to fix 
the period of the earliest experiment. " The object of my jour- 
ney," he says, " is only to secure a portrait of the President and 
finish yours." One of the succeeding pictures was bought from 
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the artist's studio by Mr. Tayloe, of Washington, and is, at 
present, owned by his son, B. Ogle Tayloe, Esq. ; another was 
long in the possession of Madison, and is now in that of Gov. E. 
Coles, of Philadelphia. The full-length, in the Presidential 
mansion, at the seat of Government, was saved through the 
foresight and care of the late Mrs. Madison, when the city was 
taken by the British in the last war. Stuart, however, always 
denied that this copy was by him. Another portrait of undoubt- 
ed authenticity was offered to and declined by Congress, a few 
years ago, and is OA^Tied by a Boston gentleman ; and one graced 
the hospitable dwelling of Samuel Williams, the London banker. 
For a long period artistic productions on this side of the water 
were subjects of ridicule. Tudor not inaptly called the New 
England country meeting-houses " wooden lanterns ; " almost 
every town boasted an architectural monstrosity, popularly 
kno^Ti as somebody's " folly ; " th^ rows of le^s in Trumbull's 
picture of the Signing of the Declaration, obtained for it the 
sarcastic name, generally ascribed to John Randolph, of "the 
shin piece ; " and Stuart's full length, originally painted for Lord 
Lansdowne, with one arm resting on his sword hilt, and the 
other extended, was distinguished among artists by the title of 
the " tea-pot portrait," from the resemblance of the outline to 
the handle and spout of that domestic utensil. The feature, 
usually exaggerated in poor copies, and the least agree-able in the 
original, is the mouth, resulting from the want of support of those 
muscles consequent on the loss of teeth, a defect which Stuart 
vainly attempted to remedy by inserting cotton between the jaw 
and the lips ; and Wilson Peale more permanently, but not less 
ineffectually, sought to relieve by a set of artificial teeth. 

We have seen in western New York, a cabinet heiid of Wash- 
ington which bears strong evidence of Stuart's pencil, and is traced 
directly by its present owner to his hand, which was purchased 
of the artist and presented to Mr. Gilbert, a member of Congress 
from Columbia County, New York, a gentleman who held the 
original in such veneration that he requested, on his death-bed, to 
have the picture exhibited to his fading gaze, as it was the last 
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object he desired to behold on earth. The rema^ of the latter 
artist indicate what a study he made of his illustrious sitter: 
"There were," he said, " features in his face totally different from 
what he had observed in any other human being ; the sockets of 
the eyes, for instance, were larger than what he ever met with 
before, and the upper part of the nose broader. All his features 
were indicative of the strongest passions ; yet, like Socrates, his 
judgment and great self-command made him appear a man of a 
different cast in the eyes of the world." The color of his eyes 
were a light greyish blue, but according to Mr. Custis, Stuart 
painted them of a deeper blue, saying, " in a hundred years they 
will have faded to the right color." 

While Congress was in session at Philadelphia, in 1794, Stuart 
went thither with a letter of introduction to Washington, from 
John Jay. lie first met his illustrious subject on a reception 
evening, and was spontaneously accosted by him with a greeting 
of dignified urbanity. Familiar as was the painter with eminent 
men, he afterwards declared that no human being ever awakened 
in him the sentiment of reverence to such a degree. For a 
moment, he lost his self-possession — with him an experience quite 
unprecedented — and it was not until several interviews that he 
felt himself enough at home with his sitter to give the requisite 
concentration of mind to his work. This was owing not less to 
the personal irapressiveness of Washington — which all who came 
in contact with him felt and acknowledged — than to the profound 
respect and deep interest which the long anticipations of the 
artist had fostered in his own mind. He failed, probably from 
this cause, in his first experiment No portrait-painter has lefl 
such a reputation for the faculty of eliciting expression by his 
social tact, as Stuart. He would even defer his task upon any 
pretext until he succeeded in making the sitter, as he said, " look 
like himself." To induce a natural, unconscious, and charac- 
teristic mood, was his initiative step in the execution of a 
portrait. Innumerable are the anecdotes of his ingenuity and 
persistence in carrying out this habit. More or less conversant 
with every topic of general interest, and endowed with rare con- 
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nd his fund of good stories, namted with dmnalio sftel^ hj 
snehsining the attention or enlistfng the sympathiei^ jmuaiBj 
aude the delighted Ustener sel^hlivious and demonstrai i Te, 
when, with an alertness andiHreQ^on like magio, the watohfld 
Burner transferred the Titar idMtity of his pre-oocupied and 
ftsdnated sohjeot, with almost OToathing similitude. In Wash* 
Ington, however, he found a less fladhle diaraoter upon which to 
scintillate his wit and open his aneedotical battery. Facility of 
adaptation seldom aooompanies great individiiality ; and a man 
whose entire life has been oppressed with responsibility, and in 
whom the prevalent qualities are conscience and good sensOi eaa 
scarcely be expected to possess humor and geniality in the same 
proportion as sdfcontrol and reflection. On the profrwioiial 
themes of agriculture and military science, Washington was 
always ready to converse, if not with enthusiasm, at least in an 
attentive and intelligent strain ; but the artillery of repartee, and 
the sallies of fimcy, made but a slight impression upon his grave 
and reserved nature. He was deficient in language — &r more • 
man of action than of words — and had been obliged to think too 
much on vast interests, to ** carry America in his brain,** as one 
of his eulogists has aptly said, to readily unbend in colloquial 
diversion. By degrees, however, the desirable relation wan 
established between himself and the artist, who, of several por- 
traits, justly gave the preference to the Lansdowne picture and 
the unfinished one now possessed by the Boston Athenssam. 
They, doubtless, are the most perfect representations of Wash* 
ington, as he looked at the time they were executed, and wiH 
ever be the standards and resource of subsequent delineators. 
The latter, supposed by many to have been his original '* study,** 
engaged his attention for months. The freshness of color, the 
studious modelling of the brow, the mingling of dear puipose 
and benevolence in the eye, and a thorough nobleness and di^ 
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nity in the whole head, realize all the most intelligent admirer of 
the original has imagined — ^not, indeed, when thinking of him as 
the intrepid leader of armies, but in the last analysis and com- 
plete image of the hero in retirement, in all the consciousness 
of a sublime career, unimpeachable fidelity to a national trust, 
and the eternal gratitude of a free people. It is this master- 
piece of Stuart that has not only perpetuated, but distributed 
over the globe the resemblance of Washington. It has been 
sometimes lamented, that so popular a work does not represent 
him in the aspect of a successful warrior, or in the flush of 
youth ; but there seems to be a singular harmony between this 
venerable image — so majestic, benignant, and serene — and the 
absolute character and peculiar example of Washington, sep- 
arated from what was purely incidental and contingent in his 
life. Self-control, endurance, dauntless courage, loyalty to a 
just but sometimes desperate cause, hope through the most 
hopeless crises, and a tone of feeling the most exalted, united 
to habits of candid simplicity, are better embodied in such n 
calm, magnanimous, mature image, full of dignity and sweet- 
ness, than if portrayed in battle array or melodramatic attitude. 
Let such pictures as David's Napoleon — ^with prancing steed, 
flashing eye, and waving sword — represent the mere victor and 
military genius; but he who spumecT a crown, knew no watch- 
word but duty, no goal but freedom and justice, and no reward 
but the approval of conscience and the gratitude of a country, 
lives more appropriately, both to memory and in art, under the 
aspect of a finished life, crowned with the harvest of honor and 
peace, and serene in the consummation of disinterested purpose. 
A letter of Stuart's which appeared in the New York JSven^ 
ing Post, in 1853,* attested by three gentlemen of Boston, with 

• Extract fr<»n article in Evening Paat^ X, F., March 16^A, 1868 : — 

It may set this question at rest to state, that Stuart himself has giYcn 
an account of all the portraits of Washington that he painted. 

A gentleman of Philadelphia has in his possession the originals of the 
following documents. [Edit Posf} — 

8n :— I am nnder promlM to Mts. Bingham, to tit for yon to>morrowat nine o^eloek, 
and ▼iahiog to know if it be eonrentent to yon that I ahonld do fo, and whether it ahaU 
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one from Washington making the appointment for a sittings 
proves the error long current in regard both to the dates 
and the number of this artist's original portraits. He there 
distinctly states that he never executed but three from life, the 
first of which was so unsatisfactory that he destroyed it ; the 
second was the picture for Lord Lansdowne; and the third, 
the one now belonging to the Boston Athenaeum. Of these 
originals he made twenty-six copies. The finishing touches 
were put to the one in September, 1795, and to the other, at 
Philadelphia, in the spring of 1796. This last, it appears hj a 
letter of Mr. Custis, which we have examined, was imdertaken 
against the desire of Washington, and at the earnest solicitatioii 



t>e tt your own honM, (u she talked of the State-Hoiue.) I Bend this note to you te 

Mk inrormaUon.— I am. Sir, your obedient servt, 

GEO. WA8HIN0T0K. 
Monday Erenlng, llth April, 179«. 

Thld letter was endorsed in Washington's handwriting, — " Mr. Stuart, 
Chestnut Streef At the foot of the manuscript are the following certi- 
ficates: — 

In looking over my papers to find one that had the signature of George Washiaf* 
ton, I found this, asking me when he should sit for his portrait, which is now owned bj 
Samuel Williams, of London. I have thought it proper it should be his, especially as h« 
owns the only original painting I ever made of Washington, except one I own myselt i 
painted a third, but rubbed it out I now present this to his brother. Time WilUamsi 
for said Samuel. 

Boston. 9/A da^ (^ MareK, 1S8# 6T. 8TUABT. 

Attost-J. P. Davis. 
W. Dnron. 
L. Baldwin. 

N.B.— Mr. Stuart painted in ye %tinUr %ta»on his first portrait of Washington, but 
destroyed it The next painting was ye one owned by 8. Williams; the third Mr. 8. 
now has— two only remain, as above stated. T. W.** 

The picture alluded to in the above note of the late Timo Williams, as 
boing then in Mr. Stuart's possession, is the one now in the Boston Athens- 
urn ; and that which belonged to the late Samuel Williams, Esq., alluded to 
in Mr. Stuart's note aboTe quoted, is yet extant and owned by the son of an 
American gentleman, (John D. Lntis^ J^^g-^) ^ho died in London some years 
since, whore it still remains. Hr. WiUiams had paid for it at the sale of the 
personal efiects of the Marquis of Lansdowne, — to whom it was originallj 
presented by Mr. Bingham, of Philadelphia, — two thousand guineas. 

It is this portrait, full length and life size, from which the bad engraTmg 
was made by Ileath, so many copies of which are still to be seen in thia 
countrr. 
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of his wife, who wished a portrait from life of her illnstrious 
husband, to be placed among the other family pictures at Mount 
Vernon. For this express purpose, and to gratify her, the artist 
commenced the work, and Washington agreed to sit once more. 
It was left, intentionally, uniinisbed, and when subsequently 
claimed by Mr. Custis, who offered a premium upon the orig- 
inal price, Stuart excused himself, much to the former's dissat- 
isfaction, on the plea that it was a requisite legacy £3r his chil- 
dren. Simultaneously with the Lansdowne portrait the artist 
executed for William Constable that now in the possession of 
his grandson, Henry E. Pierrepcait, Esq^ of Brooklyn, L. I. 
Motives of personal friendship induced the artist to exert his 
best skill in this instance ; it is a fac-simile of its prototype, and 
the expression has been thought even more noble and of higher 
mgnificance, more in accordance with the traditional character 
of the subject, than the AthensBum picture. It has the eyes 
looking off, and not at the spectator, as in the latter. Mr. Con- 
stable, the original proprietor, was aid to General Washington ; 
and when Lafayette visited this country in 18^, upon entering 
the drawing-room at Brooklyn Heights, where the picture hangs, 
he exclaimed, " That is my old friend, indeed ! " Colonel Nicho- 
las Fish, and General Van Rensselaer, joined in attestii^ the 
superior correctness of the likeness. 

The usual objection to Stuart*s Washington is a certain fee- 
bleness about the lines of the mouth, which does not correspond 
with the distinct outline of the frontal region, the benign yet 
resolved eye, and the harmonions dignity of the entire head ; 
but this defect was an inevitable result of the loss of teeth, and 
their imperfect substitution by a false set. In view of the state 
of the arts in this country at the period, and the age of Wash- 
ington, we cannot but congratulate ourselves that we have so 
pleasing and satisfactory a portrait, and exclaim, with Leslie, 
" how fortunate it was that a painter existed in the time of Wash- 
ington, who could hand him down looking like a gentleman ! " 
Dr. Marshall, brother of the Chief Justice, said that Washington 
did not resemble Pine's portrait, when he knew him. that Wert- 
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muller's had too French a look, another by Wertmuller had eyea 
too light, but that Stuart's was prodigiously " like." 

Opinions are quitd diverse in regard to the Wertmuller por- 
trait. There are many points of executive merit in the original 
not completely rendered in the engraving ; the air of the head, 
the grave and r^ned look, well-arranged hair, neat ruffles, and 
old-fashioned coat, sprinkled at the shoulders with powder, at 
once give the somewhat vague yet unmistakable impression of 
^ the portrait of a gentleman." There is an expression of finii- 
ness and clear-sightedness, and an erect, brave attitude which re- 
veals the soldier; and there is more animation than we are 
accustomed to see in portraits of Washington. The latter trait 
is probably that which led to the selection of this picture as an 
illustration to Irving's Biography. 

Adolphe Ulrio Wertmuller was a devoted student of art, but 
his taste and style were chiefly formed under the influence of the 
old French Academy — and long before the delicate adherence to 
nature which now redeems the best modem pictures of French 
artists, had taken the place of a certain artificial excellence and 
devotion to mere effect The career of this accomplished painter 
was marked by singular vicissitudes ; — a native of Stockholm, 
afler preparatory studies there, he went to Paris, and remained 
several years acquiring both fame and fortune by his pencil ; the 
latter, however, was nearly all lost by the financial disasters at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, and Wertmuller embarked for 
America, and arrived in Philadelphia in 1794. He was well re- 
ceived and highly estimated ; Washington sat to him ;* in 1796 
he returned to Europe, but, afler a brief period, the failure of a 
commercial house at Stockholm, in whose care he had placed 
his funds, so vexed him, that he returned to Philadelphia in 1800, 
where he soon after exhibited his large and beautiful picture of 
" DanflB " — which, while greatly admired for the executive talent 
it displayed, was too exceptionable a subject to meet with the 
approbation of the sober citizens, whose sense of propriety was 

See notice of Wertmuller in Analectic Magazine^ 1815. 
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much more vivid than their enthunasm for art. Wertmuller 
soon afber marriecLa lady of Swedish descent, purchased a farm 
in Delaware county, Penn. and resided there in much comfort 
and tranquillity, until his death in 1812. His pictures were sold 
at auction ; and a small copy of the ^ Dans " brought $500 ; the 
original, some years after, being purchased in New York for 
three times that sum. In an appreciative notice of him, which 
appeared soon afler his death in a leading literary journal, there 
b the following just reference to his portrait of Washington : 
**It has been much praised and frequently copied on the continent 
<^ Europe ; but it has a forced and foreign air, into which the 
painter seems to have fallen by losing sight of the noble presence 
before him, in an attempt afler ideal dignity." • 

Wertmuller was eminent in bis day for miniatures and oil 
portraits. Our first knowledge of him was derived from the su- 
perb picture of Dance, which, for some time, occupied a nook, 
Giirtained from observatitm, in the studio of the late Henry Inman, 
<^ New York, and it was exhibited in Washington City, thirty 
years ago. There was fine drawing and rich color in this volup- 
tuous creation — enough to convey a high idea of the skill and 
grace of the artist. With this picture vividly in the mind, it is 
difficult to realize that the chaste, subdued portrait of Washing- 
ton was from the same hand. 

It was confidently asserted, that Washington invariably noted 
in his diary his sittings to portrait painters, and that no entry 
appears in reference to this picture. Its claim to originality was, 
therefore, questioned. With the impatience of the whole subject, 
however, that Washington ccmfessed at last, he may have ceased 
to record what became a penance ; and were the picture satisfac- 
tory in other respects, we should not be disposed to complain 
that it was skilfully combined from other portraits. But, in our 
view, the engraving, at least, has intrinsic faults. It is neither 
the Washington familiar to observation as portrayed, nor to fan- 
cy as idealized. There is a self<x>nscious expression about the 
mouthy not visible in Stuart's or Trumbull's heads, and out of 

* Analectic M Agadne. 
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character in itself; the eyebrows are raised so as to indicate either 
a supercilious or a surprised mood, both alien to Washington's 
habitual state of mind ; it is impossible for the brows to be knit 
between the eyes, and arched over them at the same time, as in 
this engraving; the eyes themselves have a staring look; the 
animation so much wanted is here obtained at the expense of that 
serenity which was a normal characteristic of the man ; we miss 
the modesty, the latent power, the placid strength, so intimatelj 
associated with the looks as well as the nature of Washington ; 
the visage is too elongated ; compared with the Athenaeum por- 
trait this picture has a common-place expression ; it does not ap- 
proach it in moral elevation ; we should pass it by in a gallery 
as the likeness of a gentleman and a brave officer, but not linger 
over it as the incarnation of disinterested, magnanimous, loyal 
courage, such as lent a certain unconscious, impressive, and su- 
perior aspect to Washington, and divided him, by an infinite 
distance, from the mob of vulgar heroeS. 

The latest and most triumphant attempt to embody and illus- 
trate the features, form and character of Washington in statuary, 
was made by the late American sculptor — ^Thomas Crawford. 
How well he studied, and how adequately he reproduced the head 
of his illustrious subject, may be realized by a careful examina- 
tion of the noble and expressive marble bust of Washington from 
his chisel, now in the possession of John Ward, Esq., of New 
York. Essentially, and as far as contour and proportions are 
concerned, based upon the model of Houdon, — this beautiful and 
majestic effigy is instinct with the character of its subject, so that 
while satisfactory in detail as a resemblance caught from nature, 
it, at the same time, is executed in a spirit perfectly accordant 
with the traditional impressions and the instinctive ideas whence 
we derive our ideal of the man, the chieftain and the patriot ; the 
moulding of the brow, the pose of the head, and especially the ex- 
pression of the mouth, are not less authentic than effective. But 
the crowning achievement of this artist is his equestrian statue ex- 
ecuted for the State of Virginia, and now the grand trophy and 
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ornament of her Capitol. " When on the evening of his arrival, 
Crawf<;rd went to see, for the first time, his Washington in bronze 
at the Munich foundry, he was surprised at the dusky precincts 
of the vast area ; suddenly torches flashed illumination on the mag- 
nificent horse and rider, and simultaneously burst forth from a 
hundred voices a song of triumph and jubilee ; thus the delighted 
Germans congratulated their gifted brother and hailed the sub- 
lime work — typical to them of American freedom, patriotism 
and genius. The Bavarian king warmly recognized its original 
merits and consummate effect ; the artists would suffer no inferior 
hands to pack and despatch it to the sea-side ; peasants greeted its 
triumphal progress ; the people of Richmond were emulous to share 
the task of conveying it from the quay to Capitol Hill ; mute 
admiration followed by ecstatic cheers, hailed its unveiling, and 
the most gracious native eloquence inaugurated its erection. 
We might descant upon the union of majesty and spirit in the 
figure of Washington, and the vital truth of action in the horse, 
the air of command and of rectitude, the martial vigor and grace, 
80 instantly felt by the popular heart, and so critically praised 
by the adept in sculpture cognizant of the difficulties to over- 
come, and the impression to be absolutely conveyed by such a 
work in order to make it at once true to nature and to character ; 
we might repeat the declaration that no figure ancient or modem, 
80 entirely illustrates the classical definition of oratory, as con- 
nsting in action, as the statue of Patrick Henry, one of the grand 
accessories of the work, — ^which seems instinct with that memo- 
rable utterance, " Give me liberty, or give me death ! " By a 
singular and affecting coincidence, the news of Crawford's death 
reached the United States simultaneously with the arrival of the 
ehip containing this colossal bronze statue of Washington — his 
crowning achievement." In this work, the first mA-it is natural- 
ness ; although full of equine ardor, the graceful and noble animal 
ia evidently subdued by his rider ; calm power is obvious in the 
man ; restrained eagerness in the horse ; Washington's left hand 
is on the snaffle bridle, which is drawn back ; he sits with perfect 
ease and dignity the head and face a little turned to the left, as if 
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his attention had just been called in that direction, either in ex- 
pectancy, or to give an order ; he points forward and a little up- 
wards ; the figure is erect, the chest thrown forward, the knees 
pressed to the saddle, the heel nearly beneath the shoulder, and 
the sole of the foot almost horizontal. The seat is a military and 
not a hunting seat ; the horse is recognized by one acquainted 
with breeds, as "a charger of Arab blood." 

His hands were large, as became one inured to practical 
achievement; his forehead was of that square mould that ac- 
companies an executive mind, not swelling at the temples, as in 
the more ideal conformation of poetical men ; a calm and be> 
nevolent light usually gleamed from his eyes, and they flashed, 
at times, with valorous purpose or stem indignation ; but they 
were not remarkably large as in persons of more fluency, and 
foretold Washington's natural deficiency in language, proclaim- 
ing the man of deeds, not words; neither had they the liquid hue 
of extreme sensibility, nor the varying light of an imsubdued tem- 
perament; their habitual expression was self-possessed, serene 
and thoughtful. There was a singular breadth to the face, in- 
variably preserved by Stuart, but not always by Trumbull, who 
oflcn gives an aquiline and somewhat elongated visage : no good 
physiognomist can fail to see in his nose that dilation of the nos- 
tril and prominence of the ridge which belong to resolute and 
spirited characters ; the distance between the eyes marks a ca- 
pacity to measure distances and appreciate form and the relation 
of space ; but these special traits are secondary to the carriage 
of the body, and the expression of the whole face, in which ap- 
pear to have blended an unparalleled force of impression. When 
fully possessed of the details* of his remarkable countenance, and 
inspired by the record of his career, we turn from the description 
of those who beheld the man, on horseback, at the head of an 
army, presiding over the national councils, or seated in the draw- 
ing-room, to any of the portraits, we feel that no artist ever caught 
his best look, or transmitted his features when kindled by that 
matchless souL If we compare any selection of engravings with 
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eadi other, so inferior are the greater part extant, we find such 
glaring discrepancies that doubts multiply ; and we realize that 
art never did entire justice to the idea, the latent significance, 
and the absolute character of Washington. There is dignity in 
Houdon's bust, an effective facial angle in the crayon of Sharp- 
leas, and elegance, wisdom and benignity in Stuart's head ; but 
what are they, each and all, in contrast with the visage we 
behold in fimcy, and revere in heart 1 It has been ingeniously 
remarked, that the letters received by an individual indicate his 
character better than those he writes, because they suggest what 
he elicits from others, and thereby furnish the best key to his 
scope of mind and temper of soul ; on the same principle the 
likeness drawn, not from the minute descriptions, but the vivid 
impressions of those brought into intimate contact with an illus- 
trious character, are the most reliable materials for his portrait ; 
they reflect the man in the broad mirror of humanity, and are the 
fidtfaful daguerreotypes which the vital radiance of his nature 
leaves on the consci<5usness of mankind. 

VOL. V. — 23 



II. 

WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

[The original MS. of the Farewell Address, in Washington's handwriting, and 
with his rerisions and alterations, haring been purchased bj Jucbs Lbtox, 
Esq., of New York, that gentleman caused a few copies of it, with lome iUua- 
tratire documents, to be printed for prirate distribution. By permission ol 
Mr. Lenox it is here reprinted, with the alterations, and with his explanaioiy 
remarks.] 

PREFACE. 

This reprint of Washington's Farewell Address to the People d 
the United States, is made firom the original mannsoript recently sold 
in Philadephia hj the Administrators of the late Mr. David 0. Oli^- 
poole, in whose possession it had been from the date of its first publi- 
cation. The paper is entirely in the autograph of Washington : no 
one acquainted with his handwriting can inspect it, and donbt for a 
moment the statements to that effect made hj IJLc, Olaypoole and 
Mr. Rawle. 

Upon examining the manuscript, it was found that, in addition to 
its importance as an historical document, and its value from being in 
the autograph of Washington, it was of great interest as a literary 
curiosity, and throw light upon the disputed question of the authorship 
of the Address. It clearly shows the process by which that paper was 
wrought into the form in which it was first given to the public ; and 
notes written on the margin of passages and paragraphs, which have 
been erased, prove, almost beyond a doubt, that this draft was sub- 
mitted to the judgment of other persons. Such memoranda were 
unnecessary either for Washington's own direction on a subsequent 
revision, or for the guidance of the printer ; but he might very nata- 
rally thus note the reasons which had led him to make the altera- 
tions before he asked the advice and opinion of his friends. It seems 
probable, therefore, that this is the very draft sent to General Hamilton 
and Chief Justice Jay, as related in the letter of the latter. Some of 
the alterations, however, were evidently made during the writing of 
the paper ; for in a few instances a part, and even the whole, of a 
sentence is struck out, which afterwards occurs in the body of tht 
Address. 
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Mr. Olaypoole's description of the appearance of the manuscript is 
very accurate. There are many alterations, corrections, and inter- 
lineations : and whole sentences and paragraphs are sometimes oblit- 
erated. All these, however, have been deciphered without much 
trouble, and carefully noted. 

It was thought best to leave the text in this edition as it was first 
printed : only two slight verbal variations were found between the 
corrected manuscript, and the conmion printed copies. All the inter- 
lineations and alterations are inserted in brackets [ ], and where, in 
any case, words or sentences have been struck out, either with or 
without corrections in the text to supply their place, these portions 
have been deciphered and are printed in notes at the foot of the page. 
The reader will thus be enabled to perceive at a glance the changes 
made in the composition of the address ; and if the draft made by 
General Hamilton, and read by him to Mr. Jay, should be published, 
it will be seen how far Washington adopted the modifications and 
suggestions made by them. 

When this preface was thus far prepared for the press, an opportu- 
nity was afforded, through the kindness of John 0. Hamilton Esq., to 
examine several letters which passed between Washington and General 
Hamilton relating to the Address, and also a copy of it in the hand- 
writing of the latter. It appears from these communications that the 
President, both in sending to him a rough draft of the document, 
and at subsequent dates, requested him to prepare such an Address as 
he thought would be appropriate to the occasion ; that Washington con- 
sulted him particularly, and most minutely, on many points connected 
with it ; and that at different times General Hamilton did forward to 
the President three drafts of such a paper. The first was sent back 
to him with suggestions for its correction and enlargement : from the 
second draft thus altered and improved, the manuscript now printed 
may be supposed to have been prepared by Washington, and trans- 
mitted for final examination to General Hamilton and Judge Jay ; and 
with it the third draft was returned to the President, and may prob- 
ably yet be found among his papers. 

The copy in the possession of Mr. Hamilton is probably the second 
of these three drafts : it is very much altered and corrected throughout. 
la comparing it with that in Washington's autograph, the sentiments 
are found to be the same, and the words used are very frequently iden- 
ticaL Some of the passages erased in the manuscript are in the 
draft : three paragraphs, viz. those on pages 50, 51, and 52 have noth- 
ing corresponding to them in the draft; but a space is left in it, 
evidently for the insertion of additional matter. The comparison of 
these two papers is exceedingly curious. It is difficult to conceive 
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Low two persons could express the same ideas in snbstantially the 

same language, and yet with snch diversity in the constmction of the 

sentences, and the position of the words. 

J. L. 
Kbw Tork, Ajfril 12, 1850. 



FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Fbibnds, and Fellow-Citizens : 

The period for a new election of a Qtizen, to administer the 
Executive Government of the United States, being not far dis- 
tant, and the time actually arrived, when your thoughts must be 
employed in designating the person, who is to be clothed with 
that important trust [ * ], it appears to me proper, especially aa 
it may conduce to a more distinct expression of the public voice, 
that I should now apprise you of the resolution I have formed, 
to decline being considered among the number of those, out of 
whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be as- 
sured, that this resolution has not been taken, without a strict 
regard to all the considerations appertaining to the relation, 
which binds a dutiful citizen to his country — and that, in with- 
drawing the tender of service which silence in my situation 
might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest, no deficiency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness ; but [am supported by] f a fuU conviction that the 
step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference 
for what appeared to be your desire. — I constantly hoped, that it 
would have been much earlier in my power, consistently with 
motives, which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return to 
that retirement, from which I had been reluctantly drawn. — ^llie 
strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last eleo- 

* for another term f act under 
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taon, had even led to the preparation of an address to declare it 
to you ; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical 
posture of our af&irs with foreign Nations, and the unanimous 
advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled me to 
abandon the idea. — 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompat- 
ible with the sentiment of duty, or propriety; and [am per- 
suaded] * whatever partiality [may be retained] f for my servi- 
ces, [that] J in the present circumstances of our country [you] 
will not disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions, [with] § which, I first [undertook] J the 
arduous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. — In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say, that I have, with good 
intentions, contributed [towards] % the organization and admin- 
istration of the government, the best exertions of which a very 
fillible judgment was capable. Not unconscious, in the outset, 
of the inferiority of my qualifications, experience in my own 
eyes, [perhaps] still more in the eyes of others, has [strength- 
ened] ** the motives to diffidence of myself; and every day the 
increasing weight of years admonishes me more and more, that 
the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be wel- 
come. — Satisfied that if any circimistances have given peculiar 
value to my services, they were temporary, I have the conso- 
lation to believe, that while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does not forbid it. [ ft ] 

• that f any portion of you may yet retain X even thoy 

% under | accepted ^ to ** not lessened 

ft May I also have that of knowing in my retreat, that the involuntary er- 
rors, I have probably committed, have been the sources of no serious or lasting 
mischief to our coimtry. I may then expect to realize, without alloy, the 
sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign 
influence of good laws imder a free government ; the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, I trust, of our mutual cares, dangers and 
labours. 

In the margin oppo^te this paragraph is the following note in Washing- 
ington^s Autograph also erased, ** obliterated to avoid the imputation of 
affected modesty.^' 
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In looking forward to the moment, which is [intended] to 
terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment [of]* that 
debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country, — ^for 
the many honors it has conferred upon me ; still more for the 
stedfast confidence with which it has supported me; and for 
the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifesting my 
inviolable attachment, by seArices faithful and persevering, 
though [in usefulness unequal] f to my zeal. — If benefits have 
resulted to our country from these services, let it always be 
remembered to your praise, and as an instructive example in 
our annals, that, [ ;^ ] under circumstances in which the Passions 
agitated in every direction were liable to [mislead], § amidst 
appearances sometimes dubious, — ^vicissitudes of fortune often 
discouraging, — ^in situations in which not unfrequently want 
of success has countenanced the spirit of criticism [the con- 
stancy of your support] was the essential prop of the efforts 
and [a] [ guarantee of the plans by which they were effected. 
Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to the grave, as a strong incitement to imceasing vows [ ^ ] that 
Heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its benefi- 
cence — that your union and brotherly afiRKStion may be per- 
petual — that the free constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained — that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue — 
that, in fme, the happiness of the people of these States, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete, by so careful 
a preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing as will 
acquire to them the glory [**] of recommending it to the 
applause, the affection, and adoption of every nation which is 
yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. — But a solicitude for your 
welfare which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehen- 

* demanded by f unequal in usefulness 

X the constancy of your support § wander and fluctuate 

I the ^ the only return I can henceforth make ** or satisfaction 
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aion of danger, natural to that solicitude, [urge me en an occa- 
rion like the present, to offer] * to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments ; 
which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable 
observation, [ f ] and which appear to me all important to the 
permanency of your felicity as a people. — ^These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom as you can only see in them, the 
disinterested warnings of a departing friend, who can [possibly] 
have no personal motive to* bias his counsels. — [Nor can I 
forget, as an encouragement to it your indulgent reception of 
my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion.] 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 

or confirm the attachment. 

The Unity of Government which constitutes you one people, 
is also now dear to you. — It is justly so ; — ^for it is a main Pillar 
in the Edifice of your real independence ; [the support] of your 
tranquillity at home ; your peace abroad ; of your safety; [ J ] 
of your prosperity [§]; of that very Liberty which you so 
highly prize. — But as it is easy to foresee, that from [different] | 
causes, and from different quarters, much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the convic- 
tion of this truth ; — as this is the point in your [political] fortress 
against which the batteries of internal and external enemies will 
be most constantly and actively (though oflen covertly and 
insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment, that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national Union to 
your collective and individual happiness ; — that you should 
cherish [ IT ] a cordial, habitual, and immoveable attachment [to 
it, accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the 
Palladium of your political safety and prosperity ; watching for 



* encouraged by the remembrance of your indulgent reception of my 
sentiments on an occasion not dissimilar to the present, urge me to offer 
f and experience X in erery relation § in every shape 

I various ^ towards it 
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« 

its preservation with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing what- 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of our Country from the 
rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts.] * — 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. — Citizens [by birth or choice of a common country], f 
that country has a right to concentrate your affections. — ^The 
name of American, which belongs to you, in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride of Patriotism, more 
than any appellation [J] derived from local discriminations. 
— With slight shades of difference, you have the same Religion, 
Manners, Habits, and political Principles. — ^You have in a 
common cause fought and triumphed together. — ^The Inde- 
pendence and Liberty you possess are the work of joint coun- 
cils, and joint efibrts— of common dangers, sufferings and suo- 
cesses. — 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your Interest. — ^Here every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the Union of the whole. 

The North in an [imrestraincd] § intercourse with the South^ 
protected by the equal Laws of a common government, finds in 
the productions of the latter [||] great additional resources of 
maritime and commercial enterprise — ^and precious materials 
of manufacturing industry.— The South in the same intercourse, 

* that you should accustom yourselycs to reverence it as the Palladiam 
of your political safety and prosperity, adapting constantly your words and 
actions to that momentous idea ; that you should watch for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety, discountenance whatever may suggest a suspicion that 
it can in any event be abandoned ; and frown upon the first dawning of any 
attempt to alienate any portion of our Country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link together the several parts. 

f of a common country by birth or choice ^ to be 

§ unfettered | many of the peculiar 
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benefiting by the agency of the Norths sees its agriculture grow 
and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own chan- 
nels the seamen of the North^ it finds its particular navigation 
«ivigorated ; — ^and while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks fon^'ard to the protection of a maritime strength to 
which itself is unequally adapted. — ^The East^ in a like inter- 
course with the West^ already finds, and in the progressive 
improvement of interior communications, by land and water, 
will more and more find, a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. — ^The 
West derives from the East supplies requisite to its growth and 
comfort, — and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it 
must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
cutlets for its own productions to the weight, influence, and the 
future maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, 
directed by an indissoluble community of interest, as one 
Nation. [Any other]* tenure by which the West can hold 
this essential advantage, [whether derived] f from its own sep- 
arate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural connection 
with any foreign Power, must be intrinsically precarious. [ J ] 

[ § ] While [then] every part of our Country thus [feels] J 
an immediate and particular interest in Union, all the parts % 
[combined cannot fail to find] in the united mass of means and 
efforts [ ** ] greater strength, greater resource, proportionably 
greater security from external danger, a less frequent interrupt 
tion of their peace by foreign Nations ; and, [what is] f f of 
inestimable value ! they must derive from Union an exemption 
from those broils and wars between themselves, which [so 
frequently] J J afHict neighbouring countries, not tied togetlier by 

• The f either 

X liable every moment to be disturbed by the fluctuatini^ eombbatiooB 
of the primary interests of Europe, which must be expected t» regulate the 
conduct of the Nations of which it is composed. 

g And I finds ^ of it *« canno* fail to find 

f f which is an advantage %% inevitably. 
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the same govemment ; which their own rivalships alone would 
be sufficient to produce; but which opposite foreign allianoea, 
attachments and intrigues would stimulate and embitter. — 
Hence likewise they will avoid the necessity of those over- 
grown Military establishments, which under any form of 
Government are inauspicious to liberty, and which [are to be 
regarded]* as particularly hostile to Republican Liberty: In 
this sense it is, that your Union ought to be considered as a 
main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one ought 
to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to [every] f 
reflecting and virtuous mind, — [and] | exhibit the continuance of 
the Ukion as a primary object of Patriotic desire. — ^Is there a 
doubt, whether a conmion govemment can embrace so large a 
sphere ? — Let experience solve it. — ^To listen to mere speculati(» 
in such a case were criminal. — [We are authorised] § to hope that 
a proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of 
governments for the respective subdivisions, will afibrd a happy 
issue to the experiment. Tis well worth a fair and full exper- 
iment. [ I ] With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, 
[affecting] ^ all parts of our country [ ** ], while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be 
[reason] f f to distrust the patriotism of those, who in any quarter 
may endtiavour to weaken its bands. [ J J ] — 

* there is reason to regard f any J they § Tis naturaL 
I It may not impoRsibly be found, that the spirit of party, the machi- 
nations of foreign powers, the corruption and ambition of indiridual citizens 
are more formidable adversaries to the Unity of our Empire than any inherent 
Ltifflcultics in the scheme. Against these the mounds of national opuiion, 
jiational sympathy and national jealousy ought to be raised. 

^ as •• have f f cause in the effect itself 

Xt Besides the more serious causes already hinted as threatening our 
^i]i!oD, there is one less dangerous, but sufficiently *dangerous to make it 
iprudent to be upon our guard against it. I allude to the petulance of party 
«differences of opinion. It is not uncommon to hear the irritations which 
these excite vent themselves in declarations that the different parts of the 
United States are ill affected to each other, in menaces that the Union will 
be dissolved by this or that measure. Intimations like these are as in- 
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In oontemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it 
•ocurs as matter of serious concern, that [any ground should have 
been furnished for characterizing parties by] * Oeographical dis- 
criminations — Northern and Southern — Atlantic and Western; 
[whence designing men may endeavour to excite a belief that there 
is a real difference of local interests and views.] f One of the 
expedients of Party to acquire influence, within particular dis- 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. 
— ^You cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies 
and heartburnings which spring from these misrepresentations ; 
^They tend to render alien to each other those who ought to be 
bound together by fraternal affection. — ^The inhabitants of our 
Western country have lately had a useful lesson on this [head.] J 
<— They have seen, in the negotiation by the Executive, and in 
the unanimous ratification by the Senate, of the Treaty with 

ditcreet as they arc intemperate. Though frequently made with levity and 
without any really evil intention, they have a tendency to produce the conse- 
quence which they indicate. They teach the minds of men to consider the 
Union as precarious ;— as an object to which they ought not to attach their 
hopes and fortunes ; — and thus chill the sentiment in its favour. By alarming 
the pride of those to whom they are addressed, they set ingenuity at work to 
depreciate the value of the thing, and to discover reasons of indifference 
towards it. This is not wise. — ^It will be much wiser to habituate ourselves 
to reverence the Union as the palladium of our national happiness ; to ac- 
commodate constantly our words and actions to that idea, and to discoun- 
tenance whatever may suggest a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned. (In the margin opposite this paragraph are the words, ^^Not impor- 
tant enough.'') 

* our parties for some time past have been too much characterized by 

f These discriminations, the mere contrivance of the spirit of 

Party, (always dexterous to seize every handle by which the passions 
oan be wielded, and too skilful not to turn to account the sympathy of 
neighbourhood), have furnished an argument against the Union as evidence 
of a real difference of local interests and views ; and serve to hazard it 
by organizing larger districts of country, under the leaders of contending 
Actions ; whose rivalships, prejudices and schemes of ambition, rather than 
the true interests of the Country, will direct the use of their influence. If 
it be possible to correct this pobon in the habit of our body politic, it is 
worthy the endeavours of the moderate and the good to effect it. 
X subject 
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Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at that event, throughout 
the United States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the sus- 
picions propagated among them of a policy in the General Grov- 
emment and in the Atlantic States unfriendly to their interests 
in regard to the Mississippi. — ^They have been witnesses to the 
formation of two Treaties, that with G. Britain, and that with 
Spain, which secure to them every thing they could desire, in re- 
spect to our foreign Relations towards confirming their pros- 
perity. — Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation 
of these advantages on the Union by which* they were procured 1 
— ^Will they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there 
are, who would sever them from their Brethren, and connect 
them with Aliens ? — 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a Govern- 
ment for the whole is indispensable. — No alliances however strict 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute. — ^They must in- 
evitably experience the infractions and interruptions which all 
alliances in all times have experienced. — Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay, by the 
adoption of a Constitution of Government, better calculated than 
vour former for an intimate Union, and for the efficacious man- 
ageinent of your common concerns. — ^Tliis government, the off 
spring of our ovra choice uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security 
with energy, and containing within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your support. 
— Eespect for its authority, compliance with its Laws, acquies- 
cence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true Liberty. — ^The basis of our political systems is 
the right of the people to make and to alter their Constitutions of 
Government. — ^But the Constitution which at any time exists, 
'till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole People, 
is sacredly obligatory upon all. — ^The very idea of the power and 
tlie right of the People to establish Government, presupposes the 
duty of every individual to obey the established Government 
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All obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all combina- 
tions and associations, under whatever plausible character, with 
[the real] design to direct, controul, counteract, or awe the reg- 
ular deliberation and action of the constituted authorities, are 
destructive of this fundamental principle and of fatal tendency. — 
Thej serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and extra- 
ordinary force— to put, [ * ] in the place of the delegated will of the 
Nation, the will of a party ; — oflen a small but artful and enter- 
prizing minority of the conmiimity; — and, according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties, to make the public administra- 
tion the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
&ction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils and modified by mutual interests. 
— However combinations or associations of the above description 
may now and then answer popular ends, [ f ] they are likely, in 
the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious and unprincipled men will be enabled 
to subvert the Power of the People and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of Government ; destroying aflcrwards the very engines 
which have lifled them to unjust dominion. — 

Towards the preser\'ation of your Government and the per- 
manency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its acknowl- 
edged authority, but also that you resist with care [the] J spirit 
of innovation upon its principles however specious the pretexts. 
—One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the 
Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the 
system, [and thus to] § imdermine what cannot be directly over- 
thrown. — In all the changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the 
true character of Governments, as of other human institutions — 
that experience is the surest standard, by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing Constitution of a Country — ^that facility 
in changes upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion ex- 

* it f and purposes ^ a § to 
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poses to perpetual change, from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion : — and remember, especially, that for the effident man- 
agement of your common interests, in a country so extensive as 
ours, a Government of as much vigour as is consistent with the 
perfect security of Liberty is indispensable — Liberty itself will 
find in such a Government, with powers properly distributed and 
adjusted, its surest Guardian. — [It is indeed little else than a 
name, where the Government is too feeble to withstand the enter- 
prises of faction, to confine each member of the Society within 
the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the se- 
cure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and prop- 
erty.] * 

I have already intimated to you the danger of Parties in the 
State, with particular reference to the founding of them on Geo- 
graphical discriminations. — Let me now take a more comprehen- 
sive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner against the 
baneful effects of the Spirit of Party, generally. 

This Spirit, imfortunately, is inseparable from [our] f nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the [human] mind. — 
It exists under dilTerent shapes in all Governments, more or less 
stifled, controuled or repressed ; but in those of the popular form 
it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst en- 
emy.— [ I ] 

* Oiring to jou as I do a frank and free disclosure of my heart, I shall 
not conceal from you the belief I entertain, that yonr Government as at 
present constituted is far more likely to prove too feeble than too powerfuL 

f human 

X In Republics of narrow extent, it is not difficult for those who at any 
time hold the reins of Power, and command the or^nary public favor, to 
overturn the established [constitution] * in favor of their own aggrandize- 
ment. — ^The same thing may likewise be too often accomplished in soch 
Republics, by partial combinations of men, who though not in office, firom 
birth, riches or other sources of distinction, have extraordinary influence 
and numerous [adherents.] f — ^By debauching the Bfilitary force, by sur- 
prising some commanding citadel, or by some other sudden and unforeseen 
movement the fate of the Republic is decided. — But in Republics of large 
extent, usurpation can scarcely make its way through these avenues. — ^The 
powers and opportunities of resistance of a wide extended and numerooi 

* order t retsiiMrt 
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The alternate domination of one faction oyer another, sharp- 
ened bj the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. — But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. — The dis- 
orders and miseries, which result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an Indi- 
vidual : and sooner or later the chief of some previdling faction, 
more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this dis- 
position to the purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins of 
Public Liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of Party are sufficient to make 
it the interest and the duty of a wise People to discourage and 
restrain it. — 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils and enfeeble 
the Public administration. — ^It agitates the community with ill 
founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of 
one part against another, foments occasionally riot and insurrec- 
tion. — It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which find a &cilitated access [to the Government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus, the policy and the will 
of one country, are subjected to the policy and will of another.] * 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the Administration of the Government, and serve 
to keep alive the Spirit of Liberty. — ^This within certain limits 
is probably true — and in Governments of a Monarchical cast. 
Patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with favour, upon 

nation, defy the Boccessful efforts of the ordinary Military force, or of any 
collections which wealth and patronage may call to their aid. — ^In such Re- 
pnblics, it is safe to assert, that the conflicts of popular factions are the 
chief^ if not the only inlets, of usurpation and Tyranny. 

* through the channels of party passions. It frequently subjects the 
policy of our own country to the policy of some foreign country, and even 
enslayes the will of our Government to the will of some foreign 6oTem« 
ment 
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the spirit of party. — ^But in those of the popular character, in 
Gtoyemments purely electiye, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
— ^From their natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose, — and there 
being constant danger of excess, the efibrt ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it — A fire not to be 
quenched ; it demands a imiform vigilance to prevent its burst- 
ing into a flame, lest, [instead of warming, it should]* consume.-^ 
It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a firee 
country should inspire caution in those entrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their respective constitu- 
tional spheres ; avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one 
department to encroach upon another. — ^The spirit of encroadi- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments in 
one, and thus to create, [f ] whatever [the form of government^ 
a real]^ despotism. — A just estimate of that love of power, and 
[§] pi*oneness to abuse it, whidi predominates in the human 
heart, is sufiicient to satisfy us of the truth of this position.-— 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into difierent depositories, 
and constituting each the Guardian of the Public Weal [against] | 
invasions by the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modem; some of them in our country and under our 
own eyes. — ^To preserve them must be as necessary as to insti- 
tute them. — If in the opinion of the People, the distribution or 
modification of the Constitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it bo corrected by an amendment in the way which 
the Constitution designates. — But let there be no change by 
usurpation ; for though this, in one instance, may be the instru- 
ment of good, it is the [customary]^ weapon by which free gov- 
ernments arc destroyed. — ^The precedent [**] must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any partial or [transient]!! benefit 
which the use [J J] can at any time yield. — 

* it should not only warm, but f under X forms, a 

g tho I from ^ usual and natural 

** of it8 uae ff temporary J J itself 
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Of all the dispodtioiia and habits which lead to political 
proqperityf Religion and morality are indispensable supports. — 
In Tain would that man claim the tribute of Patriotism, who 
diould labour to subv^t these great Pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of Men and Gtizens. — ^The 
mere Politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish thenu — ^A volume could not trace all their connec- 
tioDS with private and public felicity. — Let it simply be asked 
where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the instru- 
ments of investigation in Courts of Justice ? And let us with 
caation indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained 
without religion. — ^Whatever may be conceded to die influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure — treason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. — 

^T\b substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. — ^The rule indeed extends with 
more or less force to every species of Free Government — ^Who 
that is a sincere fnend to it, can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric 1 — 

[Promote then as an object of primary importance, institu 
tkms for the general diffiision of knowledge. — ^In proportion a& 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened.] — * 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 

* CnltiTate industry and fmgality, as auxiliaries to good morals and 
sonroes of priyate and public prosperity. — ^Is there not room to regret that 
our propensity to expense exceeds our means for it ? Is there not mor» 
hixury among us and more diffbdvely, than suits the actual stage of our 
national progress? Whatever may be the apology for luxury in a country, 
mature in the Arts which are itscninisters, and the cause of national opu- 
lence—can it promote the advantage of a young country, almost whoUy 
agricultural, in the infancy of the arts, and certainly not in the maturity of 
wealth? 

(Oyer this paragraph in the original a piece of paper is wafered, on 
which the passage is written as printed in the text.) 

VOL. V. — 24 
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• 

pablio credit — One method of preeening H is to use it •■ [eper 
liiglj]*aa poerible: — aroidiiigoocaaoiisof eipeneeljcnltihnitiiig 
peeooi but remembering also tbat tamel j disbursements to prepsre 
for danger frequently prevent much greater disburseimeiits to 
repel it— avoiding likewise the aceumulation of debt, not only by 
[shunning] f occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in 
time of Peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars 
ma.y have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burUien which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your Representatives, but it is 
necessary that public opinion should [co-operate.]| — To ftcilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it is essential that you 
should practically bear in mind, that towards the payment of 
debts there must be Revenue — ^that to have Revenue there must 
be taxes— that no taxes can be devised whidi are not more or 
less inconvenient and unpleasant — ^that the intrinsic embarrass- 
ment inseparable from the selection of the proper objects (which 
is always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a dedsive motive 
for a candid construction of the conduct of the Government in 
making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for 
obtaining Revenue which the public exigendes may at any time 
dictate. — 

iObservo good &ith and justice towards all Nations.[§] Culti- 
vate peace and harmony with all. — ^Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct ; and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it ? — ^It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a People always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. — ^Who can doubt that in the 
course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it ? Can it be,«that Providence has not con- 

• * little f ayoiding ^ coincide 

§ and cultivate peace and harmony with all, for in public as well as in 
priTate transactions, I am persuaded that honesty will always be found to 
be the best policy. 
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nected the permanent felidty of a Nation with its virtue? The 
eoqperiment, at least, is recommended bj every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. — ^Alas ! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices f 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than 
that [permanent, inveterate]* antipathies against particular nations 
and passionate attachments for others should be excluded ; and 
that in place of them just and amicable feelings towards all 
should be cultivated. — The Nation, which indulges towards 
another [an]f habitual hatred or [an]^ habitual fondness, is in 
some d^[ree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interests. — ^Antipathy in one Nation against another 
[§] disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intract- 
able, when accidental or triffing occasions of dispute occur. — 
Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and bloody con- 
testa. — ^The Nation prompted by ill-will and resentment some- 
times impels to War the Government, contrary to [the best] | 
oalculations of policy. The Government sometimes participates in 
the [national] propensity, and adopts through passion what reason 
would reject; — at other times, it makes the animosity of the 
Nation subservient to projects of hostility instigated by pride, 
ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. — The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the Liberty, of Nations has been the 
victim.— 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one Nation for another 
produces a variety of evils. — Sympathy for the favourite nation, 
ftdlitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest in cases 
where no real common interest exists, and infiising into one [^] 
the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a participation 
in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate induce- 
ment or justification : It leads also to concessions to the favourite 

♦ rooted fa J a 

§ begets of course a umilar sentiment in that other, 

I its own f another 
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Nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly to 
injure the Nation making the concessions; [*] by unnecessarily 
parting with what ought to have been retained,! ^^^ ^7 exciting 
jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate in the parties from 
whom equal privileges are withheld ; and it gives to ambitious, 
corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote themselves to the 
favourite Nation) facility to betray, or sacrifice the interests of 
their own coimtry without odium, sometimes even with popularity: 
— gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, 
a commendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal 
for public good, the base or foolish compliances of ambition, cor^ 
ruption or infatuation. — 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways^ such at- 
tachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and 
independent patriot — ^How many opportunities do they afford 
to tamper with domestic factions, to practise the arts of seduction, 
to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the public coundls ! 
Such an attachment of a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, [I conjure you 
to] believe me, [fellow citizens] , J the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be [constantly] § awake, since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of Be- 
publican Government — But that jealousy to be useful must be 
impartial ; else it becomes the instrument of the very influence 
to be avoided, instead of a defence against it. — Excessive partial- 
ity for one foreign nation and excessive dislike of another, cause' 
those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and 
serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the other 
— ^Real Patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favourite, 
are liable to become suspected and odious ; while its tools and 
dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to sur- 
render their interests. — 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign Nations 

• IfiUy t 2cUy 

X mj friends, § incessantlj 
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is, [in extending our commeroial relations], to have with them as 
little Political connection as possible. — So far as we have already 
formed engagements let them be fulfilled with [ * ] perfect good 
fiuth. — ^Here let us stop. — 

Europe has a set of primary interests, wluch to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. — ^Hence she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to 
oor concerns. — ^Hence therefore it must be unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves by [ f ] artificial [ties] | in the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of her politics, [or] § the ordinary combinations and col- 
limons of her friendships, or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. — ^If we remain one People, imder an 
effident government, the period is not far ofl^ when we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
moh an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve [upon] | to be scrupulously respected. — ^When [^ bel- 
ligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions 
upon us, will [not] lightly hazard the giving us provocation [**] ; 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest guided by [f f ] 
justice shall counsel. — 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? — ^Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? — ^Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rival- 
ship, interest, humour or caprice ? — 

^'T\a our true policy to steer dear of permanent alliances \XX\ 
with any portion of the foreign world ; — so far, I mean, as we are 
now at liberty to do it — ^for let me not be understood as capable 
of patronizing infidelity to [existing] §§ engagements, ([I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than to private a&irs] 1 1, that 

* dreiiiDflpecUoii indeed, bat with 

f an X connection § in | to obsenre ^ neither of two 

** to throw our weight into the opporite scale ; f f our 

XX intimate connectiong §g pre-existhig 

II for I hold it to be as true in public as in priyate tranaactiona, 
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honesty is [always] the best policy). — [I repeat it therefore let 
those engagements] * be observed in their genuine sense. — But 
in my opinion it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend 
them.^ 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establish 
mentSy on a respectably defensive posture, we may safely trust to 
[temporary] f alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are recom 
mended by policy, humanity and interest — ^But even our com 
mercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand : — neither 
seeking nor granting exclusive fitvours or preferences ;— consulting 
the natural course of things ;—difiusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing nothing; — 
establishing with Powers so disposed — ^in order to give to trade a 
stable course, to define the rights of our Merchants and to enable 
the Government to support them— conventional rules of inter- 
course, the best that present circumstances and mutual opinion 
will permit ; but temporary, and liable to be from time to time 
abandoned or varied, as experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate ; constantly keeping in view, that 'tis folly in one nation to 
look for disinterested favors [from] J another, — ^that it must pay 
with a portion of its independence for whatever it may accept 
under that character — ^that by such acceptance, it may place itself 
in the condition of having given equivalents for nominal &vours 
and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. 
— There can be no greater error than to expect, or calculate upon 
real favours from Nation to Nation. — Tis an illusion which ex- 
perience must cure, which a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my Countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the str<Hig 
and lasting impression, I could wish, — that they will controul the 
usual current of the passions or prevent our Nation from running 
the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of Nations. — 
But if I may even flatter myself, that they may be productive of 

* those must f occasional % at 
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■ome partial benefit; 9ome occasional good; that they may now 
and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn 
against the mi8chie& of for^gn intrigue, to guard against the im- 
postures of pretended patriotism, this hope will be a full recom- 
pense for the solicitude for your wel&re, by which they have 
been dictated. — 

How &r in the dischai^e of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
Records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to You, 
and to the World. — To myself the assurance of my own con- 
science is, that I have at least believed myself to be guided by 
them. 

In relation to the still subsisting War in Europe, my Proda- ^ 

mation of the 22d of April 1793 is the index to my plan. — 
Sanctioned by your approving voice and by that of Your Repre- 
sentatives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure 
has continually governed me : — ^uninfluenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it 

After deliberate examination with the aid of the best lights I 
oould obtain, [ * ] I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to ^e, and was bound 
in duty and interest, to take a Neutral position. — Having taken 
it^ I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to maintain 
% with moderation, perseverance and firmness. — 

[The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct^ [it is not necessary] f on this occasion [to detaiL] I will 
(mly observe, that according to my understanding of the matter, 
that right, so far from being denied by any of the Belligerent 
Powers, has been virtually admitted by all. — 1 J 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 

(* and from men disagreeing in their impressions of the origin, progress, 
and nature of that war,) 

t some of them of a delicate nature would be improperly the subject of 
•zplaaation. 

X The considerations which respect the right to hold this conduct, some 
of them of a delicate nature, would be improperly the subject of explana- 
fikm on this occasion. I wUl barely obsenre that according to my under* 
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out anything more, from the obligation which justice and human* 
itj impose on every Nation, in cases in which it is free to act, 
to maintain inviolate the relations of Peace and Amity towards 
other Nations. — 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct, will 

best be referred to your own reflections and experience. 

With me, a predominant motive has been to endeavour to gain 
time to our country to settle and ndature its yet recent institu- 
tions, and to progress without interruption to that degree of 
strength and consistency, which is necessary to give it, humanly 
speaking, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my Administration, 
I am unconsdous of intentional error — ^I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to thyik it probable that I [may] have 
committed many errors. — [Whatever they may be I] * fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate [the evils to which 
they may tend.] f^-I shall also carry with me the hope that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence ; and that 
after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, with an 
upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. [|] 

standing of the matter, that right so far from being denied by any belligerent 
Power, has been virtually admitted by aU. — 

This paragraph is then erased from the word "conduct," and the follow- 
ing sentence interlined, " would be improperly the subject of parUeular 
discussion on this occasion. I will barely observe that to me they appear 
to be warranted by well-established principles of the Laws of Nations as ap- 
plicable to the nature of our alliance with France in connection with the 
circumstances of the War, and the relative situation of the conten^g 
Parties.'* 

A piece of paper is afterwards wafered over both, on which the para- 
graph as it stands in the text is written, and on the margin is the following 
note : ** This is the first draft, and it is questionable which of the two is to 
ibe preferred." 

* I deprecate the evils to which they may tend, and f them 

i May I without the charge of ostentation add, that neither ambition nor 
Interest has been the impelling cause of my actions — that I have never de- 
signedly misused any power confided to me nor hesitated to use one, where 
I thought it could redound to your benefit ? May I without the appearance 
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Belying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a 
man, who views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors 
for [several] * generations ; — I anticipate with pleasing expeoti^ 
tion that retreat, in which I promise myself to realize, without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my 
fellow citizens, the benign influence of good Laws under a free 
Government, — ^the ever favourite object of my heart, and the 
happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labours and 
dangers, [f] 

G9. WASHIKOTOir. 

UNirKD States,) iivaa 
19th September.^ ^*^^' 

of affectation say, that the fortune with which I came into office ia not bet- 
tered otherwise than bj the improyement in the raloe of property which 
the quick progress and uncommon prosperity of our country haye produced ? 
May I still fiirther add without breach of delicacy, that I shall retire without 
cause for a blush, with no sentiments alien to the force of those tows for 
the happiness of his country so natural to a citixen who sees in it the native 
soil of his progenitors and himself for four generations f 

On the margin opposite this paragraph is the following note : ** This par- 
agraph may have the appearance of self-distrust and mere yanity.** 

• four 

f The paragraph beginning with the words, ** May I without the charge 
of' ostentation add," haying been struck out, the following note is written 
on the margin of that which is inserted in its place in the text : — **Ck>n- 
linuation of the paragraph preceding the last ending with the word * rest.' " 
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PROCaSEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN C0NSEQUEN(3E OF 
THE DEATH OF WASHINGTON. 



SPXSCH 07 JOHK MABSHALL IN THB HOUBB 07 REPRESXKTATIVBay 
▲im RSSOLXmONS adopted BT THB HOUSB, DBOBMBBR l^TB, 

1799, ♦ 

Mr. Spbaxbr, 

The melandioly event, which was yesterday announced with 
doubt, has 1[)een rendered but too certain. Our Washington is 
no more! The hero, the patriot, and the sage of America; the 
man on whom in times of danger every eye was turned, and all 
hopes were placed, lives now only in his own great actions, and 
in the hearts of an affectionate and afflicted people. 

If, Sir, it had even not been usual openly to testify respect for 
the memory of those whom Heaven has selected as its instru- 
ments for dispensing good to man, yet such has been the uncom- 
mon worth, and such the extraordinary incidents, which have 
marked the life of him whose loss we all deplore, that the whole 
American nation, impelled by the same feelings, would call with 
one voice for a public manifestation of that sorrow, which is so 
deep and so universal. 

More than any other individual, and as much as to one indi- 
vidual was possible, has he contributed to found this our wide- 
spreading empire, and to give to the western world independence 
and freedom. 

Having effected the great object for which he was placed at 

* The inteUigence of the death of Washington had been receiyed the 
preceding day, and the House immediately adjourned. The next morning 
Mr. Marshall addressed this speech to the House. 
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the head of our armies, we have seen him conyert the sword into 
the ploughshare, and sink the soldier in the dtdzen. 

When the debility of our federal system had become manifest, 
and the bonds which connected this vast coiltinent were dissolv- 
ing, we have seen him the chief of those patriots who formed for 
us a constitution, which, by preserving the union, will, I trust, 
substantiate and perpetuate those blessings which our Revolution 
had promised to bestow. 

In obedience to the general voice of his country, calling him 
to preside over a great people, we have seen him once more quit 
the retirement he loved, and, in a season more stormy and tem- 
pestuous than war itself, with calm and wise determination pur- 
sue the true interests of the nation, and contribute, more than any 
other could contribute, to the establishment of that system of pol- 
icy, which will, I trust, yet preserve our peace, our honor, and 
our independence. 

Having been twice unanimously chosen the chief magistrate 
of a A*ee people, we have seen him, at a time when his reflection 
with universal suffirage could not be doubted, afford to the world 
a rare instance of moderation, by withdrawing from his station to 
the peaceM walks of private life. 

However the public confidence may change, and the public af 
fections fluctuate with respect to others, with respect to him they 
have, in war and in peace, in public and in private life, been as 
steady as his own firm mind, and as constant as his own exalted 
virtues. 

Let us, then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last tribute of respect and 
affection to our departed friend. Let the grand council of the 
nation display those sentiments which the nation feels. For this 
purpose I hold in my hand some resolutions, which I take the 
liberty of offering to the house. 

Beaolvedy That this house will wait on the President, in con- 
dolence of this mournful event. 

Beiolvedy That the Speaker^s chair be shrouded with black, and 
that the members and officers of the house wear black during the 
session. 
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Besolvedy That a committee, in conjunotion with one from the 
Senate, be appointed to consider on the most suitable manner o« 
paying honor to the memory of the man, first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-dtizens. 



LETTKR FROM THX SXHATK TO THB PRSSIDEKT OF THB 

UHCTSD STATES. 

Sib, SS December, 1799. 

'the Senate of the United States respectfiilly take leave to ex- 
press to you their deep regret for the loss their country sustains 
in the death of Greneral George Washington. 

This event, so distressing to all our fellow-citizens, must be 
peculiarly heavy to you, who have long been associated with him 
in deeds of patriotism. Permit us, Sir, to mingle our tears with 
yours. On this occasion it is manly to weep. To lose such a 
man, at such a crisis, is no common calamity to the world. Our 
country mourns a fiither. The Almighty Disposer of human 
events has taken from us our greatest benefactor and ornament. 
It becomes us to submit with reverence to him " who maketh 
darkness his pavilion." 

With patriotic pride we review the life of our Washington, and 
compare him with those of other countries who have been pre- 
eminent in fame. Ancient and modem times are diminished be- 
fore him. Greatness and guilt have too oflen been allied ; but 
his fame is whiter than it is brilliant. The destroyers of nations 
stood abashed at the majesty of his virtues. It reproved the in- 
temperance of their ambition, and darkened the splendor of vic- 
tory. The scene is closed, and we are no longer anxious lest 
misfortune should sully his glory ; he has travelled on to the end 
of his journey, and carried with him an increasing weight of 
honor ; he has deposited it safely, where misfortune cannot tarnish 
it, where malice cannot blast it. Favored of Heaven, he departed 
without exhibiting the weakness of humanity. Magnanimous 1x1 
death, the darkness of the grave could not obscure his brightness. 
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Snch was the man whom we deplore. Thanks to God, his 
glory is consummated. Washington yet lives on earth in his 
spotless example ; his spirit is in Heaven. 

Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the heroic gmi- 
eral, the patriotic statesman, and the virtuous sage. Let them 
teach their children never to forget, that the fruits of his labors 
and his example are thdr inheritance. 



THX PRKSIDXKT's ANSWER. 

28 December, 1799. 

GSNTLBMBN OF THX SsKATS, 

* I receive with the most respectful and affectionate sentiments, 
in this impressive address, the obliging expressions of your regret 
for the loss our country has sustained in the death of her most 
esteemed, beloved, and admired citizen. 

In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections on this mel- 
ancholy event, you will permit me to say, that I have seen him 
in the days of adversity, in some of the scenes of his deepest dis- 
tress and most trying perplexities. I have also attended him in 
his highest elevation and most prosperous felicity, with uniform 
admiration of his wisdom, moderation, and constancy. 

Among all our original associates in that memorable league of 
this continent, in 1T74, which first expressed the sovereign will 
of a free nation in America, he was the only one remaining in 
the general government. Although with a constitution more en- 
feebled than his, at an age when he thought it necessary to pre- 
pare for retirement, I feel myself alone, bereaved of my last 
brother, yet I derive a strong consolation from the unanimous 
disposition which app^^ in all ages and classes, to mingle their 
sorrows with mine, on this common calamity to the world. 

The life of our Washington cannot suffer by a compaiison 
with those of other countries who have been most celebrated and 
exalted by fame. The attributes and decorations of royalty could 
only have served to eclipse the majesty of those virtues which 
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made him, from being a modest citizen, a more resplendant lu- 
minary. Misfortone, had he lived, could hereafter haye sullied 
his glory only with those superficial minds, who, belieying that 
character and actions are marked by success alone, rardy deserve 
to enjoy it Malice could never blast his honor, and envy made 
him a singular exception to her universal rule. For himself^ he 
had lived long enough to life and to glory ; for his fellow-citizens^ 
if their prayers could have been answered, he would have been 
immortal ; for me, his departure is at a most unfortunate moment. 
Trusting, however, in the wise and righteous dominion of Provi- 
dence over the passions of men and the results of their actions, 
as well as over their lives, nothing remains for me but humble 
resignation^ 

His example is now complete ; and it will teach wisdom and 
virtue to magistrates, citizens, and men, not only in the present 
age, bift in future generations, as long as our history shall be 
read. If a Trajan found a Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never 
want biographers, eulogists, or historians. 

JoHK Adams. 



JOINT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BT BOTH HOUSES OF C0NQRS8S. 

December 23<f. Resolved, by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled. 
That a marble monument be erected by the United States at the 
Capitol of the city of Washington, and that the family of General 
Washington be requested to permit his body to be deposited 
under it, and that the monument be so designed as to commem- 
orate the great events of his military and political life. 

And be it further resolved, That there be a funeral procession 
from Congress Hall, to the German Lutheran Church, in memory 
of General George Washington, on Thursday the 26th instant, 
and that an oration be prepared at the request of Congress, to be 
delivered before both Houses that day ; and that the President 
of the Senate, and Speaker of the House of Representatives, be 
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desired to request one of the members of Congress to prepare 
and deliver the same. 

And be it further resolved^ That it be recommended to the 
people of the United States, to wear crape on their left arm, as 
mourning, for thirty days. 

And be it further reeolvedy That the President of the United 
States be requested to direct a copy of these resolutions to be 
transmitted to Mrs. Washington, assuring her of the profound re- 
spect Congress will ever bear for her person and character, of 
their condolence on the late afflicting dispensation of Providence ; 
and entreating her assent to the interment of the remains of Gren- 
eral Washington in the manner expressed in the first resolution. 

Beeolvedy That the President of the United States be requested 
to issue his proclamation, notifying to the people throughout 
the United States the recommendation contained in the third 
resolution. 

• 

December ZOth. JResolved, That it be recommended to the peo- 
ple of the United States to assemble, on the twenty-second day 
of February next, in such numbers and manner as may be con- 
venient, publicly to testify their grief for the death of General 
George Washington, by suitable eulogies, orations, and discourses, 
or by public prayers. 

And it is further resolved^ That the President be requested tO 
issue a proclamation, for the purpose of carrying the foregoing 
resolution into effect 



IV. 

WASHINGTON'S WILL. 



IK THX VAMS OF GOD, AMSK. 



I, Gkorok Washikotov, of Mount Vernon, a dtizen of the 
United States, and lately President of the same, do make, ordain, 
and declare tl\^ instrument, which is written with mj own hand, 
and every page thereof subscribed with my name,* to be my last 
Will and Tbstamekt, revoking all others. 

Imprimis. — All my debts, of which there are but few, and 
none of magnitude, are to be punctually and speedily paid, and 
the legacies, herein after bequeathed, are to be discharged as socm 
as circumstances will permit, and in the manner directed. 

Item, — ^To my dearly beloved wife, Martha Wdshin^ton^ I 
give and bequeath the use, profit, and benefit of my whole estate 
real and personal, for the term of her natural lifb, except such 
parts thereof as are specially disposed of hereafter. My improved 
lot in the town of Alexandria, situated on Pitt and Cameron 
streets, I give to her and her heirs for ever ; as I also do my 
household and kitchen furniture of every sort and kind, with the 
liquors and groceries which may be on hand at the time of my 
decease, to be used and disposed of as she may think proper. 

Item, — Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desire 
that all the slaves whom I hold in my own right shall receive their 
freedom. To emancipate them during her life would, though 
earnestly wished by me, be attended with such insuperable diffi- 
culties, on account of their intermixture by marriage with the 
dower negroes, as to excite the most painful sensations, if not 
disagreeable consequences to the latter, while both descriptions 

* In the original manuscript, GiOBGi Washivoton^s name was written 
at the bottom of erery page. 
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are in the occupancy of the same proprietor ; it not being in my 
power, under the tenure by which the dower negroes are held, to 
manumit them. And whereas, among those who will receive 
freedom according to tliis devise, there may be some, who, from 
old age, or bodily infirmities, and others, who, on account of their 
infancy, will be unable to support themselves, it is my will and 
desire, that all, who come under the first and second description, 
shall be comfortably clothed and fed by my heirs while they live ; 
and that such of the latter description as have no parents living, 
or, if living, are unable or unwilling to provide for them, shall be 
bound by the court until they shall arrive at the age of twenty- 
five years ; and, in cases where no record can be produced, where- 
by their ages can be ascertained, the judgment of the court, upon 
its own view of the subject, shall be adequate and final. The ne- 
groes thus bound, are (by their masters or mistresses) to be 
taught to read and write, and to be brought up to some useful 
occupation, agreeably to the laws of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
^nia, providing for the support of orphan and other poor chil- 
dren. And I do hereby expressly forbid the sale or transportation 
out of the said Commonwealth, of any slave I may die possessed 
of, under any pretence whatsoever. And I do, moreover, most 
pointedly and most solemnly enjoin it upon my executors here- 
after named, or the survivors of them, to see that this clause re- 
specting slaves, and every part thereof, be religiously fulfilled 
at the epoch at which it is directed to take place, without evasion^ 
neglect, or delay, afler the crops which may then be on the ground 
are harvested, particularly as it respects the aged and infirm ; 
seeing that a regular and permanent fund be established for their 
support, as long as there are subjects requiring it ; not trusting to» 
the uncertain provision to be made by individuals. And to- my 
mulatto man, William, calling himself William Lee, I give im* 
mediate freedom, or, if he should prefer it, (on account of the ac- 
cidents which have befallen him, and which have rendered him 
incapable of walking, or of any active employment,) to remain 
in the situation he now is, it shall be optional in him to do so ; 
in either case, however, I allow him an annuity of thirty dollars, 
VOL. V. — 25 
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during his natural life, which shall be independent of the victuals 
and clothes he has been accustomed to receive, if he choose the 
last alternative ; but in full with his freedom, if he prefers the 
first ; and this I give him, as a testimony of ray sense of his at- 
tachment to me, and for his faithAil services during the revolu- 
tionary war. 

Item, — ^To the trustees (governors, or by whatsoever other name 
they may be designated) of the Academy in the town of Alexan^ 
dria, I give and bequeath, in trust, four thousand dollars, or in 
other words, twenty of the shares which I hold in the Bank of 
Alexandria, towards the support of a free school, established at 
and annexed to, the said Academy, for the purpose of educating 
such orphan children, or the children of such other poor and in- 
digent persons, as are unable to accomplish it with their own 
mea^, and who, in the judgment of the trustees of the said sem- 
mary, are best entitled to the benefit of this donation. The 
aforesaid twenty shares I give and bequeath in perpetuity ; the 
dividends only of which are to be drawn for and applied, by the 
said trustees for the time being, for the uses above mentioned ; 
the stock to remain entire and untouched, unless indications of 
failure of the said bank should bo so apparent, or a discontinuance 
thereof, should render a removal of this fund necessary. In 
either of these cases, the amount of the stock here devised is to 
be vested in some other bank or public institution, whereby the 
interest may with regularity and certainty be drawn and applied 
as above. And to prevent misconception, my meaning is, and is 
hereby declared to bo, that these twenty shares are in lieu of, and 
not in addition to, the thousand pounds given by a missive letter 
some years ago, in consequence whereof an annuity of fifty pounds 
has since been paid towards the support of this institution. 

Item. — Whereas by a law of the Commonwealth of Vii^;inia| 
enacted in the year 1785, the Legislature thereof was pleased, as 
an evidence of its approbation of tho services I had rendered the 
public during tho Revolution, and partly, I believe, in considera- 
tion of my having suggested tho vast advantages which the com- 
munity would derive from the extension of its inland navigation 
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under legislative patronage, to present me with one hundred 
shares, of one himdred dollars each, in the incorporated Company, 
established for the purpose of extending the navigation of James 
River from the tide water to the mountains ; and also with fifty 
shares, of £100 sterling each, in the corporation of another Com- 
pany, likewise established for the similar purpose of opening the 
navigation of the River Potomac from the tide water to Fort 
Cumberland ; the acceptance of which, although the ofier was high- 
ly honorable and grateful to my feelings, was refused, as incon- 
sistent with a principle which I had adopted and had never departed 
from, viz. not to receive pecuniary compensation for any services 
I could render my country in its arduous struggle with Great 
Britain for its rights, and because I had evaded similar propo- 
sitions from other States in the Union ; adding to this refusal, 
however, an intimation, that, if it should be the pleasure of the 
legislature to permit me to appropriate the said shares to public 
uses, I would receive them on those terms with due sensibility ; 
and this it having consented to, in flattering terms, as will appear 
by a subsequent law, and sundry resolutions, in the most ample 
and honorable manner ; — I proceed afler this recital, for the more 
correct understanding of the case, to declare; that, as it has 
always been a source of serious regret with me, to see the youth 
of these United States sent to foreign countries for the purpose 
of education, oflen before their minds were formed, or they had 
imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness of their own ; oon^ 
tracting too frequently, not only habits of dissipation and extrava- 
gance, but principles unfriendly to republican government, and to 
the true and genuine liberties of mankind, which thereafter are 
rarely overcome ; for these reasons it has been my ardent wish 
to see a plan devised on a liberal scale, which would have a ten- 
dency to spread systematic ideas through all parts of this rising 
empire, thereby to do away local attachments and State preju- 
dices, as far as the nature of things would, or indeed ought to ad- 
mit, from our national councils. Looking anxiously forward to 
the accomplishment of so desirable an object as this is (in my es- 
timation), my mind has not been able to contemplate any plan 
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more likely to effect the measure, than the establishment of a 
Uniysrsitt in a central part of the United States, to which the 
youths of fortime and talents from all parts thereof may be sent 
for the completion of their education, in all the branches of polite 
literature, in arts and sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the 
principles of politics and good government, and, as a matter of in- 
finite importance in my judgment, by associating with each other 
and forming friendships in juvenile years, be enabled to free 
themselves in a proper degree from those local prejudices and 
habitual jealousies which have just been mentioned, and which 
when carried to excess are never-failing sources of disquietude to 
the public mind, and pregnant of mischievous consequences to 
this country. Under these impressions, so fully dilated. 

Item, — I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the fifty shares 
which I hold in the Potomac company, (under the aforesud acts 
of the Legislature of Virginia,) towards the endowment of a Uni- 
versity, to be established within the limits of the district of Co- 
lumbia, under the auspices of the general government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it ; 
and, until such seminary is established, and the funds arising on 
these shares shall be required for its support, my further will 
and desire is, that the profit accruing therefrom shall, whenever 
the dividends are made, be laid out in purchasing stock in the 
bank of Columbia, or some other bank, at the discretion of my 
executors, or by the Treasurer of the United States for the time 
being under the direction of Congress, provided that honorable 
body should patronize the measure ; and the dividends proceed- 
ing from the purchase of such stock are to bo vested in more stock, 
and so on, until a sum adequate to the accomplishment of the object 
is obtained ; of which I have not the smallest doubt before many 
years pass away, even if no aid or encouragement is given by the 
legislative authority, or from any other source. 

Item. — ^The hundred shares which I hold in the James River 
Company, I have given and now confirm in perpetuity, to and for 
the use and benefit of Liberty Hall Academy, in the County of 
Rockbridge in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
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Item, — I release, exonerate, and discharge the estate of mj 
deceased brother, Samuel Washington^ from the payment of the 
money which is due to me for the land I sold to Philip Pendletoih, 
(lying in the county of Berkeley,) 'who assigned the same to him, 
the said Samuel, who by agreement was to pay me therefor. 
And whereas, by some contract (the purport of which was never 
communicated to me) between the said Samuel and his son, 
Thornton Washington^ the latter became possessed of the afore- 
said land, without any conveyance having passed from me, either 
to the said Pendleton, the said Samuel, or the said Thornton, and 
without any consideration having been made, by which neglect 
neither the legal nor equitable title has been alienated ; it rests 
therefore with me to declare my intentions concerning the prem- 
ises ; and these are, to give and bequeath the said land to whom- 
soever the said Thornton Washington (who is also dead) devised 
the same, or to his heirs for ever, if he died intestate ; exonerating 
the estate of the said TJiornton, equally with that of the sdd 
Samuel, from payment of the purchase money, which, with in- 
terest, agreeably to the original contract with the said Pendleton^ 
would amount to more than a thousand pounds. And whereas 
two otKer sons of my said deceased brother Samuel, namely, 
George Steptoe Washington, and Lawrence Augustine Washing- 
ton, were, by the dexjease of those to whose care they were com- 
mitted, brought under my protection, and, in consequence, have 
occasioned advances on my part for their education at college 
and other schools, for their board, clothing, and other incidental 
expenses, to the amount of near five thousand dollars, over and 
above the sums furnished by their estate, which sum it may be 
inconvenient for them or their father's estate to refund ; I do for 
these reasons acquit them and the said estate from the payment 
thereof, my intention being, that all accounts between them and 
me, and their father's estate and me, shall stand balanced. 

Item. — ^The balance due to me from the estate of Bartholomew 
Dandridge, deceased, (my wife's brother,) and which amounted 
on the first day of October, 1795, to four hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, (as will appear by an account rendered by his de- 
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ceased son, John Dandridge^ who was the acting executor of his 
father^s will,) I release and acquit from the payment thereoC 
And the negroes, then thirty-three in number, formerly belonging 
to the said estate, who were taken in execution, sold, and pur- 
chased in on my account, in the year {blanh\ and ever since have 
remained in the possession and to the use of Mary^ widow of the 
siud Bartholomew Dandridge^ with their increase, it is my will 
and desire shall continue and be in her possession, without paying 
hire, or making compensation for the same for the time past, or 
to come, during her natural life ; at the expiration of which, I di- 
rect that all of them who are forty years old and upwards shall 
receive their freedom ; and all under that age, and above sixteen, 
shall serve seven years and no longer ; and all under sixteen 
years shall serve until they are twenty-five years of age, and then 
be free. And, to avoid disputes respecting the ages of any of 
these negroes, they are to be taken into the court of the county 
in which they reside, and the judgment thereof, in this relation, 
shall be fmal and record thereof made, which may be adduced as 
evidence at any time thereafter if disputes should arise concern- 
ing the same. And I further direct, that the heirs of the said 
Bartholomew Dandridge shall equally share the benefits arising 
from the services of the said negroes according to the tenor of 
this devise, upon the decease of their mother. 

Item. — If Charles Carter^ who intermarried with my niece 
Betty Lewisy is not sufficiently secured in the title to the lots he 
had of me in the town of Fredericksburg, it is my will and de- 
sire, that my executors shall make such conveyances of them as 
the hiw requires to render it perfect. 

Jiem, — ^To my nephew, William Augustine Washington, and 
his heirs, (if he should conceive them to be objects worth pros- 
ecuting,) a lot in the town of Manchester, (opposite to Richmond,) 
No. 265, drawn on my sole account, and also the tenth of one or 
two hundred acre lots, and two or three half-acre lots, in the city 
and vicinity of Richmond, drawn in partnership with nine others, 
all in the lottery of the decxiased William Bgrd, are given ; as is 
also a lot which I purchased of John Hood, conveyed by William 
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Willie and Samuel Gordon, trustees of the said John JHbod, num- 
bered 139, in the town of Edinburgh, in the County of Prince 
Geoige, State of Virginia. 

Item, — ^To my nephew, Btishrod Washington* I give and be- 
queath all the papers in my possession which relate to my civil 
and military administration of the affairs of this country. I leave 
to him also such of my private papers as are worth preserving ; 
and at the decease of my wife, and before, if she is not inclined 
to retain them, I give and bequeath my library of books and 
pamphlets of every kind. 

Item. — Having sold lands which I possessed in the State of 
Pennsylvania and part of a tract held in equal right with George 
Clinton, late governor of New York, in the State of New York, 
my share of land and interest in the Great Dismal Swamp, and a 
tract of land which I owned in the County of Gloucester, — with- 
holding the legal titles thereto, until the consideration money 
should be paid — and having moreover leased and conditionally 
sold (as will appear by the tenor of the said leasee) all my lands 
upon the Great Kenhawa, and a tract upon Difficult Run, in the 
County ©f Loudoun, it is my will and direction, that whensoever 
the contracts are fully and respectively complied with, according 
to the spirit, true intent, and meaning thereof, on the part of the 
purchasers, their heirs or assigns, that then, and in that case, con- 
veyances are to be made, agreeably to the terms of the said con- 
tracts, and the money arising therefrom, when paid, to be vested in 
bank stock ; the dividends whereof, as of that also which is al- 
ready vested therein, are to inure to my said wife during her lif^; 
but the stock itself is to remain and be subject to the general dis- 
tribution hereafter directed. 

Iterm — ^To the Uarl of Buchan I recommit the " Box made of 
the Oak that sheltered the great Sir William Wallace, after the 
battle of Falkirk," presented to me by his Lordship, in terms too 

• A8 General Washington never had any children, he gave the larger 
port of his property to his nephews and nieces, and the children of Mrs. 
Washington's son by her first marriage. The principal heir was Bushrod 
Washington, son of his brother, John Augustine Washington. 
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Ottering for me to repeat, with a request '^ to pass it, on the event 
of my decease, to the man in my country, who should appear to 
merit it best, upon the same conditions that have induced him to 
■Bend it to me." Whether easy or not to select the man, who 
anight comport with his Lordship's opinion in this respect, is not 
for me to say ; but, conceiving that no disposition of this valuable 
curiosity can be more eligible than the recommitment of it to his 
awn cabinet, agreeably to the original design of the Goldsmiths' 
Company of Edinburgh, who presented it to him, and, at his re- 
.^est, consented that it should be transferred to me, I do give 
and bequeath the fiame to his Lordship ; and, in case of his decease, 
lo his heir, with my grateful thanks for the distinguished honor 
of presenting it to me, and more especially for the favorable Sen- 
timents with which he accompanied it. 

Item, — ^To my brother Charles Washington^ I give and be- 
queath the gold-headed cane lefl me by Dr. Franklin in his will. 
I add nothing to it because of the ample provision I have made 
for his issue. To the acquaintances and friends of my juvenile 
years, Lmwrence Washington and Robert Washington^ of Chotanck, 
I give my other two gold-headed canes, having my arms engraved 
on them ; and to each, as they will be useful where they live, I 
leave one of the spyglasses, which constituted part of my equipage 
during the late war. To my compatriot in arms and old and 
intimate friend, Dr. Craik, I give my bureau (or, as the cabinet- 
makers call it, tambour secretary) and the circular chair, an ap- 
pendage of my study. To Dr. David Stewart I give my large 
shaving and dressing table, and my telescope. To the Reverend, 
now Bryan, Lord Fairfax^ I give a Bible, in three large folio 
volumes, with notes, presented to me by the Right Reverend 
Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man. To General de La- 
fayette I give a pair of finely-wrought steel pistols, taken from 
the enemy in the revolutionary war. To my sisters-in-law, Han" 
nah Washington and Mildred Washington, to my friends, Eleanor 
JStuarty Hannah Washington, of Fairfield, and Elizabeth Wash- 
ington, of Ilayfield, I give each a mourning ring, of the value of 
one hundred dollars. These bequests are not made for the in- 
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trinsic value of them, but as mementos of my esteem and regard. 
To Tobicu Lear I give the use of the farm, which he now holds in 
virtue of a lease from me to him and his deceased wife, (for and 
during their natural lives,) free from rent during his life ; at the 
expiration of which, it is to be disposed of as is hereinafter di- 
rected. To Sally B. Haynie, (a distant relation of mine,) I give 
and bequeath three hundred dollars. To Sarah Qreen^ daughter 
of the deceased Thomas Bishop^ and to Ann Walker^ daughter 
o£John Alion, also deceased, I give each one hundred dollars, in 
consideration of the attachment of their fathers to me ; each of 
whom having lived nearly forty years in my family. To each of 
my nephews, William Augustine Washington, George Lewis^ 
Oeorge Steptoe Washington, Bushrod Washington, and Samuel 
Washington, I give one of the swords or couteaux, of which I 
may die possessed ; and they arc to choose in the order they are 
named. These swords are accompanied with an injimction not to 
unsheath them for the purpose of shedding blood, except it be for 
self-defence or in defence of their country and its rights ; and in 
the latter case, to keep them unsheathed, and prefer falling with 
them in their hands to the relinquishment thereo£ 

And now, having gone through these specific devises, with 
explanations for the more correct understanding of the meaning 
and design of them, I proceed to the distribution of the more im- 
portant part of my estate, in manner following ; 

First. — To my nephew, Bushrod Washington, and his heirs 
(partly in consideration of an intimation to his deceased father, 
while we were bachelors, and he had kindly undertaken to super- 
intend my estate during my military services in the former war 
between Great Britain and France, that, if I should fall therein, 
Moimt Vernon, then less extensive in domain than at present, 
should become his property) I give and bequeath all that part 
thereof, which is comprehended within the following limits, viz. 
Beginning at the ford of Dogue Run, near my Mill, and extend- 
ing along the road, and bounded thereby, as it now goes, and 
ever has gone, since my recollection of it, to the ford of Little 
Hunting Creek, at the Gum Spring, until it comes to a knoll op- 
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posite to an old road, which formerly passed through the lower 
field of Muddj-Hole Farm; at which, on the north side of the 
said road, are three red or Spanish oaks, marked as a comer, and 
a stone placed ; thence by a line of trees, to be marked rectan- 
gular, to the back line or outer boundary of the tract between 
Thompson Mason and myself; thence with that line easterly 
(now double ditching, with a post-and-rail fence thereon) to the 
run of Little Hunting Creek ; thence with that run, which is the 
boundary between the lands of the late Humphrey Peake and mc^ 
to the tide water of the said creek ; thence by that water to Po- 
tomac River ; thence with the river to the mouth of Dogue Creek ; 
and thence with the sdd Dogue Creek to the place of beginning 
at the aforesaid ford ; containing upwards of four thousand acres, 
be the same more or less, together with the mansion-house, and 
all other buildings and improvements thereon. 

Second. — ^In consideration of the consanguinity between them 
and my wife, being as nearly related to her as to myself, as cm 
account of the affection I had for, and the obligation I was under 
to, their father when living, who from his youth had attached him- 
self to my person, and followed my fortunes through the vicissi- 
tudes of the late Revolution, afterwards devoting his time to the 
superintendence of my private concerns for many years, whilst 
my public employments rendered it impracticable for me to do 
it myself, thereby affording me essential services, and always per- 
forming them in a manner the most filial and respectful ; for these 
reasons, I say, I give and bequeath to George Fayette Washington 
and Lawrence Augustine Washing ton, and their heirs, my estate east 
of Little Hunting Creek, lying on the River Potomac, including 
the farm of three hundred and sixty acres, leased to Tobias Lear, 
as noticed before, and containing in the whole, by deed, two thou- 
sand and twenty-seven acres, be it more or less; which said es- 
tate it is my will and desire should be equitably and advanta- 
geously divided between them, according to quantity, quality, 
and other circumstances, when the youngest shall have arrived at 
the age of twenty-one years, by three judicious and disinterested 
men ; one to be chosen by each of the brothers, and the tliird by 
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these two. In the mean time, if the termination of my wife's in- 
terest therein should have ceased, the profits arising therefrom are 
to be applied for their joint uses and benefit 

Third. — And whereas it has always been my intention, since 
my expectation of having issue has ceased, to consider the grand- 
children of my wife in the same light as I do my own relations, 
and to act a friendly part by them ; more especially by the two 
whom we have raised from their earliest infancy, namely, Eleanor 
Parke Custis and George Washington Parke Cuetie ; and where- 
as the former of these hath lately intermarried with Lawrence 
Lewie, a son of my deceased sister, Betty Lewis, by which union 
the inducement to provide for them both has been increased; 
wherefore I give and bequeath to the said Lawrence Lewis, and 
Eleanor Parke Lewis, his wife, and their heirs, the residue of my 
Mount Vernon estate, not already devised to my nephew. Bush- 
rod Washington^ comprehended within Jhe following description, 
viz. All the land north of the road leading from the ford of Dogue 
Run to the Gum Spring as described in the devise of the other 
part of the tract to Bushrod Washington, until it comes to the 
stone and three red or Spanish oaks on the knoll ; thence with 
the rectangular lino to the back line (between Mr. Mason and 
me) ; thence with that line westerly along the new double ditch 
to Dogue Run, by the tumbling dam of my Mill ; thence with 
the said run to the ford aforementioned. To which I add all the 
land I possess west of the said Dogue Run and Dogue Creek, 
bounded easterly and southerly thereby ; together with the mill, 
distillery, and all other houses and improvements on the prem- 
ises, making together about two thousand acres, be it more or 
less. 

Fourth. — Actuated by the principle already mentioned, I 
give and bequeath to George Washington Parke Custis, the grand- 
son of my wife, and my ward, and to his heirs, the tract I hold 
on Four Mile Run, in the vicinity of Alexandria, containmg one 
thousand two hundred acres, more or less, and my entire square. 
No. 21, in the city of Washington. 

Fifth. — ^All the rest and residue of my estate real and per- 
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sonal, not disposed of in manner aforesaid, in whatsoever consist- 
ing, wheresoever lying, and whensoever found, (a schedule of 
which, as far as is recollected, with a reasonable estimate of its 
value, is hereunto annexed,) 1 desire may be sold by my execu- 
tors, at such times, in such manner, and on such credits, (if an. 
equal, valid, and satisfactory distribution of the specific property 
cannot be made without,) as in their judgment shall be most con- 
ducive to the interest of the parties concerned ; and the moneys 
arising therefrom to be divided into twenty-three equal parts, 
and applied as follows, viz. To William Augustine Washington^ 
Elizabeth Spotswood^ Jane Thornton^ and the heirs of Ann Ash- 
ton^ sons and daughters of my deceased brother, Augustine 
Washington^ I give and bequeath four parts ; that is, one part to 
each of them. To Fielding Lewis, George Lewis, Rohert LewU^ 
Howell Lewis, and Betty Carter, sons and daughters of my de* 
ceased sister, Betty Letois, I give and bequeath five other parts ; 
one to each of them. To George Step toe Washington, Lawrence 
Augustine Washington, Harriot Parks, and the heirs of Thorns 
ton Washington, sons and daughters of my deceased brother, 
Samuel Washington, I give and bequeath other four parts; one 
to each of them. To Corbin Washington, and the heirs of Jane 
Washington, son and daughter of my deceased brother, John 
Augustine Washington, I give and bequeath two parts; one 
to each of them. To Samuel Washington, Frances Ball, and 
Mildred Hammond, son and daughters of my brother Charles 
Washington, I give and bequeath three parts ; one part to each 
of them. And to George Fayette Washington, Charles Augus- 
tine Washington, and Maria Washington, sons and daughter of 
my deceased nephew, George Augustine Washington, I give one 
other part ; that is, to each a third of that part. To Flizabeth 
Parke Law, Martha Parke Peter, and Eleanor Parke Leuns, I 
give and bequeath three other parts ; that is, a part to each of 
them. And to my nephews, Bushrod Washington and Law-^ 
rence Lewis, and to my ward, the grandson of my wife, I give 
and bequeath one other part ; that is, a third thereof to each of 
them. And, if it should so happen that any of the persons whose 
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names are here enumerated (unknown to me) should now be dead, 
or should die before me, that in either of these cases, the heirs of 
such deceased person shall, notwithstanding, derive all the ben- 
eiits of the bequest in the same manner as if he or she was actual- 
ly living at the time. And, by way of advice, I recommend it to 
my executors not to be precipitate in disposing of the landed 
property, (herein directed to be sold,) if from temporary causes 
the sale thereof should be dull ; experience having fully evinced, 
that the price of land, especially above the falls of the river and 
on the western waters, has been progressively rising, and cannot 
be long checked in its increasing value. And I particularly re- 
commend it to such of the legatees (under this clause of my will), 
as can make it convenient, to take each a share of my stock in 
the Potomac Company in preference to the amount of what it 
might sell for ; being thoroughly convinced myself that no uses 
to which the money can be applied, will be so productive as the 
tolls arising from this navigation when in full operation, (and 
thus, from the nature of things, it must be, ere long,) and more 
especially if that of the Shenandoah is added thereto. 

The family vault at Mount Vernon requiring repairs, and 
being improperly situated besides, I desire that a new one of 
brick, and upon a larger scale, may be built at the foot of what 
is commonly called the Vineyard Enclosure, on the ground which 
is marked out ; in which my remains, with those of my deceased 
lelations (now in the old vault), and such others of my family as 
may choose to be entombed there, may be deposited. And it is 
my express desire, that my corpse may be interred in a private 
manner, without parade or funeral oration. 

Lastly, I constitute and appoint my dearly beloved wife, 
Martha Wa^hington^ my nephews, William Augustine Washing- 
ton^ Bushrod Washington^ George Step toe Washing ton^ Samuel 
Washington^ and Lawrence Lewis, and my ward, George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis (when he shall have arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years), executrix and executors of this my will and 
testament ; in the construction of which it will be readily per- 
ceived, that no professional character has been consulted, or haq 
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had any agency in the drafl ; and that, although it has occupied 
many of my leisure hours to digest, and to throw it into its pres- 
ent form, it may, notwithstanding, appear crude and incorrect; 
but, having endeavored to be plain and explicit in all the de- 
vises, even at the expense of prolixity, perhaps of tautology, I 
hope and trust that no disputes will arise concerning them. But 
if, contrary to expectation, the case should be otherwise, from the 
want of legal expressions, or the usual technical terms, or because 
too much or too little has been said on any of the devises to be 
consonant with law, my will and direction expressly is, that all 
disputes (if unhappily any should arise) shall be decided by three 
impartial and intelligent men, known for their probity and good 
understanding, two to be chosen by the disputants, each having 
the choice of one, and the third by those two ; which three men, 
thus chosen, shall, unfettered by law or legal constructions, de* 
dare their sense of the testator's intention ; and such decision is, 
to all intents and purposes, to be as binding on the parties as if 
it had been given in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In witnesi of all and of each of the thingt herein contained^ I have ut my 
hand and aeal^ thie ninth day of July ^ in the year one thoueand uven 
hundred and ninety ^^ and of the Independence of tJie United States the 
tteenty-fotirth, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

* It appears that the testator omitted the word ** nine.^ 
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and Gates, 

meets Wa.shington at Cambridge, 
Adams, Sir Thomas, 
AuRT, Mr. — 

minister from France, 

presents the colors of France, 

complaint* against the government 

of the United States, 
AoMKw, Brigadier General— 

in *.he expedition nj^nst Danbury, 

killed at Germantown, 
Albany, panic at St. Clair's retreat, 
Allkn, the flghting parson, 
Allkm, Ethan — 

at the head of the Green Moontatn 
Boys, 

▼olunteers la the public cause, 

described, 

commantiis expedition to Tloonde- 
roga, 

proceeds t^t Shoreham, 

arrives at Shoreham, 

addresses his men, 

surprises Ttconderoga, 

expedition ngain»t St. Johns, 

returns to Ticonderoga, 

rivalry with Arnold, 
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to N^w York CoDgren, ft 84$ 

to Trumbull, ii. 87 

desiflfTM OD Canndft, ft. 87 

lYfiairs to ConinvM, ii. 89 

repairs to New York conveBtton. ii. 89 
to Tranibull on the invasion of 

Canada, IL 42 

tnpersedi'd hj Seth Warner, 11. ^ 

joins as a volunteer, iL 45 

to Trumbull, iL 46 

sent to reconnoKre, if. fi9 

re|>ort lo Schuyler, IL 60 

recruiting, iL 61 
to Miintgumerjr on Canadlaa Toliui' 

tecrs. IL 61 

meetd Major Brown, iL 65 

decides to attack Montreal, IL 65 

taken prisoner, iL 66 

reccptii>n by General Preseott, ii. 67 

sent to England, IL 67 

to General Presoott, iL 67 

memory oC fL 6S 

treatment br the Britisb, IL 118 

exchanged for Colonel Campbell, tlL 40S 

visits Valley Forge, ill. 408 

leaves for home, Ui. 408 
Allex, Levi — 
to Washington on the treatment 

of Ethan Allen, iL 118 

project to effect his release, IL 114 

Allen, William, iL 881 
Alton, John, Waablngton^s serraBt, 

Uken ill, L 288 
Ambuscade, engagement with tb« 

Boston, ▼. IM 

Amboy, disaffection of people, IL 295 

American Colonies — 

affection for the mother eonntrr, L 827 

resolve not to purchase Brit^ 

fab^ic^ 1. 881 

American Army — 

besiezing Boston, its nature L 460 

di> position of its forces, f. 462 

di.stribution of before Boston, IL 6 

comlition and discipline, ii. 6 

spirit of insubordination, ii. 7 

cnrnp de»cribc<l, IL 7 

strict discipline, iL 20 

scjircitv of jKiwder, IL 25 

rriticaf condition. IL 26 

ditiirnlty of filling up, iL 107 

{rrciitly weakened, IL 18S 
SLvk of oqnipuionts, ii. ISS 
strength in and about New York, Ii. 207 
retreat fironi before Quebec, iL 215 
British description o^ ii. 895 
at New Brunswick, IL 441 
contrasted with the British. iiL 10 
marches through Phihidelphia, ill 147 
described bv a Hessian, ilL 872 
approach of winter, iiL811 
destitution of, iv. 41 
pass tlirough Philadelphia, iv. 842 
discontent of, iv. 406 
memorial to Congress* iv. 407 
anonymous address iv. 406 
other anonymous papers, iv. 411 
meeting iif officers, iv. 412 
addressed by Washington, I v. 412 
resolutions of meeting, iv. 416 
it* breaking up «lescrlbed, iv. 487 
contra^tcil with the British, Iv. 440 
American Militia- 
fly before tho British, iL 868 
oowardico of; IL 899 



aignaliie themselves, iH. 8 

gallant exploits, ilL 7 

American Prisoners, treatiuent ot, ifk 20, 28 

American seamen, impressmeut of; ▼. 1S8 

Ajibs, Fisher — 
OD the first Cnagresa, r. 28 

debate on Jefrerson*s report, v. 199 

on Washington's fiurewell md* 

dress T. 26S 

AjnsBURT, a British Sf^, ML 61 

AMHBK8T,,Mi^or Generu— 
to reiiuoe LooisbaTg; L 269 

embarlu, L 267 

arrives at the bey of Gabarns, i. 26T 

landing of troops, 1. 268 

takes Lonlsburg, L 269 

supersedes General Abercrombie, i. 290 
to advance against TIconderoga aod 

Crown Point, L 291 

embarks for Ticonderoga, L 293 

repairs the worlu at Tleonderoga 

and Crown Point, L 29S 

consequences of his delay, L 294 

further deUy, L 805 

again in the fleld, L 807 

arrives at Montreal, L 80T 

Amherst, Captain, despatched to 
England with news of the captare 
of Louisburg. I. M9 

Akdebsox, Ephraioi — 
plan for destroying British ahlps, iL 890 
entertained by Congreaa, IL 296 

to the President of Congrets ob his 
progress, IL 297 

AxDRi, Major — 
and the Mischianza, iiL 408 

aide-de-camp toSirRenryCIlQtoB,iiL 49S 
correspondence with Arnold, iv. 106 
sketch of his life, Ir. 109 

attempted Interview with Arnold, iv. 112 
goes on board the Vulture, ir. 115 

interview with Arnold, iv. 115 

remains ashore all night, iv. 116 

anxiety to escape, iv. 11* 

crosses to Verplanck's Point, I v. IIS 
stopped by patrolling party. iv. IIS 

approaches the Xeutnil Ground, iv. 119 
parts u ith Smith, iv. 119 

stopped by Paulding, Iv. 120 

arrested and searched, iv. 129 

taken to North Castle, iv. 124 

sent to Arnold, iv. 125 

brought back, iv. 125 

taken to Lower Salem, iv. 125 

to Washington, iv. 125 

amuses himself by sketching, iv. 127 
pro]>enMty for caricature (noteX iv. 127 
taken to the Robinson House, iv. 189 
sent to West Point, iv. 189 

conversation with Major Tall* 

madge, iv. 141 

his faio predicted, iv. 149 

arrives at Tappon, iv. 144 

fhkuk confession, iv. 146 

condemned as a ppy, iv. 146 

concerning Sir llenry Clinton, iv. 147 
qualities of, I v. 149 

execution postponed. iv. 151 

affecting appeal to Washington, iv. 153 
nature of his mission, iv. 154 

British view of his case (noteX iv. 156 
his execution, ir. 157 

buriil, iv. 158 

transferred to Wettmintter Ab- 

1 bey, It. 196 
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ojinpathy In behalf of, ir. 158 

AjfUEU CuluDel, in the fight at - 
Sprinzflehl, Iv. 69 

AnnafMilis before the revolution 
(n«»u.'K 1. 822 

Anspachers arrive at New York, liL 75 

AsBUTUN'OT, Admiral- 
arrival with trmtpA, ill 518 
convtiy:i expedition to Soath Car- 
olina, iii. 523 
enters i'harlcston harbor, I v. 47 
pa-sses Fort Moultrie, iv. 49 
equailron scattered by a stoma, Iv. 279 
encounters the French deet, iv. 2S6 

Abmstkono, Colonel John, com- 
mand:) expedition againat Kittan- 
ning. 1. 241 

Arm-stroxg, Mahor General — 
to check the Brithih, iii. 193 

at Brandy wine, iii. 201 

on Wudh'in^'ton (noteX iii. 3()6 

posted at the Scbuyikili, iii. 213 

author of anonymous papers, iv. 419 

Abmstro.vo, Captain — 
commands at Verplanck's Point, iii. 496 
pursues Colonel Coate.4, iv. 327 

light at Qiiiniby Creek, Iv. 827 

do< oyed lii'u an ambush, v. 60 

AuMSTkoNO, Major, attention to Mer- 
cer, 11. 515 

AuNOLD, Benedict — 
arrives vit CasMeton, 1. 443 

pr>pcaostiie hurprisal ofTiconde- 

rora and Crown Point. 1. 443 

A:il>!re.s to the C4>mmand, 1. 444 

serves as volunteer, i. 444 

de*i'-oH to omi'.and Tlconderoga, L 446 
b disappointed and protests, i. 446 

comrii.'inlfi anm-'l schooner, 1. 446 

Bur]>nse:» St. John's, 1. 446 

ri'-alri' .dlh Kthan Allen, li. 85 

opinion •>;' Allen, il. 35 

dlfficuUle ? w^th Colonel Hinman, li. 39 
and tlie cuQimitt&e of inquiry, ii. 40 
Indijnrttion, ii. 40 

fvl^'oil'i..; Cumbndge, iL 41 

commands the expedition as lloa- 

t;i.;i t c'.lonil, II. 57 

sets out for Canada, II. 59 

to Wj.- 1 riL'ton, on ;he expedition, ii. 62 
to Wi;i>hiiigton, on his progress, ii. 70 
to'!> or tlie ;x|K»fiUi »n, 
obstacltii to the expedition, 
l)er'*ovr.'-:i"ce, 

ombu kb un tao Ch:(adlero, 
arrvos ;.i Point Levi, 
•ud<;^n apparition, ii. 97 

atPoln'L»vI, 11.126 

crusj;- 4 to \V.)ir 's Cove, iL 127 

disoovor'd by a boaf from the Llz- 

:ir I, ii. 127 

«n th'> Tloights of Abraham, ii. 12S 

ob.-Uk. :v"» befor.- him, ii 128 

holils a ct»ancii of war, il. 128 

d»';rt,.j(l.-% a surr. nil r, II. 129 

retires (o Point m.x Trembles, II. 130 
i..!-!-. '.y Mo:ir_'.;mery, ii. 137 

lo > his J'' .:>ioa against St 

i.oque, II. 159 

-wounded, 11. 159 

a.<8isted back to camp, li. 162 

determination and resources, il. 162 
gallant resolve, ii. 162 

promoted to brimdier general, ii. 212 
keepa up the blockade, li. 212 



li. 


70 


ii. 


94 


li. 


95 


11. 


9o 


il. 


97 



difficulties, il. 21S 
accident, ii. 213 
obtains leave of absence, ii. 218 
at Montreal, ii. 226 
affair at the Cedars, IL 227 
council of war, IL 228 
exchange of prisoners, iL 228 
to Commissioners <>f Congress, U. 229 
Joins Sullivan, iL 246 
commands tlotllla at Tlconderoga, ii. 408 
at Valcour Island, IL 410 
his force, ii 410 
engages the British, ii. 411 
escapes the enemy, ii. 412 
overtaken, brave resistance, ii. 413 
burns his vessels, iL 413 
arrives at Crown Point, 11. 414 
pa.s.4cd over by Conirres-s ilL 47 
to Washington on his non-promo- 
tion, iii. 47 
reasons for, ilL 48 
hasten* to Danbnry, ilL 60 
takes post at Kidgetlcld, iii. 51 
throws up a breastwork, ilL 53 
narrow escipe, ill. 53 
presses the enemy hard. Hi. 53 
made major-gerieral, HL 54 
pre.sented with a horso by Con- 
gress, III. 55 
declines the command of thollad- 

son, ill. 71 

business with Congros*, Hi. 71 

commands Philadelphia, Hi. 76 
volunteers to relieveFortSchuylcr, lU. 171 

encourages Gansevoort, Hi. 183 

reinforced, Iii. 184 

to Gates, determination, 111.184 

success of his strntagem. Hi. 1S5 

selects a camplnu' ground. Hi. 226 

skirmishes with the enemy, iii. 228 

impetuous attack, HI. 231 

quarrel with Gates, HL '-'35 

indignant l'»tter to Gates, Iii. 2^6 

trL .s to goa«l Gates on. Hi. -j3 

ru!*ljes to the ttght, HI -'56 

desperate va'.^r, HI. -•'">'■' 

storms Burgoync's camp, HL 2ij7 

woiipf'od, HL '2-"»3 
to take command of Philadelphia, HL 419 

ui s^t,tle<l ac ouuts. Iv. 11 

command of Philadelphia, I v. 11 

Issues firoelatJiatijn, !'•. 1- 

style of living, iv. 13 

<1ts•^ute^ Iv. l'{ 

attachment to Miss Shlppen, iv. i:> 
pro.;erts a settlemeni in New York, iv. I'i 

charges aOTin.st, iv. l'> 

sct.« c "t 'or ^Mbaiiy, U. l'| 

address 10 tlie public, I v. 1>) 

app**al to Oon;;re.''S, iv. ^T 

exculpated by Congress, Iv, 3 7 

resi^jps Ills et)mmarid, iv. 17 

dlssailsfactlon with Congress, iv. 17 
to Wa-hington on the t'«-art-martlal, iv. 1 "^ 

marries .^liss dlii.ipcn. Iv. \0 

api^lior.tii'n for a guar'i, iv. I'J 

tr'.v'd by eouri-martUr.. iv. 20 

sentenct'd to bo reprimanded, iv. 21 

ropriman led by Washington, iv. 23 

projects an exnetlition, iv. 23 

and the French minister, iv. 40 

applies to rejoin the army, Iv. 41 
seeks the command of West Point, Iv. 80 
appointed to the command of West 

Point, iv. 83 
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invasion firom Canada, 
fleet leaved New York, 
enters the Delaware., 
BuiU out of the Capes, 
enters the Chesapeake, 



ill. 
lit 
ill. 
ill 
liL 



Broduxai», Col., expedition against 

the InUlans, ill. 

BcoMriKLD. Major, attack on Fort 

Gri;»wold, iv. 

Brooke, Judge, on Washington's 

hilarity, iv. 

Beookk, General, meets 'Washing* 

ton at Cambridge, v. 

Brooklyn, defences of, IL 

Brooks, Lieutenant General, attacks 
Burgoyne's camp, ill. 

Joins I'rescott, i. 

Bkown, I)r^ attends Washington, v. 
Brown, Lieutenant, brings flag of 
truce, 11. 

recognition of Washington's rank, IL 
Brown, M^jor John, dcspatchod into 
CanmUi, ii. 

sent t«> reconnoitre, ii. 

pn>Jects with Alien an attack on 

Montreal, ii. 65 

and Major Livingston take Fort 

Chaniblee, IL 89 

driven Colonel Maclean back, Ii. 93 

successful feint, ii. 156 

Brown, Ctdonel, surprises Ttoonde- 

roga, 11.288 

threatens Diamond Island, ilL 235 

Brown, Lieutenant Colonel, com- 
mands cxpoiiition to Augusta, iv. 56 
Beudknrll, Mr., accompanies Lady 

Ackland, ilL 

Bnm.Hwick troops hired bv England, il. 
Bl'ford, CuIonoL, pursued by Tarlu 
ton, 
rejects Tnrleton's proposals. 



92 
126 
129 
129 
144 

494 

840 

476 

43 
809 

25S 
466 
813 

267 
267 

48 
50 



iv. 

iv. 

iv. 

I 



defeated by Tarietou, iv. 

Bunker's Hill to be fortified, I. 

position oC i. 

works thrown up, 1. 

Advance of General Pigot, i. 

elfet't of iho American flro, i. 

udv.incc of General Howe, i. 

Brili:ih checked, i. 

^eco^d attack, i. 

British again retreat, i. 

Ktiectators. 1. 

third attack, i. 

Americans driven from the breast- 
work on the left, i. 

BritUh advance with the bayonet, 1. 

American ammunition exhausted, I. 

des[ierate struggle, I. 

American retreat, L 

^^tark, Kecd, and Knowlton maln- 

Uiin their groond, i. 4S0 

Putnam endeavors to rally the 

troops, 1. 4S1 

British take possession, i. 4S1 

r«'8ume, 1. 4S2 

relative merits of the American 

oftlcer^ 1. 4S8 

occupied by the British, il. 5 

Burgesses, (\a) House of, convened, i. 102 

vote thanks to Washington and his 

officoRv. I. 137 

grant £20.000 fur the public service, 1. 14.'» 

meeting c;dled, I. 8S4 

Bullitt, Captain, brarc conduct, i. 2S5 

promoted to Mx\)or, i. 2S7 
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56 
57 
58 
464 
406 
474 
476 
476 
477 
476 
477 
473 
47S 
479 

479 

480 
4S0 
4.S0 
4Sv) 



il. 
il. 
it 
ii. 
iL 



8 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

II. 27 
IL 23 
ii. 28S 
ii.240 
ill 81 
ill. 91 



BuROOTNX, General, arrives at Boston, 1. 450 

surprisi*, L 459 

cannonaiUng at Bunker's Hill, i. 473 
described, 
history ot, 
accused by Junius, 
** The Maid of the Oaks,"* 
Waipole's witticism, 
" The Heiress*' praised by Walpole, IL 
correspondence with Lee, 

ftronoses an interview with Lee, 
n Canada, 
pursues Sullivan, 
reported arrival at Quebec, 

{>Ian of campaign, 

eaves St. Johnn, ilL 98 

on Lake Champlain, ilL 95 

arrives at Crown Point, ilL 9T 

a<lvancing, iil. 99 

issues proclamation, iil. 100 

fortifies Mount Hope, ill. 1U7 

pursues the flotilla. 111. 112 

moves towards the Hudson, ilL 150 

reaches Fort Anne, ill. 150 

feeling towards the Indians, HI. 151 

murder of Miss McCrva, iiL 158 

at I'ort Edward, ill. 155 

difficulties at. iiL 158 

opposite Saratoga, ill. 174 

hears of Baum's surrender, iiL 180 

correspondence with Gates, iil. 189 

dubious position, ilL 221 
to Lord Germain on his prospects, ill. 222 

silent pn'parations, ill. 225 

moves across the Hudson, ill. 226 

march of bis army, ill. 227 

encamps near Gates, ill. 228 

plan of battle, ill. 229 

attacked by Arnold, ill. 231 

on the situation of the ladies, iii. 232 

critical situation, iii. 283 

news from Clinton, iii. 234 

^ends woni to Clinton, Hi. 234 

harassed by the Americans, ill. 2^n 

within iutrenchinonts, IiL 252 

movement o^ralnst Gates, iiL 2o3 

prepares for battle, iil. 255 

retrt-Hts to his cam}), iii, 257 

shifts his position, ilL 260 

determines on retreat, IlL 260 

at the burial of General Frascr, iil. 261 

dismal retre-it, iii. 262 

coni-ernini( Lady Ackland, ill. 268 

readies 8arato};a. ill. 264 
destruction of Schuyler's property, iii. 265 
calls a council of war, ' iii. 266 

fortifies his camp. Hi. 266 

capitulates. IiL 269 

terms of capitulation, iii. 270 

number of troops, iii. 271 

meeting with GaU>8, ill. 272 

kin<l reception by Schuyler, 111. 276 

question nf cmbarkutiim, IIL 881 

BuRKR, Judge, denounces the Cincin- 
nati, iv. 454 

BiTRKK, Kdmund,on the employment 
of mon-of-war as custom-house 

officers, L 831 
on tlio state of affairs In Amcrlci, Iii. 1 

BiTRR, .Vuron, a volunteer, Ii. 56 

Mt)nts:oini'ry's alde-de-camn, il. 1M 

on the de^i!;ns of the British, ii 802 

on a ree<«niioitrin;2 exi>odition, iii. 486 

BiTRTOiY, Lieutenant Colonel, ordered 

to advance, \ 194 
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the deUebmenU &I1 back upon him 
in confusion, L 195 

BrsH, Crean, 11. 192 

Bushxsll's subrauine batteiy, IL 867 

BuftKiKK, Major, Ui. 515 

BvTLKR, Coiunel, aecompanieA 

Wayne, Iv, 214 

BuTLSK, (ieneral, relnforeet Gr«en«, iv. 265 
at QuiUbrd Court Uoum, It. 2<7 

BvTLBB, Major Qeneral, with Gene- 
ral St. Cialr, ▼. 102 
killed, V. lot 
Butler, Lien tenant Colonel, to in- 
tercept Colonel Sinooe, Iv. 815 
BiTTLXB, Colonel, at Oriskasf, ilL 168 
BuTUER, Colonel John, eomnuinds 

expedition ajcainst Wyoming, iil. 46S 
at Wintertnoot'a Fort, Ui. 46S 

batUe of Wyomlnir, iiL 469 

BuTLU, Colonel Biehard, snrprises a 

party of ile^ians, Ui. 476 

BiTTLER, Colonel Zebuloo, in com- 
mand of Forty Fort, iii. 469 
battle of Wyoming, Ui. 469 
BuTLKKS of Tryoa County, L 491 
BuTTBKriELO, M^or, sorrenderB tb« 

Cedars, ii. 226 

Bktant, Lieutenant, at Throg'sXeck, U. 87S 
Byk9, Colonel, L 266 

Bybd, Mr., visits the ftaniaon, IL 291 

Btbox, Admiral, arrires at N«v 

York, ill. 477 

CriM to entrap D'Estainf, Ui. 477 



C. 

Cadwaladbb, Colonel John, com- 
mands detachment of Tolonteera, iL 46S 
stationed at Bristol, IL 468 

Srevented by the ion, IL 4s6 

ilemma, ii. 494 

marches to Burlin^n, iU 494 

to Washington adrising pamnlt, iL 49ft 
8end:» In pursuit of Donop, ii. 497 

at Crosswiclws, ii. 5<)1 

Cadwaladck, Lambert, iL 2S1 

at Fort Washington, ii. 8S-i 

posted in the outer Unea, U. 420 

forced to retreat, ii. 422 

Caldwbll, Reverend James, the 

** roadng gospel preacher,^ iv. 7 

bis church burut, Iv. 7 

his return home, iv. 65 

In the fight at Springleld. iv. 69 

Caldwbll, Mrs., killed by the BrlUsh,iv. 64 
popular excitement, iv. 67 

Callbbck, Mr., taken prisoner, Ii. 110 

to Washington, ii. 110 

Calvbbx, Benedict I. 875 

Cunbridge, assembling of patriots, i. 4 1 1 

Camden, battle o^ iv. 95 

flight of American militU, iv. 96 

burnt by the BriUsh, iv. 322 

CAMrBKLL, Colonel WiUiani, pursues 

Ua^or Ferguson, iv. 1S9 

In the battle of Kinc^s Mountain, iv. 191 
at Oailford Court Uoose, iv. 267 

at Eutaw Springs, iv. 865 

charges the British, I v. 866 

his death, iv. $69 

CAxrBRLL, Colonel, orders a retreat, ii. 158 

Campbell, Ucutenant Colonel, to at- 
tack Fort Montgomery, iii. 248 
cheeked bj the AaMMicant 111. 244 



killed, 

thrown into iail, 
appeals to Washington, 
exchanged for £than Allen, 
to surprise Neir Tappan, 
sails for Georgia, 
lands his troops, 
defeats the Americans, 
takes Savannah, 
moderate conduct, 
debiched u^iinst Angnsta, 



tlLMT 
iiL IT 
ilL 17 
iiL 408 
IiL 478 
IIL 478 
ilL 479 
IiL 479 
iil. 479 
Iii. 479 
IiL 489 



Campbkll, Lord, wounded at Sulli- 
van slslan(L U. S92 

Campbell, M^jor, takes Ethan Allen 

prisoner, IL 6i 

Campbell, Mi^or, kUled, iv. 878 

Canada, campaign against, L 851 

project of invasion, IL 41 

defences and disposition, IL 49 

force of the enemy in, IL 88S 

expedition agsiin'tc itrvjeeted, IiL 859 

found impracticable, iiL 881 

suspended by Congress. IiL 864 

JjUHVctte's scheme against, IiL 488 

Washington's apposition to, IiL 488 

abandoned, UL 484 

Cape Breton to be reduced, L 29S 

CARAMnE, Lieutenant Governor, ap- 
prised of Arnold's designs, it. 199 

Carlbtom, Colonel Guy, commands 

the grenadiers, L 994 

commands the battery at the Isle 

of Orleans, L S93 

persuades Indians to war against 

the Americans, iL 49 

amount of forces, iL 99 

embarks from Montreal, IL 9t 

attacked by Colonel Warner, IL 99 

retreats to .Montreal, IL 99 

flies from Montreal, IL 97 

escapes in diiigulse, Ii. 98 

arrives at Quebec, iL 186 

strength of foree, IL 137 

treatment of Montgomery's mes- 
sengers, iL 159 
captures Dearborn and party, il. 161 
reinforced, IL 214 
makes a soriic, iL 219 
American retreat, M. 919 
treatment of Americans, IL 216 
plan of campaign, IL 469 
armament completed, IL 419 
takes possession of Crown Point, ii. 414 
returns to Canada, iL 419 
to remain in Canada, IiL 99 
arrives at New Toric, Iv. 409 
to Washington on peace, ir. 409 
to Washington on negotiations for 

peace, ir. 409 

to Washington on peace iv. 490 

{>reparation to evacuate New York, I v. 424 
ntorview with Washington, Iv. 494 

evacuates New York, ir. 489 

Carlbtox, Major, captures Forts 

Anne and George, I v. 171 

Cablislr, Karl of, commissioner firom 

Great Britain, iiL419 

sUto of Phila<lelphia, UL 411 

to Geons;e Selwyn, UL 419 

Cabkbs, Captain, discovers Champe's 

escape, It. 16T 

Cabprntbb, Captain, joins Lord Stir- 

lini(. iL 820 

Cabringtox, Lieutenant, at Quimly*s 

Creek, ir. 827 
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Cakholi^ of GarroIItoii, and Mi« Cut* 

lis, T. 278 

Caswklu Oen«nI, on the road to 

Catiiden, It. 91 

at the battle of Camden, iv. 95 

Cedara. affair at, li. 897 

Chadd's Ford, iU. SUO 

Chambkblatks, Mr.,a8ka Washi^f- 

ton to dinner, L 277 

Champs, John, scheme to entrap Ar- 

nuld, ir. IM 

pretended denertlon, iv. 167 

enlists in Arnold's corpe, iv. 168 

lliillare of his plan, iv. 168 

rewarded, iv. 169 

Champlain, Lake, engagemtni, ti. 411 

killtKl and wounded, il. 414 

CnAPMAK, CoIoneL f. 179 

Charleston fortifled, iL 888 

Joy at General Lee*8 arrival, il. 889 

exnedition against, iU. 588 

defences of, iv. 89 

leinforeed, iv. 49 

strenfTth of irarriaon, iv. 49 

aammoned to surrender, iv. 60 

British batteries opened on, iv. 60 

eapitulatee, iv. 65 

loss In the slece, iv. 60 

Charlestown, arsenal sadted, 1. 411 

burned, i. 478 

alarm during the plaj. iL 876 

Chariestown Meek, to be artied by 

the Americans, i. 468 

reeonnoitred, L 466 

described, L 466 

Charlottesville, Tarleton entera, iv. 8l8 

CHABTauLur, Marqula de, arrivea at 

NeMTport, iv. 76 

Introduced to Washingtoii, iv. 177 

description of his visit, iv. 177 

r«c<»nnoiA8«nco, Iv. 806 

at Mount Vernon, iv. 848 

anecdote of Mr. Secretary Nehton, I v. 872 
CuATiiAM. Lord, on the opposition of 

thf c(»!onbts to the mutiny act, i. 848 

opinion of the General Congress, i. 405 

vain efforts in behalf of America, i. 427 

conciliatory bill, i. 4*i 

Chatterton*s Hill, military position, il. 890 

atUck of the British, ti. 802 

killed and wounded, ii. 898 

CuEKSKMAK, Captain, befbre Quebec, li. 157 

death. li. 15S 

Cherry Valley, atrocities at, lit 483 

Chesapeake, expodltlun against, lit. 495 

Chestnut Hill, Bntbh encamped on, iii. 82S 

Chesterfield Court House, British 

maraud, iv. 890 

Chestnut Neck, village destroyed by 

the BritLnh, ill 474 

CuRw, Benjamin, mansion of; Hi. 2St) 

Cbkw a House, fortified by Musgrave, III. 288 
CuBYiccT, Thomas, ill. 208 

Choiskuu Duke de, predietlon, 1. 827 

CuoiST, General M. de, arrivea with 

tnM»p». iv. 852 

crosses York river, iv. 859 

skirmish with Tarleton, iv. 860 

Cbouin, Major, at the American head- 
quarters, ilL 451 
CnBiSTOPiiKB, Washington's servant, v. 814 
CuuBcii, Dr. Benjamin, treasonable 

Iftter, 11. 72 

aentenoe, II. 75 

mittgaUon of MDtenoe— death, IL 75 



Cincinnati, Society oi; fbmcd, tr. 40 

popular Jealousy of, iv. 4M 

modification of Its oonstltatloB, ir. 4B& 
Cincinnati, Society of M a saa eh ua et ti, 

address to Washli^on, t. 46 

Clabk, Colonel, loins MarioB, iv. 196 

CiJtBKB, Colonel Eiyah, oo the re- 
treat, iv. 186 
Clermont, exploit of Colonel Wash- 

ington, iv. 8M 

Ci.svBLAifn, Colonel, in tkt battle of 

King*s Mountain, fv. 191 

CuNTOX, Charlea, H. 884 

CuBTOK, George, coalbrencen with 

Washington, ii. 288 

descent and career, ii. 884 

on the alert ft>r the Britiah, iL 868 

promptness in raising leviei^ ii. 

sagacious meaaurea, iL 

visiU Forte Conatltation and Mont- 
gomery, iL 
arrival of relnforoement, IL 
to Washington on the pntriotlam of 

the country people, iL 

precautions against Britiah al.Ipe, VL 878 
contemplatea descent on Long 

Island, iL 864 

on military exiffendea, h. 896 

stoUoned in the HIghlanda, IL 418 

safety of the Hudson, IL 488 

alblr between Oenerala Le« and 

Heath, H. 451 

commands the Highland Ibrta, ilL 67 
promoted, IlL 67 

iiis patriotism, fiL 67 

to Washington on his defencea, ilL 68 
governor of New Torit, iiL 180 

on the alert, IIL 146 

at Khigston, ilL 838 

hastens to the Hisrh1and8| IiL 840 

prepares for an attack, IIL 844 

escape, ilL 846 

measures to oppose the British, iiL 849 
Intercepts a letter firom Bnrgoyne 

to Cltnt^m, IIL 850 

reaches Kingston too late, IiL 851 

wish*^ to strengthen the defences 

of the Hudson, HL 818 

finds money for Hamilton, ilL 315 

takes the field, iv. 171 

tour with Washington. iv. 438 

svmnions state councU at Eaat 

Chester, iv. 488 

at Harlem, iv. 488 

enters New York, iv. 489 

receives Washington at New York, Iv. 610 
Clintox, General Uames, iL 884 

Clixtox, James, at the Highlands, IL 888 
descent and career, IL 828 

appointed to command Forte Moot- 

goinery and Constitution, IL 888 

the conspiracy in Now York, IL 848 

f»ut on the alert, iL 871 

n command of Fort Clinton, HL 840 

narrow escape, iiL 845 

joins Sullivan, IiL 498 

in command of the Northern de- 
part m^'ut, Iv. 171 
CtiNTON. Sir Henry, arrives at Boston, L 459 
joins Howe at Bunker'a Hill, L 479 
described, iL 8 
arrives at New Y«»rk harbor, iL 167 
interview with the mayor, IL 16T 
departure, iL 168 
expediUon to the South, iL 8S8 
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Undt at Loiuc Island, S. 0^ IL 299 

conatruots batterfi*a, iL 290 

attempui to eruM from Long Island, IL 292 
repulMd In another attempt, il. 293 

arrival at Now York, li. 299 

lan<U on Long Island, IL 812 

at Flatlands, IL 816 

marches from Flatlands, ii. 817 

secures the Bedford I'aas, il. 818 

crosses from Long Islandl IL 8A2 

advances aisalnst White Plains, IL 891 
awaits reinforcements, ilL 288 

moves up the Hud^n, tlL 241 

Unds at VerpUnck^s Point, liL 241 

plan of operations, ilL 241 

crosses to Stony Point, ilL 242 

marches round the Dunderberg, liL 242 
divides his force, liL 248 

meets with opposition, ilL 244 

letter to Burgoyno intercepted, ill. 250 
project to captiiro, liL 892 

plan to entrap Lafayette, ill. 406 

ordered to evacuate Philadelphia, iiL 411 
informs Washington of the arrival 

of commissioners, ilL 412 

evacuates PhlUdelphia, ilL 419 

dilatory movements, iiL 42l) 

at Allontown. ill. 421 

cbang«4S plan of ronte, ill. 422 

chantres the line of march, ilL 428 

encamps near Monmouth Ck>art 

House, IiL 424 

battle of Monmouth Court House, iiL 4^51 
&Ib back, UL 4H2 

silent retreat, UL 484 

arrives at 8an<ly Hook, UL 486 

arrives at Newport iii. 468 

retoms to New York, iiL 468 

Bends troops into the Jemoys and 

Westchester Coanty, ilL 472 

sets on f<»ot a naval expedition 

against SL Lucia. iiL 473 

conflned to predatory warfkre, ilL 495 
expedition op the Hudson, ill. 497 

takes 8tony Point, ill. 497 

captures Fort Lafayette, iii. 49S 

returns to Now York, UL 499 

desolatini; expedition against Con- 

necticut, UL 499 

capture of dtony Point by Wayne, UL 5()S 
hastens up the Hudson, UL 50S 

fortifies and garrisons Stony Point, UL 809 
returns to Philipsburg, UL 009 

oonoentnites his forces at N. York, UL 519 
expedition to South Carolina, UL 628 
damaKe during the voyage, iv. 27 

at Tybee hay, iv. 27 

disembarks at St John's Island, iv. 28 
advance to Charleston, iv. 2S 

on Charleston Neck, iv. 80 

reinfi>rced, iv. 54 

fall of Charleston, iv. 55 

sends expeditions into the interior, i v. 56 
garrisons South Carolina, iv. 59 

issues a proclamation, iv. 59 

embarks for New York, iv. 60 

arrives at New York, Iv. 67 

project ascaln.Ht Rhode Island, iv. 80 

changes his plan, iv. 81 

oi»rresponilence with Arnold, iv. 106 

releases Arnold's crew, iv. 184 

to Washington claiming the release 

of Andre, iv. 145 

rc|)ects exchange of Arnold for 

Andre, iv. 149 



•ends commission relatiye to Andr6, ir. 100 
detaches Arnold to Virginia, Iv. 909 

pruoeedlngs on the revolt of Penn- 
sylvania line, iv. 216 
on the destruction of Comwallis* 

baggage, iv. 845 

to CornwsUls for troops, iv. 809 

hears of the Vlnrinia expedition, iv. 888 
promised relief to Corawallis, iv. 85T 

tardy movements, iv. 885 

refuses to deliver the murderer of 

Captain Huddy, iv. 805 

recalled at his own request, iv. 400 

Closter D<»ck. landing of British, iL 480 

CLOuon, Major, killed, UL 478 

CoATBS, Lieutenant Colonel, at Monk*s 

Corner, iv. 825 

decampa in silence, iy. 826 

bold stand, iv. 829 

Cobble Hill, forUfled by Putnam, U. 115 

CocuBAN, MtUor, expedition against 

the Ononoagas, UL 408 

CocoBAifs, Mi^or, march fW>m Savan- 
nah, It. 48 
Corpiw, MiO<*>r« PQ^ to fllgbt, iv. 8M 
CoLBCBM, Colonel, watches the 

enomy, iiL 226 

CoLOBx, Lieutenant Governor, re- 
tires into the fort, L 840 
assailed by the mob, L 840 
burnod in efflgy, L 840 
Cols, Colonel, L 921 
CoLLiBB, Admiral Sir George, con- 
voys expedition to the Chesa- 
peake, UL 495 
cxpodition up the Hudson, UL 497 
convoys expedition against Connec- 
ticut, UL 489 
confers with Sir Henry Clinton, UL 001 
arrives at the Penobscot, IiL 012 
relieves the fort, iii. 512 
Commissariat, chanir^a in, UL 186 
Commissioners, arrive from Great 

Britain, iU. 409 

land at Philadelphia, UL 411 

letter to Congress, iU. 412 

unsuccessful attempts at negotia- 
tion, iiL 414 
embark for England, UL 415 
Committee of Arrangement, appoint- 
ed by Congress, iii. 875 
report on the sufferings of the army, UL 87T 
Committee of Conference with Lord 

Howe, iL 848 

conference, iL 845 

Committee of Inquiry risit Arnold, iL 40 

their instructions, iL 40 

Committee of Safety, L 420 

suspect a design on the magazine 

at Concord, L 429 

urge the enlistment of troops, i. 440 

appoint Arnold Colonel, L 448 

ConclUatory bills sent to America, iL 888 
effect of, ilL 401 

Concord, military stores collected at, L 421 
expetlition against, L 480 

alarm of the people, L 482 

exertions to remove and conceal 

the stores, L 482 

advance of the British, L 482 

take possession of the town, L 482 

destroy the stores, L 482 

British attacked, L 488 

British retreat harused by the 
Americana, !. 
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Conl^dcracy, ratifleatlon ci the. ir. 223 
Ooogrem ((General) recommeDaed bj 

the Vinrinia Ilonse of Borgeaies, t 882 
first meeting fixed upon, L 888 

MsenibleU, i. 89S 

prayers, L 899 

rumors that Boston had been can- 
nonaded, 1. 899 
opening Hpeeches, L 401 
declaration of oulonUl rights, i. 402 
resolutiunii, 1 404 
8tat« pnpers, 1. 404 
held at New York, 1 833 
denminceii the acts of Parliament, i. 888 
addrcsA to the king and petition to 

Parliament, 1. 8SS 

its di:M;ussion, i. 404 

masterly .state papers, f. 404 

the second Kt^neral, t 448 

petition to the king mored, 1. 448 

federal union formed, L 449 

council of twelve, 1. 440 

exercise thrir federated powen, t. 449 
retaliating decn^e, L 450 

declare Massachusetts abeolved fh>m 

the crown, t 450 

adopt the army, L 458 

elect Washington oommander-ln- 

chief, 1. 4M 

other military appointments, i. 454 

on the Knifllsh senerals, ti. 2 

on General Howe, 11. 8 

determine to invade Canada, 11. 41 

order formation of a new armj, 11. 8t 
accept Ti(H)nden)i», IL 86 

oummitt/>e from, confer with Wash- 

inirton. IL T9 

to Schuylor on his proposed resigna- 
tion, it 108 
order Schnvlcr to Tryon conntj, 11. 164 
applaml Sornivlor*s conduct, 11. 165 
divide the niitidlo and S4)uthern colo- 
nics into two departments, II. 201 
enlistment act, ii. 222 
establish a war office, II. 228 
declare the I'nited States fireo and 

independent, 11. 255 

adopt the I>eclaratlon of Independ- 
ence, IL 256 
settle dispute between Schuyler and 

Gates, II. 2T3 

action on Lord Howe's overtures, ii. 843 
appoint a ooininiitee to confer With 

Lord Howe, 11. 848 

leave the question of the abandon- 
ment of New York to Washing- 
ton's discretion, 11. 850 
forbid the destruction of New York, 11. 850 
reor^nizes the army, IL 863 
reouestH Wa^hlngtiin to obstruct 

tno Hudson, iL 8S0 

clothe Washington with additional 

powers. il. 467 

invest.") Washington with dictatorial 

powers, il. 499 

refuse to oonijdy with Leo^s request, ill. 16 
retaliatory me.'V'*nres, ill. 17 

declines the re.si),;n»tlon of Schuyler, ill. 85 
reprimands Schuvlcr, 111. 89 

make Arnold major-general, ill. 54 

▼oto Armdd a horse, ill. 55 

refuse to tulmit Gates to the floor, ill. 60 
summon Schuyler and St Clair, ill. 184 
appoint Gates to the command of 
the northern department, ill. 184 



pmoeedings of, at the battle of 

Brandy wine. 111. 209 

anonymous letter to, against Wash- 
ington, 111. 848 
refuse to treat with Great BriUin, ilL 888 
recommend the pardoning of To- 
ries, liL«»3 
ratifies treaties with France, ilL 400 
reception of the despatches of the 

British commissionera, ili. 412 

reply to the commissioners, . lIL 418 

renise to negotiate with Johnstone, ili. 414 
approves the sentence of Lee, ilL 448 
informs Washington of the arrival 

of the French fleet, ' 111449 

approve of d^Estaing's conduct, ili. 446 
approve Lafiiyette'sCanada scheme, ill. 488 
deterioration ot, lit 485 

Tote a gold medal to Midor Henry 

I^, III.5T6 

financial difficulties, iv. 2 

chanres ajralnst Arnold, ir. 17 

ordeiT court-martial on Arnold, Iv. 18 
confirms sentence against Arnold, ir. 21 
Jealousy of military power. It. 86 

appoint a committee to confer with 

Wanhington, iv. 86 

appoint Gates to the southern de- 
partment, iv. 75 
accepts Greeno*s resignation, iv. 88 
rv^wards the captors of Andre, I v. 159 
onler a court of Inquiry into the 

conduct of Gat«*s, iv. 169 

new system for the organizatiiib 

and support of the armv, iv. 178 

send Colouel Laurens to France, iv. 210 
committee to meet Pennsylvania 

Insurgents, iv. 21T 

appoints heads of departments. iv. 22T 
rejoicings at the surrender of York- 
town, iv. 886 
resolutions concerning Labyotte, iv. 891 
murder of Captain Buddy, iv. 895 
proclamation concerning peace, iv. 420 
resolution concerning the service 

of the soldiers, iv. 423 

threatened by mutineers, I v. 481 

discharge of the army, I v. 485 

resignation of Washington, I v. 448 

its c<)mposition, v. 28 

reassembles, v. 58 

sstumptloa of State debts discussed, v. 64 
adopted, V. 6T 

discords In, v. 70 

reassombli^ at Philadelphia, v. 83 

impost and excise bill, v. 88 

assembling f»f the second, v. 98 

apportionment bill, v. 110 

assembles December, 1798. v. 189 

does Justice to Washlnffton, v. 191 

bill to increase naval force, v. 199 

Washincrton's denunciation of secret 

Bocioties, V. 220 

response to Washington, v. 248 

re|dy to Washington's last address, v. 264 
authorizes the onlLstment of a pro- 
visional army, v. 2ST 
Congress (Massachusetts) at Boston, i. 419 
wljourn to Concord, i. 420 
assume supreme authority, I. 420 
remonstrate with Governor Oage, 1. 420 
system and ortler, i. 420 
nominate general officers, 1. 420 
Connecticut abets the opposition of 

llaasachusettSi 1. 885 
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people march towards Boston, i. 411 

MiiiU voliintet>rs, L 441 

Le^Alatiire of, f<ivor the snrpriaal of 

Tic<>ii<lero<ni ami Crown Foint, L 441 
coinmitUtf appointed, L 441 

Ma&.sucha»4'^ttj} nnd Rhode IsUuid fit 

out nrint-'d vesdclA, 11. 75 

troops douert, JL 103 

recv*i»t>L»n at home, IL 1"9 

triKjDs described by Oraydoo, II. 28*2 

hy Wu»hiniru»iv IL 299 

dingy rv£diut*nials» ii. 234 

their C4>in position, fi. 2S6 

BrUl:>b expedition against. iii. 499 

Connecticut Farms, sackod by tho 

enemy, Ir. 68 

Omspiracv in New York, il. 242 

letter re'iative to, (note,) ii. 247 

Its ramifiuatiooa, ii. 248 

Constitution of the UnKed States^ 

formation o(^ ir. 496 

opposition to, V. 2 

Continental Army. (See American 

Army.) 
CoxTKEcatuB, Captain, surprises^ the 

fort, L 107 

Contifbutions fbr the Continental 

Army, It. 74 

Convention of Virgin^ at Williams- 

bunc L892 

at Kiclimond. L 42d 

for considering and levUing the 
federal system, fv. 495 

CoxwAY*a CabaU iiL 800 

Cox WAT, General, appointed briga- 
dier geneml. Hi. 44 
characr^jr of, ill. 44 
in Wasliini;ton*8canipv 111196 
gallant conduct, HI. 210 
pretensiiMis oi; ill. 29$ 
Joi ns faction opposed to Washington, lU. 3 K) 
correspondence with Qates, Hi. 313 
attempts at explanatiou, IiL 804 
sends in his resignation, 111. 804 
promoted, lit 831 
to Washington on his letter, iiL 856 
remains at Albany, ilL 364 
to bo ap[>ointed to the Ouiada ex- 
pedition, iiL 850 
Lafayelto's opinion of; ill 652 
downfall of, IiL 895 
resignation accepted, ifi. 896 
fails to get reinstated, IiL 896 
duel with Cadwalader, (note,) IiL 896 
penitential letter to Washington, 

(nou^) • ilL 896 

subsequent history, (note,) IiL 897 

Cook, James,in the expedition against 

Quebec, L 294 

sounds the river, L 299 

Copp's Hill, British battery en, L 466 

Corbie's Tavern. IL »43 

rendezvous of eonspirators, 11.244 

CoKXPLAXTKR, at the seat of govern- 
ment, V. 86 
CoBXWALLis, Lord, arrival at New 

Yorlc, IL 209 

lands on Lon^ Island, IL 312 

advances aj;iiin:4t Hand, il. 812 

Cnla for the night at Flatbosh, ii 812 
avcs Flatb ish with the rear-gnard, IL 817 
crosses tl>e Hudson above Fort Lee, IL 430 
marches against Washingtoa, ii. 453 

at the Delaware, IL 454 

gives up the pursait, ii. 454 



at New York, «. 
resumes commttad tn tlie JeTBeys* 11. 500 

approaches the American forces, IL 50t 

enters Trenton, iL 009 

repulsed by Washington. iL 508 
alarm at the escape of Washington, Ii. 519 

pushes forward to Princeton, ii. 51S 

arrives at Brunswick, IL 918 

irk»i>ine position, iL 51T 
to Washington, coBccming Hessian 

F)ris4»Dera, ilL % 
^ m Washington's rear, iii. 204 
advances to the attack, Ui. 206 
marches Into PhUaAelphia, UL 2t» 
pursues the Americans, iiL 287 
takes Fort Mercer, ilL 81 S 
sent Into the Jerseys, iiL 47:i 
in the expedition against South Car- 
olina, ill. 5S8 
eompletes the iarestment of 

Charleston, iv. 54 

moves against Colonel Buford^ iv. S8 

approves of Tarlctou*s conduct, iv. 59 

head-quarters at ChacUston, iv. 8S 

at Camden, &v. 98 

amount of force, iv. 98 

sends in pursuit of Sumter, iv. 9S 

vigorous measures^ iv. 188 

talces post at Cbaclotte, iv. 18ft 

returns to South Carolina, iv. 194 

takes post at Winnsboruugh, iv. 196 
plan for invading North CaroUoa^ iv. 284 

pursues Morgan, iv. 218 

at Kamsour's .MllU, iv. »U 

destroys his bagiAge, iv. 245 

aflai r at McOo wan a Ford, i v. 250 

encamped at Salem, &v. 258 

amount of force, iv. 254 

march to the Dan, iv. 25& 

retrograde movement, iv. 25S 

talies post at llillsboroagh, iv. 259 

proclamation, iv. 259 

encamps near Alamance Creek, iv. 268 
attacks the Americans at Wetstell's 

Mill, iv. 264 

battle of GalMbrd Court House, iv. 267 

retreats to Cross Creek, iv. 278 

number of troops, iv. 265 

at Guilford Court House, iv. 2tf7 

retreats to Wilmington, iv. 276 

perplexities, H. 277 

sets off for Virginia, iv. 27d 

arrives at Petershuig, iv. 294 

amount of force, iv. 294 

renewed hope, iv. 294 

mu veme nt agai nst Lafhyette, i v. 8 1 

reinforced, iv. 811 

pursues Lafiiyette, iv. 811 

retroimule march, iv. 814 

at Williamsburg, iv. 415 

sets out for Portsmouth, iv. 816 

Ukcs post at YorktowB, Iv. 848 

feeling of security. It. 844 

arrival of De Qraase, iv. at9 

retreat eut ofl^ iv. 849 

to Clfnton on promised relief^ tv. 857 

draws within the town, iv. 858 

to Clinton, critical situation, iv. 87S 

plan of escape, iv. 890 

proposes a capitulation, iv. 881 

capitulates, iv.SSl 

humiltation, iv. 88ft 

treatment by the captors, iv. 888 

sails for New York on parole, iv. 888 
Corresponding Committeaa, L 878 
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OoKTL AKDT, VaiL(9eo Van GortlAndt) 

Coryell's Ferrjr, WaHhington at, ilL 12S 

Council at Alexandria. L 159 

C-ouncil <tf Indians at Logstown, i. 71 

CousTNBT, Captain, killed in action, y. 181 

Cow Boys, iv. 119 

Cowp«na, sitoatioa of^ Ir. 838 

battle uf. iv. 840 

killed and wonnded, iv. 241 

spoils taken, iv. 841 

Cor, Colonel, dispute with General 

Herkimer, III. 182 

shoi do wo, lit 166 

Craoir, Andrew, (note,) 11. 11 

Cragie House, (note,) ii. 12 

Cbaik, Dr. Jamea, i. 126 

advises Washington to retire to 

Mount Vernon, i. 862 

a visitor at Mount Vemno, 1. Jtl8 

accompanies Washington, L 862 

at Mount Vernon, L 422 

appointtHi to the Hospital Depart- 
ment, iiL 72 
to Washington on his seeret ene- 

mU•^ ill. 847 

application to Washington, iv. 449 

accompanies Washington, iv. 4&5 

attends Wiishlngton, v. 818 

Ckawpokd, lluxh, brings a message 

fh>m the Miami tribes, 1. b4 

Creeks, treaty with, v. 68 

Cboqh AN, George, sent from Pennsyl- 
vania to treat with the ladiana, I. 58 
appointed commissioner, 1. 154 

his reverses, i. 154 

to Governor Morris. L 168 

enlists Indians and linntera, i. 164 

letter, i. 164 

arrives at Braddock^i camp with 

Indians, 1. 17!1 

danfrers and escapes, i. 36'^ 

Crt>ton Kiver, Iv. 296 

Crown Points preparatloni against, i. 219 
to be reduced, i. 26.'> 

expedition against, i. 441 

surprised by deth Warner, i. 446 

abandoned, ii. 2T7 

abandoned by the Americana, it 414 

Cbuger, LiiMitenant Colonel, com- 
mand ^ expedition to the district 
of Ninety Six Iv. 56 

commands at Ninety Six, iv. 822 

CusTia, John Parke, his estate, 1. 810 

CtJSTis, John I^arke, Washington's 

conduct towards, I. 837 

character and education, 1. 874 

in love, 1. 374 

m trrlasre, i. 875 

death of, I v. 8S9 

CusTis, George W. P., accompanies 

Mrs. Washington, v. 15 

CcsTis, Mnt. Martha, meeting with 

WoshinxUm, 1. 277 

CusTia, MlsA, death oC i. 873 

CusTis, Kleaoor, accompanies Mrs. 

Washington, v. 15 

Accompanies Washington, v. 272 

described, V. 277 

halcyon days, anecdote, v. 279 

marries I^wrence Lewis, v. 3i>3 

Cftlkr, Yan Yost, ill. 1S3 

in St. Leber's camp, ill. 1S5 

Currency, derangement of^ iv. 2 

dcDreciatlon o^ iv. 84 

CiTSUiNO, Mrs., to her htisband, 1. 412 



CvBRTNO, Mr., L 451 

CusHiNO, William, judge of Snpreme 

Court, T. 88 

GusHiNO, Mr. Jostlce, administers the 

oath of office tu Washington, v. 145 



Daowobtht, Captain, L 885 

Dallas, Mr., interview with Genet, v. 170 
Dahbury, expedition against, ilL 49 

destroyed by the British, ilL 51 

Dabkb, Colonel, with General St 

Clair, ▼. 108 

at St Clair's defeat, r. 104 

Dabtmouth, Lord, to General Gaire, L 418 
D'Aubrv, attempts to relieve Fort 

Niagara, i. 898 

is defeated, L 893 

Davidson, John, Tndlan interpreter, L 79 
Davidson, General, at McUowan'a 

Ford, It. 850 

death ot, iv. 851 

Datir, General, and Greene, iv. 881 

Davia. Charles AuirustuR, on Wert- 
muUer's portrait of Washington, 
(Appendix,) L 499 

Davis, Reverend Samuel, apprecia- 
tion of Waahlnsrton, L 818 
Davir, William Richardson, on mla- 

sion to France, v. 805 

Datton, Colonel Ellas, takes John- 
son Hall, fL 890 
retires before Knyphansen, iv. 99 
(klls In with General Maxwell, iv. 98 
fight at Springfield, iv. 99 
Dranr, Mr., and French officers, ill. 48 
Dranr, Silas, returns to America, ilL 449 
Drarborn, Cantain, captured by 

General Carleton, iU 161 

Dbarbor!*, Major, receives Lady 

Ackland, IL 924 

Db Barrab, arrival at the Chesa- 

neake, iv. 853 

nonle conduct, iv. 853 

Dr Brrdt, Dennis, on the mission of 

Lord Howe, Ii. 866 

Drborrr, General, ill. 196 

resignation, IIL 811 

Debt of the United SUtea, v. 54 

Db BuYseoN, aide-de-camp to De 

Kalb, iv. 97 

Db Frrmois, at TIconderoea. IIL 98 

Db GrXssr, Count de, bound for the 

Chesapeake, Iv. 884 

arrives in the Chesapeake, iv. 816 

urges Lafayette to attack York- 
town, Iv. 850 
action with British fleet, iv. 851 
junction with De Rarras, iv. 858 
receives Washington, iv. 854 
departure, I v. ^8 
arrival of .\dmlml Dlgby, I v. 854 
consents to remain, iv. 855 
Db Hristrr. Lieutenant General, on 

Lon^ Island. U. 815 

reaches Flatbush, It. 816 

cannonades Colonel Hand, IL 820 

advances against Whiteplains, IL 891 

treatment of Lord Stirling, IL 489 

Dr Kalb, Baron, at Philadelphia, IIL 142 
appointed major (reneral, ilL 298 

appointed to the Canada expediUon, ilL 853 
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•ent to reinforce Lincoln, 


!v. 


8S 


Adranc« retanIe<L, 


Iv. 


91 


bAlts at Deep River, 


Iv. 


91 


•pplicatK)Ds< for aid. 


It. 


91 


meeting wllh Gates, 


Iv. 


9i 


at the battlu of Camden, 


Iv. 


95 


death of, 


Iv. 


9T 



Db la Croix, M., complaints against 

the American isuvernment, v. S58 

DsLANCXY. Lieutenant Governor, L 159 
Ds Lamcky, Oliver, recruiting on 

Lonir ItflanrI, IL 864 

Dblakcet, ( olonel, loyaliAta, iv. 896 

surprises Colonel Grrene, iv. 296 

DzLAPLACE, Captain, surprMd bv 

Ethan All -n, L 445 

sent prisoner to Harift rd, L 445 

Delawares, Shawnee:*, and Mingoes In 

council at Lointowa, L 71 

Ds Lnvi, tal;es po»t at Oswegatchle, L 898 

Bkllies the French forces, t 805 

approaches Quebec, L 806 

lands at Point-aii-Tiemble, I. 8"5 

Is attactied by Murrav, I. 805 

repulses him*, L 8(i6 

opens trenches before Quebec, L 806 

retreat, L 806 

Doniocratic Society, formation of, v. 174 

Democratic Societies, Wasiiington 

concerninir, v. 811 

Democrats, party formed, v. 86 

DXXIS05, Colonel, at the battle of 

Wyoming, IlL 469 

Dm Bambkt, commands the garrison 

at Quebec, L 804 

D'EsTAiNo, Count, arrival with French 

fleet, iii. 449 

to Wa<»hin!rton on his arrival, iii. 450 

eorrespomience with Washington, ill 450 
plan of operations, iii. 451 

off Point Judith, ill. 458 

opposite Newpirt, Iii. 454 

arrival of Lord Howe's fleet, liL 455 

stands out to sea, iiL 455 

man<euvreH of the fleets, IiL 456 

return to Newport, iiL 457 

to Sullivan on nls intention of pro- 

oeedinir to lioston, ill. 458 

protest of American officere, Hi. 499 

proceeds to Boston. iiL 499 

to Congress, explanatory of his eon- 
duct, IiL 465 
considerate letter fn>m Washington, ilL 466 
saihi for the West Indies, IIL 476 
proclamation to the French Cana- 
dians, iii. 477 
arrival on the coast of Georida, ilL 519 
unsuccessful siege of SavaniuUi, IIL 581 
wounded, iii. 528 
sails for France, iiL 688 
DBSTorciiEs, Chevalier, to send ships 

to the Che:>a(>eake. iv. 879 

encountent the British fleet, iv. 886 

DsuxpoNTS, Count de, wounded, iv. 877 
Dk Vaudrf.i'il, fortifies himself at 

Montrenl, L 806 

threatened by General Amherst, i. 807 
capitulates. 1 80S 

Dick, Dr., atu^nds Washin^n, Iv. 818 

DiCKiKsoN. drafts a petition to the 
king and an address to the peo- 
ple of ('ana<la, L 404 
DrcKiivsoK, General Philemon, gal- 
lant exploit of, IiL 7 
to watch the enemy, iiL 484 



alarm signala, iii. 481 

DiCKixsoir. M^oTf slain at Moomoath 

Court House, iii. 485 

DnsKAU, Baron de, takes peat at 

Crown Point. L 890 

mortallv wounded, i. 883 

DiOBT, Admiral, on negotiations for 

peace, iv. 408 

DiooKS, Mr., L 881 

DiNwiDOiB, Governor, L 74 

calls upon the governors of the 
other provinees to make common 
cause against the foe, L 109 

convenes the House of Bur g e sses , L 108 
to Washington, about Captain 

Mackav, L 186 

ordere Washington to Will's Creek, 1. 148 
hLi perplexities, L 144 

refuses to give up the French prla- 

onera, i. 147 

efforts to secure Indian allies, 1. 195 

convenes the Assembly, L 810 

conduct to Washington, i. 819 

nnsatis&ctory relations with Wash- 
ington, L 843 
his interference with Washington, i. 849 
pique against Washington, L 850 
ungracious reply to WashingtMi, i. 854 
prejudice ajrainst Washintrton, L 26<) 
conduct towards Washington, 1 261 
saib for England, i. 268 
character, i. 868 
Dismal Swamp, L 828 
Dismal Swamp Company, 1. 384 
District of Columbia ceded to the 

United Statea, v. 67 

Dobb's Ferry, British at, ii. 400 

works thrown up, iv. 81 

DoKop, Count, at Long Island, ii. 819 

storms the redoubt, ii. 821 

crosses from Long Island, IL 858 

decoved by Colonel GrlfllD, IL 498 

precfpitate retreat, ii. 495 

attacks Fort Mercer, IiL 898 

T«>pulse<l, Iii. 295 

death of, lit. 896 

Dtmop's Yagere surprised, iiL 476 

Dorchester Heights, to be fortified, L 464 

f»reparations to occupy, ii. 188 

etters relative to, U. 1S4 

fortification o^ IL 186 

effect on the Britbh, iL 187 

cannonaded by the British, iL 189 

DsiroouB, Chevalier, in cummaod of 

I^iuisbune, 1. 868 

defence and surrender, L 869 

I>rummond*s Pond, L 828 

DuAKB, Mr., controverey with Gates, iiL 66 

Dvcnk, Mr., chaplain to the General 

Congress, i. 899 

oflidates, L 400 

effect of praver, L 44N> 

DucovDBAV, Monsieur, iiL 48 

DiTKR, William, to Schuyler, IiL 138 

DuxAM, Count Matthew, accom- 
panies Washington, iv. 188 
Washington's reception by the peo- 
ple, iv. 189 
on the French camn, iv. 804 
to Washinjrton with pamphlet, v. 885 
DvNBAB, Colonel, L 181 
his terror, L 804 
DtTXDAS, Colonel, accompanies Ar- 
nold, iv. 909 
commands at Gkmoatter Point, iv. 856 
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fbrasinir, Iv. 860 

capltulaHoii of YorktowB, Iv. 881 

Dt'NLAi', William, portrait ot Wash^ 

in^ton, (apiiendix.) 
DcKuoKK, Karl of. Governor of Yir- 
(riiiia, 
lintrers at New York, 
hauiriity b(>arin^ 

friendly relations with Washlngtoo, 
social position, 

dis8<>lvi'S tbe Hoase «f Barfremea, 
seizes the militarj maniUona «f 

Virfrinia, 
timely C4>noemioii, 
proclaims martial law, 
exercises martial law, 
to ll«>we, |»r(»|K>sinir a servile wmr, 
Washington s oninioD of, 
DuNMOBK, Lftdy, oali in hoBor oC 
Dui'Li>8m, Cuptain Mauduit, at Fort 
Mercer, Hi. 

attentions to Count Donofi, iii. 

Du ToBTAiL, Oeoeral. urges tlieevao- 
uatitm <if Charlestoa, iv 

rec«)nnoitre8, Iv 

Durham, Bishop of, his state and 

splendor, L 2 

DcBKKE, CapUio, Joins Putnam, L 441 



L501 

I. 8T1 
f.87t 
i. «81 
1.873 
1. 8&0 
L882 

t. 45S 

I. 4rxS 

IL 64 

ii. 11^ 

II. Wi 
li. 182 

1.8S3 
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East India Company, affected by tiie 
tax on tea, i. 

ships laive quantities to the colonics, L 
ehlpti sent back unladen, L 

Easton, James, in the expedition 

bgain.H Ticunderon, ( 

Easton, Colonc4, «t Tlconderoga, tL 

Eaton. General, reinforces UrtMsne, Iv. 

at (tiiilford C<»urt House, iv. 

Edex, WillianL, oommissionor from 

Great IJritaln, 111. 

dLs|>t>.^iti<)n towards Afnerica, iii. 

Edmovson, Captain, in command of 

jM»rt I»itt, i. 

EllzaUthtowo, LivingtAon^s account 
of, il. 

surprised by the British, iv. 

Eli^tbethtowo Point, dosoent of Brit- 

isii, Iv. 

EixioT, Lieutenant Governor, on 

coiiiniis^ion conocming Andr^, iv. 
Ellswoktii, in the miMtion to France, v. 
Emkbson, Hev. William, description 
of American cam{«, 
on the labors of the army, 
disci plin** in camp, 
England prepares for military opera- 
tions in America, 
plan of campaign, 
detatn«i vessels bound for Prance, 
impre^i^nient of American seamen, 
her infattiation. 
refJtrlctivo policy, 
Enpliiih claims to the Ohio Valley, 
English otlieers and Indian squaws, 
lu.viirioiis habits, 

their b:igg:w?e an<I camp c<iuipago, 
bravery, 
Ekoh, Colonel, leaves Arnold with his 

command, ii. 

Ebskink, General 8ir William, on 
Long Island, ii. 

urges a night attack, IL 



ii. 
ii. 
ii. 

i. 

L 

v. 

V. 

1. 

i. 
i. 
i. 
i. 
I. 
1. 



8T8 
87V 
879 

445 
41 

•i<J7 

410 
410 

i 

\m 

805 

7 

18 
20 

157 
167 
1^7 
1S:J 
427 
l'.*7 
4S 
175 
180 
181 
196 

95 

812 
008 



in the expcdl^on against Dan- 
bury. HL 49 
drives back the Americana, iii. 54 
Eutaw Snrings. battlo of; iv. 864 
KvANS, Kev. Mr., anecdote o(; Iv. 889 
Evbbctt, Edward, Washington on 

Dorchester Heights. IL 1S6 

EwiMO, Colonel, p«tswigo of British 

shipi up the Hudson, IL 86S 

EwiNO, General, preventinl by tbe Ice, \L 4S5 
Kybr, Lieutenant Colonel, st New 

L«>ndon, I v. 889 

mortally woanded, I v. 8M 



F. 

Fairfax, Bryan, fnx hunting, I. 84T 

lo Wa>htngton, sdvising a petition, I. 887 
to Washington, on the resoluttons, 1. 890 
to Washington, In reply, i. 898 

effect of the battle of Lexington, i. 489 
visits Washington, !li. 88S 

to Washington on his courtesy, iii. 888 
subsequent history, (note,) Iii. S8S 

Faibfax, C-^iloneLto Washington. L 286 
Faibvax, George William, fox bant- 
ing, i. 818 
departs for England, L 408 
in England, iv. 458 
<note,) iv. 479 
Fairfax, Thomas, Lord, hte character 
nn<l historv, i. 
his style of living, i. 
oreanises a trooi) of horse. L 
calls out tbe militia to defend Win- 
chester, L 214 
nienac4'd by Indiana, I. 238 
decides to nemain, L 2iW 
occupations, fox bunting, i. 819 
hunting, i. ft^l* 
his last dava, Iv. S^ 
Faikkax, \N*iilhiw, I. ^3 
his counsels to Washington, 1. 12S 
Fairfield destroyed bv tU** British, Iii. 5"0 
Fair liuven rav'aged ^y tLe Iiriti^h, iiL 463 
Faiulik, Major, anredote, Iv. 475 
Falls of .Montmoroncv, I. 297 
Falmouth destroy c«', \iy the British, il. 76 
Faneuii llalL, Bri*ti<)i trooiis quartered 
In, 
meetings at, 
FArcHET, Mr., succeeds Genet, 
intercepted de8i»atch, 
exonemtes Randolph, 



33 
49 

218 



1.346 
i. 895 
V. «»)3 
V. 286 
V.240 
Faiilkneb, Captain, with General St. . 

Clair, V. IW 

Fai'QUIbj:, Franci.s appointed to suc- 
ceed Dinwiddle, 1. 264 
FAUQriER, Lieutenant Governor, dis- 
solves the assembly, i. 835 
Fedcralis^t, The, v. 5 
Federalists spring up, v. 86 
Fellows, General, opposlto Saratoga 

Ford, 111.260 

oi)ens fire on the British, Iii. 265 

Felton, Professor, correction of error, 

(note,) Ii. 11 

Fcnno's Gazette, Adams' papers, v. 95 

Fkrcjuson. Dr. Adam, secretnrv lo 
commissioners from Great Brit- 
ain, ill. 410 
Feboison, Major Patrick, commands 

expedition to Little Egg Harbor, iii. 474 
massacres American Infantry, IIL 475 
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departs for Lancaster, i. 109 

■ends cuDveyanctts to Braddock, i. 178 
obMrvatiuQ on liradd(>ck> defeat, L 2U7 
In London, as Ameiican a^nt, L 907 
before the Ilouso of Comnionai L 841 

on committee to confer with Wash- 

Ingum, • U. 79 

OB committee to confer with Lord 

Howe, IL 848 

acquainuince with Ilowe, iL 848 

to liowe, referring to pastaoqaalnt- 

ance, il. 844 

and Lord Howe. antHxiote, iL 846 

exertions for aid from France, iv. 892 
anecdote, Iv. 496 

FftASBB, Ueneral, in the ia?aalon 

from Canadn, iii. 92 

at Thrte M ile Point, iiL 100 

in Ticonderogi^ UL 111 

pnrsoes tiie Amertoana. iiL 112 

overtalceff and attacks St Clair^a 

rear*iaiarc, HL 115 

In the attacic on Gates, IiL 258 

oomman<la the advance, iiL 255 

ahot down, iiL 257 

dying request, iiL 259 

death, iiL 200 

bariai ot, iiL 281 

Fbazbb, General, at Three Birers, iL 288 
captures General Thompson, iL 289 

Fbazisb, John, an Indian trader, L 55 
at Tarlle Creek, L 76 

at Venango, L 82 

Washington with, L 9» 

FBAUNCia, Samuel, steward of the 

Presidential household, v. 17 

Freemaaoni* Tavern, WsishingtoB^a 

head-quarters, iiL 5 

French claim the Ohio Valley, L 43 

{irejtare for hi utilities, L 64 

auiich au armed vcMel on Lake 

Erie, L 64 

influence with Indians increasing, L 78 
deserter^ L 78 

Creek. 1. 86 

surprised by Washington, L 118 

relax their vigilance, L 141 

brava(U». L 185, 186 

attaclw Broddfick's advance guard, L 194 
defeat Braddock, i. 198 

force en^agi'd, 1. 206 

attack Goneral Johnson*s camp, i. 222 
menace Forts Ontario and Oswego, 1. 251 
fire their camp and retreat, L 271 

defeated by rcKulara and Indiana, i. 292 
during the war, L 829 

fleet, arrival of, iiL 449 

off Sandy llook, ilL 450 

off Point Judith, iiL 458 

return to Newport, lii. 457 

scattered by a storm, iiL 457 

arrive at Kho<le Island, iv. 75 

' sail fh)m Newport, iv. 283 

olUcers, their camp, iv. 804 

reception of Washington, iv. 804 

trooiw cross to Stony Point, iv. 887 

move toward Vlrsfinla, iv. 887 

pass through Philadelphia, iv. 843 

revolution, v. 87 

Fkbhkau, Philip, edits the National 

Gazette, t. 112 

and Hamilton, v. 182 

Fbxstrl, M., arrives with George 

Wasbintfton Lafayette, T. 244 

departo from Mew York, t. 280 



Fbothtk OHAM, Bichard, 1r^ history of 

the siege of Boston, (note.) L 484 

Fkt, ColoneL makes a treatj with the 
Deiawares, Shawaeea, and Mia- 
goes, OP behalf of Virginia, L 72 

Fkt, Colonel Joshua, ' L 104 

death of; L 126 

G. 

Gabbouski, Count, in the expeditioB 

to Fort Montgomery, IiL 848 

his death, UL 947 

Gadsobm, Colonel, eomounda Fort 

Johnson, IL 283 

Gadcdeh, IJentenant QoTernor, in 

Charleston, It. 60 

Gaok, General Thomas, L 190 

crosses the Monongahela with the 

advance, L 190 

wounded, L 195 

to take command of the tlego of 

Fort Niagara, L 292 

military commander of Masaacbn- 

setts, L884 

history oi; L 884 

erroneous opinion of Americana, L 888 
issues a prochunatlon, L 886 

perplexities, L 894 

at a loss how to act, i. 885 

on the feeling in Berkshire Cooaty, L 896 
on the General Congress, L 896 

military measures, L 410 

orders ail munitiona of war to Bos- 
ton, L 411 
fortifies Boston Nock, i. 411 
to Dartmouth, L 412 
issues writs for a general eleetioB, L 419 
countermands the writs, L 419 
enters into explanations with the 

Assembly, L 420 

critical situation, L 4M 

resolves to destroy the magazine at 

Concord, L 429 

astonishment, L 486 

issues a pnKsiaraation, L 460 

astonishment at the fortifications 

on Breed's IlilL <• 468 

determines to carry the works, L 470 

calls a council of war, L 470 

in Boston, IL 5 

correspondence with Washington 

on treatment of prisoners, IL 28 

connection with tne burning of 

Falmouth, IL 78 

sails for England, IL 79 

to Lord Dartinoutli, iL 79 

Gall, Brigadier General, commands 

redoubts, IiL 254 

Gambibr, Admiral, commands the 

British fleet, iU. 464 

Gamble, Captain, UL 20 

Gansbvoort, Colonel, commands 

Fort Schuyler, UL 160 

sends for succor, UL 1^ 

Gabtu, Brigadier General, expedition 

against Connecticut, UL 499 

Gates, Horatio, L 170 

before Fort Dnquesne, L 191 

at Mount Vernon, L 422 

birth, L 422 

education, L 422 

serves under Cornwallia, L 422 

oaptain of an independent company 
of New York, L4Sa 
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fai Bnddock^s eampftiffn, L 428 
with General Moncktbn in the West 

Indiea, L 423 

ftt the capture of MartlnieQi, L 428 

despatched to London, L 428 

promotioo, L 42:$ 

•ells out on half-paj, i. 423 

emigrates to Virginia, L iHS 

purchases an estate, L 428 

appearance and mannen, L 428 

receives the news of Lexington, L 489 

appointed a^jutaot ^neral, L 455 

nrrlTal io camp, iL 17 

aervicea, iL 17 

estrangement from Washington. iL 17 
sent to Congress wltii Canadian 

despatches, 11. 220 
promoted, iL 220 
appointed to the command in Can- 
ada. iL287 
question of command withSchnjIer, IL 275 
arrives at Crown Point, iL 276 
at Ticonderoga, iL 277 
question of command settled, iL 278 
strengthens his works, iL 415 
in New Jersey with relnforoementa, IL 4fi8 
joins Washington, iL 468 
declines to <»>-operate with Wash- 
ington, iL 478 
criticism of Washington, IL 474 
question of command, liL 58 
to Mr. Lovell on the command, ilL 60 
petulant letter to Washington, ilL 61 
to Mr. LovelL, charging Washington 

with sectional partialities, ilL 68 
lets out for Philadelphia, IlL 64 
before Congress, liL 65 
ordered to withdraw, HL 66 
commands at Tieonderoga, liL 88 
disappointment, ilL 84 
tendered the office of adjutant gen- 
eral, iiL 87 
rejects the proposal, iiL 88 
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to L<ird Oermaine, relatlvo to I.«e,fii. 14 
prepares to attack PeekskiU, iiL 80 

crosses to the •{erseysy ilL 15 

sallies from BranswidL HL 7 

endeavors to draw Wasklagton 

out« IiL 81 

aoothor attempt, flL 8*2 

evacuate:* the Jerseyiv lU. 84 

leave* New York, Hi. lai 

enters tkt^ Delaware, fiL 129 

sails out of the capesy IiL 129 

land:« n-om the duot, K. 192 

issuoA pniclamation, iii. 194 

at Klkton, iiL 19^ 

kattlo of Brandjrwine, iii 201 

Bof;Iects topursuo his adrantage, IIL 212 

tushes for PbUadelphia, Ui. 217 

alts at Oennantown, IIL 21S 

detaches a fiwce aga)n»t Billings* 

I>ort, iii. 279 

kead-quBTters, iiL 2^\ 

constructing redoubts on PlroviDoo 

l«land. IIL 807 

attacks Fort Mifflin, HI. 808 

expedition a^niinst Fort Mercer, iii. 8IS 
preparing to drive Washington bo- 

yoml tlie mountains, HI. 827 

meditates attack on the Americas 

camp, lil. 828 

manoeuvres^ lit 828 

retires to Philadelphia, iii. 8.S0 

excesses of foragi ng parties^ Iii. 893 

resignatimi accopteid. Hi. 4t^ 

the MiscbLnnxa, iii. 4(^2 

niTBBARis Colonei at Bennington, iii. 17:3 
lIuuDY, Captain Jttseph, murderetl In 

revenife for Philip White, iv. 394 

Iladson River, defences olj if. 169 

strateiretical position, fl. 271 

defences, ii. 807 

British ships move up, fl. 867 

new obstructions, ii. 809 



opened fi>r the Brltisli,. fil 94E 

HcoKit, Brigadier General^ at Monk's 

Corner, ir. 51 

surprlsetl by Tarleton, ir. 52 

in commaMt on the Pe<1ee, I v. 847 

at O ufiford Court lloosa^ It. 258| 267 

BuoiiES, Colonel, ordered tohnpress 

water-craft, ft. 831 

Humphreys, Coloneion preparatlMi 

for attacktncr the Ilritbh poeta, iy. 176 
aceouipanfes Washington to MouiA 

Vernon, It. SIT 

to Washington on tko troubleft in 

MikSsaciiusetta, tr. •tfO 

meets Washington, Iv. 494 

inaueuration of Washtngton, iv. 513 

Washini;t«>o*s first levee, aneodotev v. 18 

IIcTSTrNGooN, Coloiwl, hangs on the 

enemy's rear, fiL 6S 

IIin«TiicoTox, Mi^or, tt. 450 

IluifTTivoTON, General, to join Yar- 

num, iii 818 

on the destitntlan of the troopa, ifi 884 
society of tko Cincinnati, Iv. 42& 

I. 

IinNKPnTNCKOi, dawning apCiit of, I. S15 

Indian council at Loestowny L 71, 71^ 

Indian traders, deacnbed, i. i9 

Indian warfare, fii 48T 

Indian war dance, i. 41 

Inillansv leave Braddock, i 177 

retreat, i 817 

outrages of, i m 

troubles with, i 868 

visit Wasbimirtooot Cambridigvv H- 48 

with Bvnroyne iii 150 

murder Miss McC^ea, iiL 158 

desert Burgoyne, IiL 156 

describwl by a Hesaian, fii. 178 

ohUse St. Lesrer to docampv tiL 186 

dimoulties wHh, v. 7* 

hostilities north of the Ohio, v. 188 

treaty with Wayne, v. 246 

I»:»Ks, Colonel, at Winchester, L 126 

coiR'ernirK^ the Indians, L 177 

Ircdrlt^ James, Judge of supreirse 

court, V. 25 

Iroquois, stand alool^ i. 878 

Irvine, Colonei talccn prisoner, iL 289 
IsviiTR. James, Brigauler General, 

taken prksoaer, iiL829 

J. 

Jack. Captain, commands hunters^ L 164 
at Little Meadowsv i 198 

de))arts with his band, i. 182 

Jacksox, Andrew, v. 266 

JiicKSoif. M.'^)r, accompanies Wash- 
ington, V. 41 
Wash i n ffton's reception at Boston, v. 44 
Jacobin Club. v. 51 
Jacobs, Captain, Indian sachem, L 24t 
killed, L 243 
jAMmoir, Lieutenant Colonrf, .sends 
najjors found on Andr^ to Wash- 
inirton, i%'. 124 
Informs Arnold of the capture of 
A 11 ft re, fv. 125 
J AT, .T(»hn. drafts addrvss to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, L 404 
and the conspiracy in New York, if. W< 
to Rutledge, iL 8T8 
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to OoQTenMnr Morris, on the de- 
fence of New York, IL 874 
to Kutled^, concernlOfLee, iL875 
on the opposidoa to WMblngton, 

(note,) III. 874 

approves of Arnn1d*8 pUa of settle- 
ment in New York, I v. 15 
correspondence with WeshiiigteM, It. 486 
at the head ofrnffoirs, y. 5 
appointed chief justice, v. 29 
on republioanism, r. <2 
concern infr Geaet, v. 185 
envoy to Great Britaia, v. t(i6 

Erofrress of neffotlations, v. 284 

is treaty with France, v. 227 

return to America, ▼. 228 

elected Governor of New York, ▼. 223 
IsmiaoN, Thomas, Araold's iava- 

sion, iT. 224 

oorrespondeace with Washfagton, Ir. 226 
escapes to Carter*s Mountain, tv.SiS 

on Kaox sod Humphreys, t. IS 

anecdotes related by, ▼. 14 

aketch ofcharftcterandopiaioas, v. 80 
tn Paris, ▼. 81 

opinions on the BOW constitution, v. 82 
re-eli?ibility of the Presideat, y. 83 

horror of kingly rule, r. 83 

•n titles, T. 88 

Washington's eleetloato the Presi- 
dency, V. 84 
on French politics, ▼. 84 
and the leading patriots, v. 86 
to Paiae on the National Assembly, v. 86 
on the French rer<»lution, ▼. 87 
appointed secretary of state, r. 5t 
arrivesat New Yortu r. 60 
Impressions concerning the politi- 
cal tone of society, ▼. 6t 
conversation with Hamilton, r. 66 
remonstrates with Wasiiingtoa on 

ceremonials, y. 63 

discords in Conrresa, y. 70 

concerning Hamilton, y. 71 

•coompanies Wsshington to Rhfode 

Island, y. 77 

opposed to a National Bank, y. 84 

rivalry with Hamiltin, y. 86 

sympathy with tlie Freneh reyola- 

tion, y. 95 

hatred of rojralty, y. f6 

intention of retirement, y. 118 

concerning Hamilton, y. 114 

appreciation of Hamilton, y. 116 

conversation l>etween Hamilton sad 

Adams, y. 116 

urging Washington not to retire, y. 121 
to Lafayette, stispieions. y. 124 

conversation with Wsshingtoa on 

political matters, y. 126 

in WashintctoB on dissensioBS with 

Hamilton, y. 1S6 

concerning Gonverneur Morris, y. 144 
on the atrocities of the French rey* 

olution, y. 149 

to Madison, o« the war between 

England and France, y. 167 

to Madison on Genet's speech, y. 172 

conversation with Washingtan on 

attacks of the press, y. 168 

on Frcneairs paper, y. 164 

concerning French prixes. y. 165 

relative t«i Washinsrton's illness, y. 167 
esse of the Little Sarah, y. ITO 

eoaoeraing recall of Geaet, y. 176 



intention to resign. 



T.178 



interview with Washington. y. 179 

to Genet, announcing application 

for his recall, y. 188 

report on the state of trade, r. 192 

rebuke to Genet, v. 198 

retirement from office, v. 194 

at Monticello, v. 195 

character of Washington, y. 196 

on war with Great Britain, v. 204 

to Tench Coxe, fW>m Muntieello. y. 207 
to Monroe, on Washington^i iaHo- 

ence, y. 256 

on breach of official trust, ▼. 256 

elected vice-president, ▼. 268 

takes the oatn of office, y. 276 

«Tb8kakaks, Shannoah saelieni, L 81 

JoHiieoif r AMiLT, power in New York, 1. 49t 

style of living, L 491 

adhereats, i. 491 

incite the Indians to hostility, iL 84 

tloHKBOK, Colonel Guy, supports the 

roysl cause, i. 491 

Ibrtifles Guy's Park, L 492 

holds an Indian council, L 492 

doubtfiil intentions, L 492 

at Montreal, iL 44 

contemplates hostilities, it 299 

JouKsoM, Sir John, supports the royal 

cause, i. 49t 

fortifies the fl&mily hall, i. 49t 

fortifies -Johnson Hall, ii. 164 

prepares for hostilities, ii. 164 

surrenders to General Schuyler, iL 166 
contemplates hostilities, ii. 280 

retreats among the Indians, ii. 280 

rumoured to to in the field, IL 280 

contemplated inroad ol^ iii. 81 

on his way tn attack Fort Schqj 

ler, ilL 97 

depredations, Iv. 171 

Jonxsow, Sir William, L 161 

expedition wainst Crown Point, L 219 
defeats the French, i. 221 

erects Fort William Henry, L 228 

made baronet and superintendentof 

Indian aflkirs, L 228 

Joins Abererombie, 1. 272 

to attack Fort Niagara, L 891 

conducts the siege, L 292 

captures the fort, L 292 

before Montreal, L 807 

influence with the Six Natlona, 1. 826 
concern at the difficulties, L 491 

death, L 481 

JoairsoK, of Maryland, nominates 

Washington commander-in-chief^ L 464 
JonKBToNS, George, commlMioDer, 

from Great Britain, ilL 410 

Fox's opinion of, iiL 410 

on the sUte of Philadelphia, iiL 411 

attempt to bribe General Keed, llL 418 
to Riibert Morris, attempts at cor- 
ruption, iiL 414 
JoHCAiKK, Captain, L 60 
bis history, L 61 
appears at Logstown, L 61 
addresses the chiefs. L 6i 
writes to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, L 62 
interview with Washington, L 82 
entertains Wsshington at supper, L 88 
his diplomacy with the Indians, L 84 
JoKB4. David, Lieutenant, and Miss 

McCrea, iiL 151 
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JoHct, Honorable Joseph, letter on 

army (gnrievaooes, iv. 415 

JVHOWTILLS, bU deatb, i. 1 19 

iDstruotioiM foand upon blm, L 119 

Jvxiira, deaoription ot Lord Bote- 
tourt, L851 



KsLLT, Major, deBtroji bridge at 

Stony Brook, IL 610 

Kbks, Mi^^ letter to. intercepted, IL 78 
Kentucky admitted Into the union, v. 87 
Kbppsl, Commodore, ariret with Um 

squadron, L 164 

fiirnishoa cannon, L 166 

KiABuvTA, a Seneca saebem, •!. 867 

Kiifo, Rufus, concerning Oenet, ▼.186 

character of, ▼. S58 

minister to Great Britain, ▼. 264 

King*s Bridge to be fortified, tL 173 

reconnoitred by Washington, IL 888 

works at, IL 888 

fortified camp at, ft. 806 

dem<»nstraUun at, iv. 807 

relinquished by the British, ir. 483 

King^s County committee, •oenalng 

Schuyler, il. 318 

disaffected, IL 808 

King's Mountain, sitoatloo. It. 190 

battle of, Iv. 191 

its efltect, iv. 198 

Kingston burnt by the British, ilL 861 

KxMOBTox, Lieutenant, bears a note 

to Gates, IlL 869 

KiNLocK, Captain, takes snnimons to 

Colonel Buford, Ir. 67 

Ki p's Bay, landing of Britisls IL 862 

anecdote of Washington, IL 863 

KiRKWooD, at Eutaw Springs, iv. 867 

KiTOiiRL, Anna, (note,) I v. 6 

Kittannl ng, taken and burned, I. 842 

Knowltox, Captain, joins Putnam, i. 441 

loads a fatigue party, i. 465 

puts up a rampart, L 474 

repul:ies General Howe, i. 476 

maintains lib position, 1. 4S0 

protnotcii to Tni\)or, II. 19 

eapturHS a Briti;ih iruard, IL 176 

to attack Sutcn Island, U. 296 

gallant affair at an outpost, ii. 86S 

wounded, Ii. 860 

death. 11. 860 

Kmox, Henry, offers to obtain artlN 

lory and ordnance stores, 11. 86 

account of, ii. 86 

in:stniction, ii. 86 

set« off on his errand, IL 86 

to Washington concerning artillery 

and stores, IL 140 

arrival at camp« IL ISO 

stentorian lungs, Ii. 478 

protnotwi, iii. 6 

»tfnt to Massachusetts, iii. 86 

Inspects the fiyrts of the Highhinds, iii. 70 
ob|ects to leave Chew*s house gar- 

i.«>ne«>, iii. %y4 

accompanies Washington, Iv. 12-) 

describeii by Cbastcllux, I v. 179 

despatched to the eastern States, iv. 216 
and Washington, anecdote, iv. SIS 

moves patriotic resolutions, iv. 416 

BUggestd the society of the Cincin- 
nati, Iv. 424 



at Harlem, hr. 499 

enters New York. iv. 489 

parting with Washington, iv. 441 

to Washington concerning Mssaa- 

ehusetts insurgents, ir. 4S9 

meets Washinrton, iy. 494 

reception of Washinffton, iv. 610 

at Washington's inanguratlon, iv. 514 
officiates as Secretary of War, ▼. 5 

described, t. 6 

preridentlal etiquette, ▼. 18 

appointed Secreury of War, r. 85 

In favor of a national bank, T. 64 

sides with Hamilton, ▼. 86 

concerning French prltee^ t. 166 

case of the Little Sarah, t. 178 

concerninr recall of G^oet, r. 175 

and W^Mhlngton, anecdote^ t. 176 

to Washington resigning, t. 884 

poiUtloo assigned to, r. 894 

to Washington on hlasppoiatmeat, v. 895 
to Washingt JQ on hb replv, r. 89T 

Knox, Lieutenant, leads Mrlorn hop* 

at Stony P<ilnt, IlL 005 

Kkyphausbk, Gen., r(>infbrces Howe, IL 887 
menaces Fort Washington, IL 400 

at Cecil Court House, IlL 198 

attempts to cross Chadd^s Ford, ilL 806 
moves with the British vanirnard, ItL 485 
sent Into Westchester Conatr, ilL 473 
left in command of New York, ilL 688 
prepares for defence, iv. 5 

sends ctfcpeditions againrt Nawaric 

and Elixabetbtown, ir. 6 

plans descent into the Jerseys^ i^* ^ 
passes throdgh EDizabethtown, iv. 68 
sack of Connecticut flums iv. 68 

presses on tivword Morristown, Iv. 64 
halt before Springfield, iv. 64 

retreat, Iv. 65 

indi^ision, iv. 66 

assailed for the murder of Mn. 

Caldwell, iv. 61 

moves against Springfield, Iv. 68 

engagt^s the Americans, Iv. 69 

roireat, Iv. 71 

KosciuszKO, Thaddens, joins the 

array, IlL 45 

fortifies Bemis' ^eigfat^ IlL 826 

advances to the Dan, iv. 265 

intrenches Halifax, iv. 868 



Lafatkttb, George Washington, t. 151 
arrives in America, v. 844 
accomiianics Washington, v. 873 
departs f^om New York, v. 880 
robins his family, t. 8S1 
Lapaykttb, Madame de, v. 161 
Lafayrttk, Marquis de, at Philadel- 
phia, iiL i4e 
offers letters of recommendation, lIL 143 
bis appeal, IiL 143 
app<Nnted major general. Hi. 148 
mcctn Washington. ii'. 148 
uescripcion f>i American army ih. 145 
modest reply to Washington, iii. 145 
nature of his appointment, ill. 145 
joins Sullivan's division, IiL 804 
wounded, IiL 306 
on Howe's neglect, IiL 213 
to Washington, acconntof skirmish, Iii. 825 
appointed to a division, IiL 886 
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prooMds to York town, UL 851 

toasts the coinmander-iii-diial^ iiL Snu 
■eta oat for Albany, lit 853 

to Washington, antidpationa, lil. 852 

perplexities, ill 86i 

to Washington on his tronbleii Hi. 868 
retams to Valley Forge, IiL 864 

koeps watch in Philadelphia, iiL 405 

encamps on Barren llill, iiL 4U5 

nearly surroanded, IiL 407 

extricates himself iiL 407 

commands the vlvance, ilL 423 

resigns command to Le«, iiL 434 

detached to the expedition afalnst 

Bhode Island, UL 453 

interview with D'Estatns. iiL 458 

Bets out fur Boston to see D'Estalng,iiL 460 
retams to the American camp, iiL 462 
brings off the pickets and covering 

parties, itt. 468 

asKS leave of absence, iiL 482 

project for the conquest of Canada, iU. ASS 
arrival at Boston, iv. 87 

reaches the American camp, iv. 88 

reception by Congress, iv. 89 

despatched to the French oom- 

mandera, iv. 79 

accompanies Washington, iv. 128 

proposes exchange of Andr6 for 

Arnold, iv. 143 

commands the advance guard, iv. 174 
attempted enterprise, iv. 174 

anxious for action. iv. 175 

in the camp of the Pennsylvania 

mutineers, iv. 217 

to Washington on Hamilton, iv. 288 

in command of detachment, iv. 2S0 

instructions, iv. 281 

sets out un his march, iv. 281 

farther instructions, iv. 282 

forced marches for Virginia, iv. 2S4 

at the Hea'i uf Elk, iv. 284 

arrives at York, iv. 285 

marches to Join Oreene, iv. 289 

laves Kichmond, iv. 291 

to Washington on Lund Washing- 
ton's compromise, iv. 292 
refuses to correspond with Arnold, iv. 811 
retires from before Cornwallia, iv. 811 
assumes the aggressive, iv.814 
joined by SteuBen, iv. 814 
follows Cornwallia, iv. 816 
retreats to Green Springs, iv. 818 
account of his campaign, iv. 819 
to Washington on the embarkation 

of the Briti/ih, iv. 838 

measures to cut off Comwallis's 

retreat. iv. 844 

to Washington nrging him to com- 
mand, iv. 845 
prevails on De Orasse to remain, iv. 855 
to storm a redoubt, iv. 874 
carries the works, iv. 876 
Iklse statement concerning, (note,) I v. 876 
concerning Hii^milton, iv. 878 
asks leave of absence, iv. 888 
*^ Copirress with news of peao^ iv. 420 
at Mount Vernon, iv. 455 
on the French revolution, ▼. 49 
to Washington on the same, r. 78 
to Washington presenting the key 

of the Bastille, T. 75 

on aflSsirs in France, ▼. 93 

4own£Ul of; T. 147 



prisoner at Rochefbrt, t. 148 

on his way to Paris, r. 280 

correspondence with Washington, r. 801 

La Foxce, accompanies Washington, L 85* 

prowling aboht the country, L 118 

Washington's opinion of; L 117 

in Washington's power, L 119 

kept in prison, L 143 

his fortunes, i. 148 

Lake of the Dismal Swamp, L 828 

Lamb, Colonel, arrives Defore St 

Johns with artillery, IL 64 

before Qaebeo. iL 158 

effective fire from the ice battery, IL 158 
relative to Aaron Burr, iL 154 

in the attack, iL 158 

wounded, iL 160 

assists Arnold, iiL 58 

wounded, ilL 54 

receives Wa^ington at West 
Point, iv. 18S 

Lambth, Chevalier de, woonded in 

the attack, iv. SH 

Lakodon, President, offers prayers, L 465 

Lawolaoi, commands the IndianSi ilL 150 

Laubsics, CoU dael with Lee, ilL 445 

boards the French fleet, iiL 451 

carries a protest to D'Estaing, iiL 459 

informs Washington of affairs In 

Charleston, iv. 80 

on Andr<}'s fate, iv. 161 

special minister to France, iv. 810 

visits the camp of the Pennsylvania 

motineera, iv. 217 

arrives fh>m France with the loan, iv. 842 
capitulation of Yorktown, iv. 881 

LAUBBita, Mr., remits letter to Wash- 

ington, iiL 849 

Lauzum, Duke de, at Newport, iv. 77 
to Join the American Army, iv. 800 

skirmish with Tarleton, iv. 860 

Lawbbnoe, Colonel, i. 161 

Lawbxnox, Colonel John, Jodge ad- 
vocate general, iv. 146 
Lawsosv. OenoraL reinforces Oreene, iv. 266 
at Oailford Court House, iv. 267 
Lbab, Tobias, Washington's private 

secretary, iv. 466 

on Washington's character, iv. 470 

at the inauguration of Washington, iv. 619 

accompanies Washington, t. 41 

Washington's state coach, t. 82 

concerning St. Clair's defeat, t. 107 

Washington's illness, t. 811 

last hours of Washington, t. 818 

death of Washington, r. 816 

Lb A BUBO, Col., re<xives flag of trace, iL 191 

Lechmero Point, fortified by Putnam, iL 115 

Lbdyabd, Colonel William, defence 

of Fort Oriswold, iv. 840 

Lbb, Arthur, in the treasury board, y. 6 
Lbb, General Charles, at Boston, L 412 
history, L 418 

his birth, L 418 

serves in America, L 418 

adopted by the Mohawks, L 414 

wounded at the baPJe of Tleon- 

deroga, L 414 

at the siege of Fort Niagara, L 414 

Joins Amherst at Crown Point, L 414 
at the surrender of Montreal, L 414 

in Portugal, L 414 

brave conduct, L 416 

opposes the ministry, L 416 
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received hy Frederick the Great, I. 415 
At Warsaw, L 415 

aceom panics the Polish ambanador 

to Constantinople, i. 416 

dangers and escapes, ' i. 416 

again in England, i. 416 

reeeption, i. 416 

censured by a friend, 1. 416 

embittered against the king and 

ministers, L 416 

returns to Poland, L 416 

hopes of active senrice, L 417 

m^jor firencral in the Polish Armj, L 417 
restless life, I. 417 

alXair of honor, L 417 

attacks up«in the ministry, L 417 

advocates the cause of the eolonlea, 1. 418 
visiU America, L41ii 

reputation, L 418 

to Edmund Burke, 1. 41 S 

at Mount Vernon, i. 423 

parobases an estate, L 424 

cultivates the acquaintance of lead- 

inff men, L 424 

efficient in organizing the Maryland 

militia, i. 424 

manners, L 424 

fondness for doga, L 425 

to Adams, L 425 

at Philadelphia, I 451 

appointed major general, L 454 

elected third in command, L 455 

accepta appointment, 1. 455 

acts out n-om Philadelphia, i. 485 

anecdote, i. 487 

description by Mrs. Adama, IL 2 

Washington's military ooansellor, IL 16 
oommandN left wing, ii. 19 

strict discipline, ii. 20 

profanity, it 20 

corresiKindence with Bargorne, IL 27 
declines an interview with Bar> 

goyno, IL 2S 

on the bombardment of Boston, ii. 80 
and Mrs. Adams, ii 123 

to Kichard II. Lee, giving hla 

policy, IL 188 

sets out for Khode Island, IL l'S4 

test oath, IL 134 

legislative censures, IL 185 

to Washington relative to the de- 
fence of New York, IL 144 
at New Haven, ii. 146 
military notions, iL 147 
reply to New York Committee of 

Bafety, iL 149 

to Washington on recruiting snc- 

ceas, IL 149 

arrives at New York, IL 167 

to Washington, on a resolve of Con- 
gress, ii. 167 
on the arrival of Sir Henry Clinton, iL 167 
characteristic menace, ii. 16S 
plans of defence, iL 109 
measures against Tories, IL 170 
defiance of Governor Tryon and 

CapUin Parlcer, IL 170 

removal of cannon« 11. 171 

strengthens New York, IL 172 

ordered to Canada, IL 172 

to Washington on affaire in New 

York, IL 178 

contempt for titles, IL 178 

on the disposition of Now York, ii. ISO 



appointed to command the aoutli- 

ern department, iL 901 

to Washington on bis appointment, iL 801 
sets out for the south, iL SOS 

opinion of Washington, iL 909 

to Washington from tbe south, iL 208 
to Washington on Clinton's expe- 
dition, IL 9S8 
foils Clinton, iL 988 
arrives at Charleston, iL 289 
to Washington on the condition of 

Charleston, IL 989 

encamps on Haddreirs Point, IL 2S9 

descril>e8 the attack on Suliivan^s 

Island, iL 290 

receives thanks of Congress, IL 294 

to Washington for cavalry, iL 894 

expected in caoop, iL 879 

to President of Congreaa on tha de- 
signs of the British, IL 875 
arrives in camp, iL 879 
to Gates on the meddling of Con- 
gress, IL 880 
arrives at White Plaina. iL 890 
commands at Northcastle. IL 408 
to Washington on hia positioo, iL 425 
allusion to Greene, iL 496 
to Ku«d explaining hb projects, iL 434 
to Itowdoin, plans and schemes, iL 485 
to Washington on removing troops 

acroas the Hudson, IL 487 

to Heath on his right to command, IL 489 
to Heed disfiaraging Waahington, iL 449 
to Washington on Eia delay, ii. 449 

interview with General Heath, a 450 
question of authority, iL 451 

changes his mind, iL 459 

crosses the Hudson, laggard march, iL 459 
on military greatness, iL 458 

at Morristown, ii. 456 

to Congress on his plana, iL 456 

corrcs|>on(lence with Washington, iL 457 
to Heath to forward troops, ii. 457 

tardine;is of his march, IL 458 

and the militia, IL 460 

to Gates dbparaging Washington, ii. 461 
captured by Colonel Harooort, iL 461 
effect of his losa, iL 463 

secret of his conduct, ii. 463 

character of, IL 464 

treatment ot, ilL 18 

to Congress from New York, liL 15 

to Waahington on the reftiaal of 

Congress, iiL 16 

actual treatment of, IiL 16 

diminished importance, iiL 24 

to Washington on his captivity, ilL 880 
exctianged for General Prescott, iiL 403 
in command of a division, ilL 417 

to Washington on the enemyV 

pUns, iiL 417 

opposed to attack, iiL 481 

relinqui!»hes the command of the 

advance to Lafayette, iiL 429 

military punctilio, iiL 422 

commands the advance, iiL 423 

encamps at Englishtown, iiL 424 

advances against the enemy, iii. 425 

manoeuvre, iiL 425 

retreat, iiL 428 

angry meeting with Washington, iii. 428 
battle of Monmouth Court House, iiL 431 
conduct, iiL 431 

cause of retreat, UL 438 
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correspondence with WashingUm, ilL 488 
charges a^inst, ill. 441 

court-martial lod^ lit 441 

ooncerning Washington, lit 441 

aeotencod, , iii. 448 

sentence approved hj Ck>ngre88, iii. 443 
abuse of Washington, Iii. 448 

duel w th Culunel Laurens, iii. 445 

retires to bis estate, lit. 445 

style oriiving, iii. 445 

queries political and military, iii. 445 
insolent note to Congress, iii. 446 

dismissed the service, ilU 446 

to Congress, apologetic, lit 446 

his character, iii. 446 

his death, iii. 447 

his will, iii. 447 

burlaU ill 448 

his mannscripta, iii 448 

to Wayne applauding his capture of 

Stony Point, ill. 607 

caution to Gates, iv. 75 

Ln, Cl)arles, attorney general, v. 244 

Lis, Henry, ** Li^bt Horse Harry," IIL 197 
repulses a supnse, iii. 879 

promoted, ill. 880 

iarprises a party of Hessians, ill. 476 

proposes an attack on PaoIuB 

Hook, lit 518 

sets oat for Paulas Hook, ill. 514 

surprises the post, lit 515 

difficult retreat, Ui. 515 

rewarded with a gold medal by 

Congress, liL 516 

Joins Washington, iv. 66 

fight at i^pringneld, iv. 69 

ooncerning Arnold's conspiracy, iv. 166 
e8ca|>e of Champe, iv. 167 

on the reception of Gates by the 

General Assembly of Virginia, iv. 203 
crosses the Dan, iv. 259 

aflkir with Pyle*s loyalists, iv. 261 

on Tarloton's escape, iv. 263 

sliirraish with Tarleton, iv. 206 

at Guilford Court House, iv. 267 

Joins Marion, iv. 820 

capture of Fort Watson, iv. 821 

capture of Fort Motte, iv. 823 

captures Granby, iv. 822 

exploits of; . iv. 825 

Sursues Colonel Coatea, iv. 826 

etached to operate with Sumter, iv. 862 
at EuUw Springs, iv. 864 

anecd(»te or Washington, iv. 477 

communicates the death of Greene, iv. 479 
to Washington on the presidency, iv. 501 
commands the army, v. 214 

puts down the insurrection, v. 215 

Lbs, Klchard Henry, delegate to 

General Congress, 1. 893 

speech before the General Congress, i. 403 

drafts memorial to British colonies, i. 404 

urging Washington's presence in 

Virginia, Iv. 805 

Legislatures dissolved, L 844 

Lkitcil, Major, commands Yliginla 

troops, 11. 281 

Joins Knowlton in an attack, ii. 850 

wounded, IL 860 

death, IL 861 

Lempriero's Point, works thrown up, 1 v. 51 
Lbbub, Captain, killed at Princeton, ii 510 
LisuK, General, attack on Chatter- 
ton's Hill, ii. 893 
at Maiden Head, ii 508 



advancing to reinibroe Comwallii, Ir. 884 

attGuilford Court House, iv. 268 

ordered to Portsmouth, iv. 811 

Lkwis, Colonel, i 860 

Lewis, Minor Andrew, i. 211 

taken prisoner, i 285 

Lewis, Mi^or Geo., attends on Mercer, ii 514 

Lewis, Lawrence, aide-de-camp to 

Morgan, ▼. 218 

invited to Mount Vernon, v. 276 

affection for Miss Custia, v. 278 

marries Miss Custi& v. 808 

Lewis, Bobert, Washington's agent, v. 9S 
Leximoton, battle ot, i 481 

loss of Americans and British, i 457 

Libertv Tree, i 885 

Light House Point, surprised by Wolfe, i 269 
LuicoLir, General, contemplates de- 
scent on Long Island, Ii 864 
at Bennington, iii 141 
at Manchester, Hi 155 
to Schuyler oo Stark's victory, iii 181 
Joins Gates, iii 285 
wounded. iii 260 
commanos the southern depart- 
ment, iii 480 
unsuccessfhl siege of Savannah, iii 521 
to Washington Ui his perplexity, Iv. 27 
strengthens Charleston, iv. 29 
remains within the city, iv. 80 
to Washington on the unwilUngncfla 

of troops to remain, iv. 48 

replies to summons to surrender, iv. 60 
in favor of evacuating Charleston, iv. 58 
skirmish with the British, iv. 806 

grand reconnoiasance. iv. 806 

opens the first parallel before York- 
town, It. 871 
receives the submission of the royal 

army, iv. 888 

returns north with the army, iv. 8^ 
LippKKcoTT, Captain, hangs Captain 

Huddy, iv. 894 

tried and acquitted, iv. 896 

LisTON, Mrs., at Washington's Ikre- 

well dinner, v. 270 

Little Egg Harbor, expedition against, iii 478 
Little Meadows, i 112 

Braddock's expedition encamped, i ISO 
Little Sarah, case ot, v. 169 

Little Tuetlb decoys Colonel Har- 
din into an ambush, v. 80 
Lively ship of war fires on Breed's 

Hill, L 468 

LivmoflTOir, Brockholst, in corre- 
spondence with Schuyler, iii 884 
to Schuyler on the prospect of a 
battle, iii 235 
Lrvuf68TO!v, Major, and Mi^or Brown 

take Fort Cbamblee, ii 89 

drive Colonel Maclean baok, ii 95 

LivixGSTOK, Colonel, Joins Schuyler, iii 187 
cannonades the Vulture, iv. 116 

LiviivosTON, Henry Brockholst, on 
the state of alnirs at llconde- 
roga, iii 98 

Livingston, Peter K., ii 870 

LiviMOSTON, Peter Van Burgh, ad- 
dress to Washington, 1/494 
LivixosTON, Judge Robert R., ii 48 
suggests Arnold as commander of 

West Point, iv. 80 

at the inauguration of Washington, iv. 614 
LiviNOBTOM, Walter, in the treasury 

board, T. 5 
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LimrocTOir, WilltRm, Brie. Oen., it. 254 
•ends word of the British plans, ti. 810 
to Washington, ii. 444 

Logstown.Councilnf Indians at, L 70, 79, 865 

London C'hrunlcle, remarks on Gen- 
eral Bargoyne, II. 177 

Loxo, CoL, commands the batteaoz, ill. 1 10 
arrives at Fort Anne, iii. 118 

retreats to Fort Edward, iii. 115 

Long Island, Battle ofl ii. SOS 

landing of the British, ii. 810 

British occupy Flatbush, ii. 813 

reinforced bv iles^ns, ii. 815 

De Ileister reaches Flatbosb, ii. 816 

plan of the British, il. 816 

nocturnal march, it 817 

occupy the Bedford pass, iL 818 

Oen. Grant engages Lord Stirling, IL 819 
6ir Henry Clinton turns the Amer- 
ican K'ft, ii. 891 
Snllivan's division defbated, lU 821 
Lord Stirling surrounded, ii. 8*i3 
forbearance of the British, ii. 825 
killed and wounded, ii. 826 
faUl neglect, ii. 827 
retreat from, ii. 882 
described by a witness, IL 882 
midnight gun, ii. 882 
Ix)ng Island tradition, it 884 
alarm of the British, iL 885 
in possession of the British, ii. 886 

Lossiifo, Benson J., on portraits of 

Washington, (appendix,) i. 500 

LoTn>OK, l!:arl of, L 929 

implied censure of Washington, L 249 
arrives at Albany, i. 252 

in winter qunrtera. L 958 

reception of Washington, L 256 

seta sail for llali&x, L 257 

Joins Admiral llolbourneat Halifiiz, L 259 
returns to New York, L 259 

relieved from command, L 254 

Loulsbiirg to bo attacked, L 257 

another atiempt to bo made, i. 265 

invested, L 268 

captured, L 269 

LovKL, General, conunands expedi- 
tion against IVnobscot, iiL 511 
at first rei>ulsed,but effects a landing, Iii. 51 1 
bcsicfres the fort, iiL 511 
sends for reinforcements, iii. 511 
dlsastn>U8 retreat, iiL 512 

LoYKLL, James, to Gates on the com- 
mand, ilL 69 
tu Gates on his position, ill. 68 
to Gates, iiL 817 
invocation to Gates, iiL 827 

Lowantica V^alley, iii. 5 

Loyalists in the revolution, iL 864 

LuxKRNB, (.'hevalier de la, visits 

Washington, iiL 519 

and Arnold, iv. 40 

requests ships to oppose Arnold, iv. 279 
baiiQuet to the ofHcers, iv. 846 

to Washington on the position of 
Lafayette, v. 72 

LtimaN, G^.lle^a^ i. t20 

Ltkcii, Thomas, on committee to 

'confer with Washington, IL 79 

on the bombardment of Boston, IL 80 
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MoCall, Mi^or, at the battle of the 

Cowpens, ir. 28 9 



McCssA, Jan^ ill. 151 

murdered by Indians, iiL 158 

iU effect, iiL 154 

the story of her mnrder, (note,) iiL 154 

M0D0UOM.L, General, strengthens 

Heath's position, ii. 879 

iu command at Chatterton's Hill, iL 891 
at Morristown, IL 496 

commands at Peekskill, iii. 80 

fires the barracks and retires, IIL 81 

commands at Peekskill, ill. 67 

commands in the UighUnds, iii. 891, 481 
Joins Gates, iiL 471 

commands at West Point, iiL 499 

death oi; iv. 480 

McDowell, Colonel, in the battle of 

King's Mountain, ir. 191 

MoGiLUTSAT, represents the Creeks, y. 68 
McGowan's Ford, affair at, iv. 250 

McGowan's Pass, relinquished by the 

British, iv. 433 

MoHbxby, M^ior James, breakihsts 

with Arnold, iv. 180 

seoreUry of war, v. 244 

to Washington on the command of 
the army, v. 290 

MoLakk, Captain Allen, brioga word 

of intended attack, iiL 828 

attacks the enemy's van, IIL 828 

routs the picket guard, iiL 882 

expedition against Paulus Hook, iiL 514 

McLkod, Captain, attempt to surprise 

Jefferson, iv. 818 

McPuBssoM, Major, to intercept 

Simcoe, iv. 815 

skirmish with Captain Shank, iv. 815 

Mack AY, Captain, L 127 

arrives at Washington's camp, L ISO 

Mackbnuk, Captain Robert, to Wash- 

IngUtn, i. 405 

Maclean, Colonel, and his Highland 

emigrants, iL 90 

driven back by Minors Brown and 

Livingston, ii. 98 

at Quebec, iL 127 

loyalty, iL 130 

Madisok, James, member of Con- 
gress, V 6 
ceremonials of the government, v. 60 
remonstrates with Washington on 

his intention to retire, v. 116 

prepares a valedictory address for 

Washington, v. 120 

debate on Jefferson's report, v. 198 

Maoaw, Colonel, iL 281 

commands Fort Washington, iL 8*^ 

cannonades the British frigates, ii. 3^ 
in favor of holding Fort Washington, IL 418 
refuses to surrender, ii. 419 

disposition for definee, iL 420 

Majoribaxks, Mi\) ', at Eutaw 

Springs, iv. 865 

falls back, iv. 867 

Malmrdy, Col, at Eutaw Spring^ iv. 8(U 

Manchester, British maraud, iv. 291 

MAsriiKSTFR, Duke of, '»oinp*'T«»8 tbo 

C(»nduct of Clinton and })uumore,iL 168 
remarks on jlege of Itoston, iL 198 

Manly, Captain, captures munitions 

of war, ii. 109 

Marhois, BarbiS, iiL 519 

Marion, Francis, his character, iv. 196 

bye names, iv. 197 

pursued by Tarletnn, iv. 197 

capture of Fort Watson, iv. 821 

capture of Fort Motte, iv. 822 
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MtotsBlppf, navi)rat1on ol^ tr 8 

MoMOKTON, Kri^adier, in the ezp«dl- 

Uun afraiUHt Quebec, i. 294 

oonjiDandd battery at Point Leyi, i 295 
wounded, i. 808 

lIoMOKTOM, CoL, killed in an attack 

on Wayne, 111. 432 

burial, ilL 433 

Monk's Corner, Brigadler-Oeneral 

Hufferat, iv. 51 

surprised by Tarloton, iv. b2 

llonmouth Court House, battle of; ilL 481 
killed and wounled, ilL 485 

MoxRO, Colonel, in command of Fort 

William Kunry, I 858 

MointOB, James, in the adyanco 

against Trenton, iL 481 

takes two cannon, ti. 4S2 

remonstrates ao^ainst Ilamllton, ▼. 205 
minister to France, r. 209 

reception in France, r. 208 

recalled, t. 258 

to Washington on an intercepted 

letter, r. 25S 

address to by M. Barras, r. 282 

MoifTOALM, his operations, i. 253 

takes Oswego, i. 252 

returns in tViumph to Montreal, L 258 
•gain Ukes the field, 1. 258 

attacks Fort William Henry, I. 258 

captures and destroys it, i. 258 

retnms to Canada, L 259 

prepares his defence, i. 272 

repulses Abercrombie, t 272 

In command of Quebec, i. 295 

abandons his intrenchmenta, i. 801 

sends f(>r reinforcements, i. 801 

advances against Wolfe, i. 802 

recetvea his death wonnd, L 808 

to General Townsend, 1. 804 

to De Ramsay, 1. 804 

his death, L 304 

MoNTGoxKRT, Richard, at the land- 

inp before Louisbarg, i. 26S 

appointed brisadier general, i. 455 

at Ticondcrotra, li. 47 

birth and services, li. 47 

emigrates to New York and marries, IL 48 
appointed brisradier general, ii. 43 

appearance and manners, il. 4S 

embarkation for the Islo aaz Nolx, li. 51 
invests St Johns, 11. 63 

presses the siepe of St Johns, iL 89 

to Carleton on the treatment of 

prisoners, il. 90 

takes St Johns, ii. 92 

treatment of prisoners, il. 92 

proceeds to Montreal, Ii. 98 

takes Montreal, IL 97 

prepares to descend the St Law- 
rence, iL 99 
to Schuyler on insubordination of 

troops, it 99 

ftnnoyances, IL 99 

intention to resign, ii. 103 

joins Arnold, il. 137 

arrives before Quebec, ii. 151 

plan of attack, ii. 153 

strength of force, 11. 152 

on Arnold and his troops, 11. 152 

summons Quebec to surrender, iL 152 
to Carleton, IL 152 

prepares to attack, ii. 153 

efforts to incite the inhabitants, ii. 153 
Miecdoto, it 154 
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iLlSB 


plan of attack. 


iL156 


the attack, 


iL15« 


leads his men. 


iL157 


surprises the picket, 


iL15S 


death. 


iL153 


burial. 


iL 161 



MoNTOoin»T, Major, attack on Fort 

Griswold, iv. 840 

MoHTOUR, Andw., acts as interpreter, L 58 
acoomuanles Adjutant Muse, L 127 

Montreri, capitulates to Amherst, L 808 
taken by Montgomery, iL 97 

MoNTREsoB, Capwn, enters the de- 
serted American works, iL 885 
bearer of flag to Washington, IL Ml 

Morgan, DanieL arrives at camp, IL 21 
in the attack on Quebec, iL 159 

takes command, iL 159 

carries two batteries, iL 160 

hemmed in, brave defence and snr> 

render, iL 181 

exchanged, ii. 863 

recommended to the command of 

a rifle regiment, IL 888 

mans the lines, iL 888 

sent to fight tho Indians, ilL 140 

attacks the enemy, ilL 280 

effect of his corps on the enemj, iii. 238 
to attack Bnrgoyne, iii. 855 

harasses the enemy. ilL 257 

to reinforce Maxwell, iiL 420 

at Chariotte, iv. 200 

detached to South Carolina, iv. 206 

on his way to Ninety Six, iv. 285 

retreats from Tarleton, iv. 286 

at the Cowpens, ir. 288 

reasons for selecting, ir. 288 

deposition of troops, iv. 288 

battle of the Cowpens, iv. 240 

spoils taken, iv. 241 

pu^he:* for the Catawba, iv. 242 

crosses the Catawba. iv. 244 

approach of Corn wallis, iv. 246 

pushes for the Yadkin, It. 252 

correspondence with Washington, v. 212 
left with detachment, v. 215 

Morocco, treaty with, v. 4 

Morris, Captain, wins Miss Philipse, L 281 
wounded at Sullivan's Island, iL 292 

Morris, Governor, appoints oommis- 

sioners, L 154 

at Alexandria, L 159 

to Croghan, L 163 

Morris, Gouvernenr, on Gates, ilL 189 
on Pennsylvania, iiL 876 

on the French crisis, y. 85 

differs trom Jefforeon, v. 86 

to Washington on the French revo- 
lution, T. 88 
on the same, v. 73 
to Washington on Lafayette, v. 74 
to Washington on affairs in France, v. 92 
minister to France, v. 146 
representation of affairs in France, v. 146 
concerning Lafayette and the 

Reign of Terror, t. 148 

relative to Lonis A VI., v. 150 

on tho successes of France, v. 151 

to Jefferson on Genet, t. 156 

recalled, v. 208 

Morris, Robert, sends money to 

Wa!ihington, IL 499 

patriotic exertions, iv. 800 

enterUins Washington, ir. 842 
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Mommn, Colonel Bofcer, it 857 

Morristown, its position, ill. 4 

suffering of ttio American arrajr at, iv. 1 
HoTUB, Admiral de Bois do la, ar- 
rives at Louiaburg, i. 259 
Moulder, Ca|>tain, at Prineetoo, U. 509 
MovLTRiE, Colonel Wm., oommaDda 

at Sullivan's Island, IL 2%9 

glorious defence, i1. 298 

receives thanks of Congraas, ii. 298 

proclamatiun, t. 200 

Mount Defiance, strategctieal poal- 

tion, iL 278 

Monnt Hope, fortified by Bargorna, Hi. 107 
Mount Inaependence, evacuated, UL 110 
Mount Vernon, named in honor of 

Admiral Vernon, i. 28 

auiet disturbed, L 157 

Ituation of, L 811 

assumes a military tone, i. 422 

in danger, U. IIS 

■aved from ravagft, Iv. 292 

revisited by Washington. It. 848 

Mow AT, Lieut, destroys Falmouth, IL 76 
MOTLAN, Coloni-l, snd Wilkinson, ilL 871 
MrBLB^fBBRO, Gen., near Suffolk, iv. 2S5 
encounters General PhiUipa, iv. 290 

MvLOBAvB, Major, to embark, iL 189 

Murderinfr Town, L 98 

MvRBAY, Brigadier, with Wolfe, i. 294 
detached to' operate against ship- 
ping ab«)ve Quebec, i. 29S 
breaks the French centre, L 808 
attacks Dc Levi, i. 805 
is repulsed, L 805 
retreats into Quebec, L 806 
desperate condition. i. 806 
arrival of a British iloet, L 806 
ordered to advance against Mont- 
real, i. 807 
ascends the river, L 807 
MuBBAY, William Vans, miniater to 

Franco, v. 804 

MiTBBAY, Mrs., anecdote, iL 855 

MuBE, Major, teaches Washington 

the art of war, L 65 

arrives in camp, L 127 

charged with cowardice, L 187 

obtains grant of land, (note), L 869 

MusoBAVB, Colonel, encamped, liL 281 

takes po«t in Chew'a Honse, ilL 288 

Moskingum, L 55 

Mutiny of American troopa, It. 42 



Nabii, Gen., killed at Oennantown, ilL 887 
National Bank, v. 88 

National Gazette, edited by PhUlp 

Frenean, r. 112 

Navigation Laws, L 828 

Nblson, Gen. Thoe., oppoaes Arnold, iv. 226 

called on for troops, iv. 844 

patriotism, iv. 858 

another proof, iv. 872 

Nblmn, Mr., Secretary, aneodote, Iv. 872 

Neutral ground, Iv. 119 

Nbtil, General, house ot assailed, v. 210 

Newark surpriAod by the British, I v. 6 

New Bedford ravaged brtheBritlah,iiL 468 

New Enirland resists the projoot ot 

taxation, L 889 

continues the disuse of tea, i. 859 

army, iU sitiiation, L 450 



New Hampehire senda rolanteens L 449 

granta, i. 449 

New Haven taken by the BritUh, liL 500 

New Jersey, opinion of the rev<^ut{on,iL 446 

prison ship, ilL 28 

militia turn out with alacrity, iiL 80 

troope, discontent of, ilL 4S9 

Legislature oi; satisfies the troopa, iiL 499 

invadc-d by Knypliausen, iv. 61 

evacuatecL iv. 71 

troops, mutiny of, Iv. 221 

New London, expedition agatnat, It. 889 

taken by Arnold, iv. 889 

New Orleans, v. 8 

Newport, situation ot, iiL 453 

Newtown, battle at. iiL 498 

New York resents the attempt against 

the independence of the Judiciary, L 880 
proceedings in regard to stamp act, L 889 
resists the mutiny act, L 848 

powers of Governor and Aanembly 

suspended, L 848 

at the revolution, I. 489 

events in, iL 85 

in a panic at Lee*s approach, iL 148 

adverse influences in, iL 166 

arrival of Sir llenry Clinton, iL 167 

its effects, iL 167 

letters descriptive ol^ iL 205 

batteries at, (note,) ii. 231 

alarm of conspiracy, iL 243 

arrival of British troopa, iL 247 

further arrivals, iL 249 

popular Jov at the declaration of 

independence. iL 2ST 

destruction of tne itatoe of George 

III., iL 257 

arrival of more shipa, ii. 850 

panic of the people, iL 260 

convention at White Plaina, iL 261 

arrival of Lord Howe, iL 264 

station secret committee in Now 

York, ii. 860 

military measures, iL 871 

arrival of a hundred sail. iL 898 

forces collected in and abont, iL 800 

convention order out leviei, IL 808 

panic and distress, IL 819 

terror of the inhabitants, IL 820 

question of its destruction, iL 887 

letters of British offloera relatira to, iL 887 
British ships come opposita, ii. 889 

question of abandonment, iL 848 

left by Congreea to the dlacretioa 

ofWaahlngton, iL 850 

agitations in, ii. 851 

more ships move np the Sound, ii. 851 
evacuated by Putnam, iL 865 

conflagration in, iL 861 

ascribed to American incendiariei, iL 863 
Committee of Safety, to Washinff- 
ton on the defence of the High- 
lands, iL 870 
in perturbation on account of 

French fleet, iiL 451 

bay fhnen over, ir. 6 

scarcltv of food and ftael, iv. 6 

reduction ol^ meditated, ir. 80 

to be attacked, iv. 800 

foilure of intended attack on, iv. 8QB 

alarm in, iv. 899 

preparations to evacuate, iv. 424 

evacuated, iv. 489 

excitement concerning the French 
war, T. 191 
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KUurara, expedition lurainst, L 219 

rallying place ft>r Indiaos, Tories, 
^c., ill. 467 

KtcnoLS, Colonel, nt Bennington, iii. 173 
Nicholson, John, Indian interpreter, i. 865 
NiouoLKo.N, Commodore, reception 

of Washington at New York, Iv. 609 
Nicola, Colunul Lo^rlo, extraordinary 

letter oi: iv. 401 

NoAiLLKs, Viscount de, capitulation 

ofYorktrtwn, iv. 881 

Non-inipt>rtatiun Associations, effect 

on British commerce, L 8A7 

Nooks Hill, attempt to lortify, i. 19i 

NoBTii, Lord, premier, i. 8&S 

repeals duties except on tea, L 851 

on the right of taxation, i. 859 

bill favoring the export of tea, L 878 

surrender uf Cornwallis, iv. ft^. 

North Carolina to be invaded, iv. 66 

the people and coiintrv, iv. 86 

North Church used for fiiel. ii. 83 

Norwalk devai>tated by the British, ilL 5U0 



OODSN, Capt Aaron, concerning the 

exchange of Arnold for Andre, ir. 148 
OOOKN, Coluncl Matthias, project to 

capture Prince William Henry, iv. 893 
O'Hara, General, at the Yadlcin, iv. 858 
surrenders the garrison of York- 
town, iv. 884 
Ohio Company, formation oi^ i. 60 
desDatch Christopher Qist to ex- 

plore the Ohio, L 64 

establish a trading company at 

Wills Creek, i. 79 

Ohio Tribes incensed at the French, L 72 

Ohio, ex{H'(lition to the, i. 861 

Old Bouth C Lurch, desecration of; ii. 8:3 

Oldham, Colonel, with St Clolr, v. 103 

killed, V. 106 

Olnbv, i\Irs>, and Washington, Iv. 474 

Onondagas, settlement destroyed by 

the Americans, iii. 493 

Oriskany, battle of, ill. 168 

killed and wounded, iii. 106 

Obme, Capt. Robert, hopes of success, i. 156 

to Washington, 1. 157 

Osgood, Samuel, In the treasury 

board, V. 5 

Oswald, secretary to Arnold in the 

attack on Quebec, ii. 153 

leads forlorn hope, ii. 160 

marches to Dan bury, iii. 50 

at Mcninouth Court House, Iii. 430 

Otis, James, against writs of assist- 
ance, L830 

P. 

Paixk, Mr., I 451 

Pai.ne, Thomas, IL 8S9 

on Washington's retreat across the 

Jerst^ys, 11. 465 

moral o'ualities of Washington, il. 465 
to W^a-^niugUm on the key of the 

Bastille, V. 76 

Rlgljtsof Man reprinted, v. 96 

Paltbky, Colonel William, substi- 
tutes an original prayer, II. 122 
Palmxb, Kdmund, a spy, liL 189 
Paris, treaty of peace signed at, iv. 420 



Paris, Colonel, dlspnto with Her- 
kimer, lIL 16S 
kille<l by Red Jacket, iiL 166 
Pahkxr, Colonel, debate on Jeffer- 
son's report, r. 199 
Parkxr, Daniel, commissioner to 

New York, iv. 424 

Parkxr, Commodore Hyde, expedi- 
tion against Georgia, iii. 478 
Parker, Sir Peter, attacks Sallivan's 

Island, iL S90 

is repulsed, iL 298 

burns the Actieon, iL 298 

Parliament taxes America, L 882 

imposes fresh duties on American 

imports, L 848 

extends the mutiny act to America, L 845 
importuned by British merclianta, i. 858 
passes the Boston Port Bill L 880 

other acts to the iqjury of Boston, L 880 
Parsons, Oeneral, sent to Peekskill, iii. S6 
at West Point, IiL 892 

Pattkkson, Colonel, Interview with 

Washington, iL 209 

Patterson, Bri^ier General, moves 

fh>m Savannah, ir. 48 

Paulding, John, and Andrd, iv. 121 

Paulus Hook, situation oi; iiL 618 

carried by Ma^or Lee, iiL 615 

relinquished by the British, iv. 488 

Prabodv, Nathaniel on committee 

to confer with Washington, iv. 86 
Pralk, Charles Wilson, portrait of 

Washington, (appendix,) L 501 

Peekskill, attack on, iiL 81 

Prllkw, Edward, Lord Exmoath on 

Lake Champlain. iL 414 

Prndleton, Edmund, delegate to the 

General C^nCTess, L 898 

sets out for Philadelphia L 897 

against Washington as commander- 
in-chief. L 453 
Pennsylvania troops described, iL 21 
sharpsbooti ng. . IL 21 
described by Graydnn, " IL 282 
Legislature of, remonstrate igainst 
the army going into winter-quar- 
ters, IiL 885 
troops, their grievances, iv. 212 
revolt, iv. 218 
march towards Philadelphia, iv. 214 
at Princeton, iv. 217 
British emissaries In camp, iv. 219 
accent proi>osition8 offered, iv. 220 
mntlny oC iv. 4-Jl 
Council of, offer to Washington, iv. 449 
insurrection in, v. 209 
quelled, v. 215 
Penobscot, Bay of, British fort at, ill 510 
expedition against, ilL 611 
Prrcy, Lord, advances to reinforce 

Colonel Smith, L 48t 

continues the retreat, L 485 

conduct of soldiers, L 485 

sharp skirmishing, L 435 

narrow escape, i. 435 

failure of ammunition, 1.436 

to lead the attack against Dorches- 
ter Heights, U. 190 
on Lonif Island, IL 812 
loaves Flatlands in Clinton's divi- 
sion, H. 817 
attacks the American lines, IL 889 
%o reinforce Howu, iL 895 
menaces Fort Washington, iL 400 
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PvrER8« Blchftrd, seeretary to Got- 

crnor Murrla, i. 103 

in camp, L 172 

secretary to board of war and ord- 
nance, ii. 22H 
Peteks, Judge,receiTe8 Wafihlnnrton, iv. ftOT 
IVter>bur^, rava^od by the British, iv. 290 
Peyrounet, Chovalier de, i. 194 
Philadelphia during the battle of 

Brandywine, iii. 209 

strentnh of the British, iii. 821 

question of attack on, iii. 821 

Briti5l) defences, iii. 828 

British army de^ribed, iii. 877 

number of British in, iii. 404 

preparations to evacuate, iii. 4i6 

evacuated by the British, iii. 419 

PuiLiRSE, Miss Mary, L 230 

PuiLUPs, General, commands artil- 

lerv, ill. 92 

fortitles Snjnir Hill, iii. 109 

demurs to the expedition against 

Bi-niiinirton, lit 173 

in tho attack on Gates, iii. 858 

covers Bur^oyne's retreat, Iii. 257 

viiiiu Barone^ss de Riedesel, ill 269 

sails IVom New York, iv. 2S8 

arrives at Portsmonth, iv. 2S9 

marauds the country, iv. 290 

reguios Petersburg, iv. 292 

death of, iv. 298 

Phlpi»8' Farm, battery erected on, li. 116 
Pha;ni.Y tihip of war sails up the 

Hudson, it. 260 

move u\t near Fort Montgomery, ii. 273 

and Uonc retreat, ii. 806 

Planko.-h:i.'«, kins; of, 1. 57 

interview witli the French ambas- 

sadorH, 1. 57 

Picnox, M., to "Wra. Vans Murray, v. 804 

PiCKKXs (n>nural, crosses the Dan, iv. 259 

atTair with Pyle s loyalists, iv. 261 

joins Gr.ene, iv. 868 

at Kiitaw Sprinsrs, iv. 864 

PicxEBiNo, Colonel Timothy, with 

the K».-»e.x militia, i. 435 

quarterma^ster-general, iv. S4 

•ecretary of war, v. 225 

to Wa<»hington urging his retam, v. 2^j5 
secretary of state, v. 244 

recommends Hamilton as second 
in cummand, t. 293 

PiEL, Lieutenant, character of Rahl, ii. 487 
account of treatment of Hessian 
prisoner^ IL 489 

Pierce. Leigh, anecdote of Wash- 
ington, iv. 495 
PiooT, Gen., ascends Breed's Hill, i. 476 
orders a retreat, L 476 
PiooTT, General Sir Robert, com- 
mands at Uhode Island, iii. 453 
amount and disposition of force, ill 453 
Pilgrims, L 823 
Pi>CKNRY, Colonel, commands Fort 

Moultrie, iv. 80 

cannonade.^ the British fleet, iv. 49 

withdraws with i)art of the garri- 
son from Fort Moultrie, iv. 60 
PiMCKNKV, .Mr., concerning British 

ajr^reK^i<>ns, r. 203 

PincKNEV, Charles Coteswortb, min- 
ister to France, t. 25S 
dismissed by the French Govern- 
ment, T. 233 
envoy to France, t. 285 

YOL. V. 28 



appointed major general, r. 2M 

his acceptance, T. 290 

PixcKN ET, Thomas, wishes to be re- 

lievcd, T. 258 

PuvE, portrait of Washington, (ap- 
pendix,) i. 502 
Pine's Bridge, li. 895 
Piqna, Indian Town, i. 57 
PiTCAiRN, Mi^or, sent forward to Con- 
cord, I. 480 
enters Lexington, L 480 
orders the American yeomanry to 

disperse, 1. 481 

puts them to flight, I. 431 

slain at Bunker's Hill, I. 4S9 

Pitt, William, administration, i. 264 

Plttsbunr, embryo city, 1. 868 

Plains oi Abraham, i. 296 

taken possession of by Wolfe, i. 801 

battle, i. 802 

victory of the English, i. 804 

PoMEEor, Seth, nominated general 

officer, 1. 420 

appointed brigadier general, L 455 

in fiivor of occupying Charleston 

heights, i. 464 

sharpshootine, i. 481 

attempts to rally the troops, i. 481 

Pontiac's War, L 825 

PoxTiAC and (.'oloncl Croghan, I. 864 

Poor, General, to attack Bar- 

goyne, Iii. 255 

attacks the enemy, lit 255 

PoBTERFiELD, Coloncl, commands 

Virsriiiia troops, Iv. 91 

joins Gates, iv. 98 

mortally wounded, iv. 95 

Portraits of Washington, (appendix), I. 499 

Port lioyal Island, landing or Torle- 

ton, iv. 28 

Portsmouth, expedition against, iv. 2^ 
PosEv, Major, at the storming of 

Stony Point, iii. 506 

Potomac river, i. 821 

Powder, scarcity oli IL 25 

PowEU briiradier general, in the In- 
vasion from Canada, iii. 93 
Prayers in Washington's camp, I. 129 
PRKSCfiTT, Colonel William, i. 464 
to fortify Bunker's Hill, i. 465 
leave Cambridge, i. 466 
crosses the Neck, 1. 466 
ascends Bunker's Hill, 1. 466 
anxiety, 1. 46T 
inspires confidence, 1. 469 
sends for reinforcements, I. 471 
tenders the command to Warren, 1. 475 
encourages his men, I. 477 
orders a retreat, i* 430 
services at Bunker's Hill, I. 4S8 
at Throgs Neck, ii. 87S 
Pre8C(»tt, General, and Ethan Allen, ii. 67 
confined in Jail, ii. 114 
commands British forces in Bhode 

Island, ni 119 

exchanged for I^e, iii. 408 

Preston, Major, in command of St 

Johns, ii. 64 

manful resistance, ii. 89 

capitulates, IL 92 

Prevost, General, ordered to attack 

Georgia, ill. 478 

Ukes Sunbury, 111. 480 

arrives at Savannah and takes 
command, IIL 48C 
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Pkevobt, Bishop, It. 615 

Pbiup.au X, Briiflulier Qeneral, to at- 
tack Fort N'las^ara, i. 291 
embarks at o.swosro, L 291 
bcsicifo: Fort Niagara, 1. 291 
\n klllinl, i. 291 

Pbincr William IIutbt, projoct to 

capture, ir. S92 

PrlncvtoD, British forces aMembled 

at, ii. 501 

action at, IL fiOS 

kUie<l ami woanded, IL 510 

Pkinglr, Captain, condncts British 

aniiainent on Lake Champlaln, 11.410 
enpi{:c8 A moid, li. 411 

dmws oiT for the nisht, ii. 412 

Prisoners ^'xchanso of, fil. 11 

Pruvinro I>land, fortified by General 

II owe, iiL SOT 

Pulaski, Count, a volunteer, iii. 196 

obtains n command, iii. 210 

infantrv masMcreil hy Fennison, iii. 475 

PcSAZ. ituph df. Bishop of Durham, 

bis wenlth ami retinue, L 5 

prepart's to Join tlie crusade, but is 
imliiccd to remain, L C 

PuT.vAM. Captain, despatched to 

Cam bridge, I. 474 

PuTKAM, Israel, detached to recon- 
noitre, L 27A 
at Iio:)Um, 1. 412 
his hibtorv, L 412 
heard uf the battle of Lexington, L 487 
In command of a regiment, i. 440 
.apfH>inte(1 major ceneral, i. 455 
in.conimami of Connecticut troops, i. 461 
.in lavur of ocupying Charlvstown 

helf;lits. i. 46S 

.opinion of American soldiers, i. 4CA 

joins I'ri'soott, i. 466 

advisi's fortify ins: Breed's Hill, i. 467 

a>ks fur ninfurcemenU, i. 471 

arrives at tin.- redoubt, i. 472 

words witii I'rescott, 1. 472 

.orders n bn-astwork on Bunker's 

II ill. 1.473 

suff^ro-iLv a novel rampart, i. 474 

roliiv'H thf ri'inforcemmts. i. 477 

aUrinjits to rally the troops, 1. 4S1 

a loa<1in^ Niiint at Bunkers Hill, i. 4^-') 
at l'ro>[Kct Hill, ii. 5 

his miTits, ii. I'i 

comfilimi-ntod by Washington, ii. IS 
coiiiinuiKl't tl-.e centre, li. 19 

and hih female prize, ii. 78 

cliristen-s tlie ca[itured mortar, ii. 110 

takes [lOssesKion of Cobble Hill, ii. 115 
fortilles Lechinerc Point, ii. ll-') 

anecdote i>f. il. 117 

treat:i Iti.s men to an exploit, ii. 176 

re.idy to attack IK'Ston, li. ibi) 

appointed to command In New 

York, il. 204 

mllllary rule, ii. 'iiK) 

niiiit:irv devioon. li. 295 

t.i <Jales <»n the Britlsb force, li. 296 

in co.'nniand of I.on'.' Island, ii. H14 

crosses to Ldhji; Islatid, ii. Sl.'i 

in favor of ubanibniirii; New York, ii. &4S 
to be statloneii in New York, ii. HTiO 

rrtreat fnim New York, ii. 3.'4 

described by Colonel Humphreys, ii. S.M 
traditional anecdote, ii. Xtb 

losA in the retreat, IL iV^ 

at McUowan's i'asa, 11 857 



commands troops in the Jerseji, il. 400 
takes command of Philadelphia, ii. 45& 
ordered to Princeton, ilL S 

amount of force, Iii. 6 

stratoffcm to conceal his weakneaa, ill. 6 
to cornmand the Hudson, iii. 71 

on the alert, iiL 189 

to Hir Henry Clinton on Edmnnd 

Palmer, iiL 189 

force at Pcokskill, ilL 289 

to Clinton, on the designs of the 

enemy, ilL S39 

to Clinton on the morements of 

the enemy, iiL 241 

pre|»ares for an attack, iii. 841 

outmanoeuvred by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, IiL 246 
to W^ashinprton on the movements 

of the British, IiL 249 

desires to attack New York, IIL 819 

his ** hobby-horse,*" IiL 814 

g(H>s to Connecticut on private 

matU^rs, ilL 891 

near West Point, IIL 471 

at West Point, IiL 479 

commands at Danbury, IIL 481 

at SmiUf A Clove, iiL 493 

seconds the resolnttons of Knox. Iv. 416 
Putnam, Colonel Kuftas, directs the 

works about Kinssbridge, iL 983 

Ptlr. Colonel, defeated by liee and 

Pickens, It. 261 



Quaker Hill occupied by the BriUsh, ill. 461 

Quebec, its situation, L 294 

capitulates, L 805 

alarm caused by Arnold, IL 129 

besiesred by Montgomery, IL 152 

the a-vwuit, IL 156 

arrival of reinf«)rcements, iL 214 

bloekudo raised, Ii. 215 

QuiNCY, Josiub, at town meetings, L 895 



Raiii^ Colonel, attack on Chatter- 
ton's li ill, iL392 
attnek <»n Fort Wjishlncton, il. 421 
drives in Colonel Uawiinga, ii. 423 
in eomniand of Trenton, iL 470 
descritK>(i, IL 470 
reeonnoitres the banks of the Dela- 
ware, ii. 479 
warned of the attack, ii. 479 
alann at an outpast, ii. 479 
relaxes his vigilance, IL 4S0 
bewiblered by the attack, IL 4S8 
nu-h charge, ii. 4?4 
wounde<i, iL 4S4 
taken pri5oner, ii. 4S.*> 
his character, ii. 48T 
dying n^nnest, iL 488 
deatii and buriaL iL 4SS 
Ramsky, Colonel, at Monmouth Court 

House, iiL 430 

EANDOi.rii, Kdmnnd, nominated at- 
torney general, t. 26 
opinion^ and presence, t. 27 
opni>se<l to a national bank, r. 84 
to \Va>hington, urging a cimtinuance 

oft»fliee, ▼. 129 

concerning French prixea, t. 165 
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■nceeeds Jeiforaon as secretarj of 

ftUU), T. 195 

Fftuchet*s despatch, t. 236 

correspondence with Washington, y. 2as 
realfins, v. 239 

his vindication. v. 243 

to Basahrod Washington, his contri- 
tion, V. 248 

Bax DOLPH, Peyton, heads a company 

of volunteers. 1. 240 

elect^.d moderator, L 8&4, 388 

delegate to Generai Congress, i. 892 

proAidcnt of second Congress, i. 44S 

return to Virginia Assembly, L 448 

Bakdolpii, of Tuckahoe, and his 

horse Shakespeare, i. 813 

Bank of officers, L 146 

Bapelyb, Mrs., betrays the Amer- 
icans, ii. 835 

Bawdon, Lord, iii 243 

embarks from New York, Iv. 81 

at Camden, iv. 88 

concentrates his forces at Camden, iv. 93 
on the American yeomanry, Iv. 194 

affair at ll<»bkirk^8 Uill, iv. 821 

evacuates Camden, iv. 822 

enters Ninety Six, Iv. 823 

pursues Grunt, iv. 823 

at Orangeburg, iv. 824 

departs for Europe, Iv. 880 

Baw LINGS, Colonel, at Fort Washing- 
ton, ii. 420 
driven in by RabI, ii. 423 

RawIins bleeds Washington, v. 312 

Bed H(H>k, battery erected at, ii. 309 

cannonaded, ii. 820 

Bed Jacket at Oriskany, iii. 166 

BcEU, C^jloncl Joseph, ordered to as- 

Bh>t Prtscott, i. 471 

repulses General IIowc, i. 476 

maintains his position, i. 484) 

Washington's secretarr, ii. 15 

remonsirance of frieniii, ii. 16 

on scarcity of powder, ii. 26 

on reserve of ammunition, ii. 54 

departs for Philadelphia, ii. 81 

meets Lieutenant Brown, ii. 267 

. rcct»gniti<>n of Washington's rank, ii. 267 
declines to receive the letter, ii. 26S 

on sectional jealousies, ii. 281 

on the policy of remaining in New 

York, ii. 293 

relative to Clinton's vrlyal at New 

Vork, ii. 299 

on the British, ii. 802 

on Putnam's happiness, ii. 315 

to his wife, ii. 887 

on tlie awkward position of the 

army, ii. 840 

concerning desertions, ii. 811 

to bis wife, anxieties, ii. 851 

reports a skirmish, ii. 858 

insolence of British troops, ii. 859 

to his wife, from Harlem Heights, iL 873 
opposed to holding Fort Washing- 
ton, 11.418 
to Lee, disparaging to Washington, IL 482 
despatched to Burlington, ii. 434 
rebuke from Washington, ii. 443 
reconciliation, (note,) ii. 444 
on Washington s return to Prince- 
ton, ii. 452 
sUtioncd at Bristol, ii. 463 
marches to Borden town, iL 495 
to Washington from Trenton, IL 496 



sends in pnrhuitof Donop, ii. 497 

surprises a British picket, ii. 50t 

scours the country, ii. M6 

app<'al to Woshincton, iiL 77 

to Gates, comparing exploits, iii. 82S 

to Wharton, relative to attuik on 

Philadelphia, iii. 824 

narrow escape of, iii. 829 

on keeping the fleld, iiL 832 

reply to Johnstone, iii. 418 

drafts proclamation for Arnold, iv. 12 
to Greene, on Arnold's conduct, iv. 14 
president of the executive courcil 

of Pennsylvania, It. 14 

increased powers, iv. 45 

revolt of the Pennsylvania liso, iv. 217 

arrives at Princeton, iv. 219 

propositions to the troops, iv. 219 

Reign of Terror, commencement of, ▼. 147 

Rkpabti, Captain, L 86, 89 

Republicans, party formed, v. 86 

Revolution commenced, L 440 

trials of the, iv. 8 

Reykell, Lieutenant, iiL 289 

Rhode Island, sends volunteers, i. 440 

troops, their fine condition, iL 8 

Massachusetts and • Connecticut fit 

out armed vessels ii. 75 

(proper,) situation ot, iiL 458 

plan of atUck, iii. 454 

siege abandoned, iii. 460 

retreat from, iiL 469 

evacuated by the British, iiL 619 

RicuAKDSoy, ColoneI,Joins Washing* 

ton at New York, iL 842 

Richmond in Arnold's piMsession, iv. S25 

RiEDESEL, Baron, in Canada, iL 288 

in the.invasion from Canada, iiL 99 

attacks St. Clair's rear-guard, iiL 115 

demurs to the expedition against 

Bennington, iiL 178 

in the attack on Gates, iii. 258 

covers Burgoyne's retreat, iiL 257 

RiEDESEL, Baroness de, witli Bur- 
goyne's army, iii. 928 
account of movement, iii. 228 
dines in camp, iii. 25S 
during the battle, iii. 259 
describes burial of General Fraser, iiL 261 
exposed to the horrors of war, iii. 267 
scarcity of water, iii. 268 
reception by Schuyler, iiL 274 
Rifle dress, origin of; i. 2T9 
RiKEK, Lieutenant, iL 101 
Robertson, miniature of Washing- 
ton, (appendix,) 1. 509 
Robectson, General, communicates 

with General Howe, iL 191 

RoBEXTsoN, Lieutenant General, on 

commission concerning Andre, iv. 150 
to Washington on Andre, iv. 159 

Robinson, CoL Beverly, and Wash- 
ington, L 980 
in the attack against l*ort Mont- 
gomery, iii. 948 
connection with Arnold's treason, iv. 119 
attempted interview, iv. 118 
to Washington, interceding for 

Andre, iv. 185 

accompanies commission, iv. Idl 

RoBiNSo.v, Speaker, thanks Wasfaiag* 

ton on behalf of the colony, i. 809 

objects to Patrick Uenry's resolu- 
tions L 884 
BocoAMBSAir, Ck>unt de, ezp«cted, iv. 88 
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Arrives at Newport, !▼. 75 

past histury, iv. 75 

to Vergennes on the state of ftffkirs, i v. 76 
his troops iv. 77 

Informs Washington of ships to be 

sent to the CheiS«poako, ir. 279 

arranges plan of campaign with 

Wa.shingt<»n, Iv. 288 

interview with Washington, iv. 299 

arrival with troops, iv. 800 

at D«>bb"8 Ferry, iv. 804 

reconnoitres Iv. 8<»6 

awkward predicament, Iv. 807 

breaks uj) his camp, iv. 886 

visits West Point with Washing- 
ton, iv 887 
pecuniary assistance, iv. 842 
accompanies Washington, Iv. 847 
ad<lre>scs the Gatinafs grenadiers, iv. 875 
at Wlllhirasburz, Iv. &>8 
at Verplarvck's Point, iv. 44)4 
retrosp«»ct of, v. 180 
BocjiRKoucAVLD, Liancourt, and Louis 

XVI., V. 87 

Bockaway Bridge, Washington at, iv. 67 
Bocky Mount attacked by Sumner, Iv. 90 
BoDNKY, to advance against the Brit- 
ish, ill. 198 
BooRRS Col. Robert, the renegade, li. 865 
at Mamaroueck, 11. 866 
BoMii.LY, Sir Thomas, on Arnold's 

conduct, (note,) iv. 161 

Bose. ship of war, sails up the Hud- 
son, it. 260 
moves up near Fort Montgomery, il. 278 
and Phoenix retreat, IL 806 
Bosa, Major, capitulation of York- 
town, iv. 851 
BvoF.i.RY, Colonel, taken by Colonel 

Washin;rton. Iv. 204 

Bi'Bii, Dr. Benjamin, at Mercer's 

drnthb.'.], li. 515 

Ecs.sKi.i., LKMitonnnt Coldncl, takes 

command of Fort MitHin, iii. 309 

Buti.kix;b, Kdward. inomlwr of the 

hoard of war an<i ordnance, 11. 223 

on committee to confer with Lord 

Howe, II. 843 

clothed with dictatorial powers, iv. 29 

endeavors to rouse the militia, iv. 50 

to Washin^rton imploriug aid for 

South Car.dina. Iv. 207 

BuTLKDUE, John, judgo of supremo 

court, V. 29 

S. 

Sackvillk, Lord George, and General 

Lee, i. 416 

Bac Harbor, expedition against. ill. 65 

Saltonstai.i.. Coinmndore, C4»nvoys 

expedition a::;iinst Penobscot, iii. 511 
Sarutotra oce.iinied by Burgoyno, iii. 2t>4 
Sauoknt, ("olonel, estimate of St, 

C-lair's loss, v. 106 

Saf-noeum, Admiral, i. 299 

Bavajr»' Mountain. i, ISO 

Savannah bcblcged by D'EstaIng and 

Lincoln, Hi. 521 

besiejrurs repulsed. iii. 522 

killed and wounded. iii. 522 

SOAMMF.L, Colonel Alexander, mls- 

talio, ii. 838 

vljrilant guard over Andrd, iv. 144 

capture and death, iv. 858 



ScABOOTADi accompaniea the half- 
king, L 117 
arrives in camp, i. 125 
at Braddock's camp, L ITS 
taken by the French, i. 188 
his release, L 1S3 
Mm killed by mistake, L l&i 
remains true to the English, L 813 
accounts for Braddock's defeat, L 218 
opinion of British Mtldiera, L 21i3 
ScuuTLER, Philip, appointed major 

general, L 455 

sets out from Philadelphia, I. 4d5 

his origin and education, L 485 

in the old French war, L 456 

in the expedition against Tieonde- 

roga, L 486 

delegate to Congress, i. 486 

sympathy with Washington, L 486 

recollections with Lee, 1. 487 

letters from. 11. 84 

onlered to Ticonderoga, IL 41 

arri ves at Ticonderoga, U. 4i 

to Washington, picture of a fh>n- 

tierp<»st, 11. 49 

complaints to Washington, IL 44 

to Washington, iL 45 

to Washington on invasion of Can- 
ada, 11. 47 
repairs to Albany, 11. 47 
to Washington recommending the 

employment of savages, IL 51 

to Washington on the expedition 

to Quebec, •. 61 

returns to Ticonderoga, IL 5t 

illness, iL 51 

arrives at the Isle aux Noix, ii. 53 

Bends Allen and Brown to reconnoi- 
tre^ IL 5» 
skirmish before St John's, iL 59 
lnf<»rmatlon of the f«»rt, iL 60 
return to the Isle aux Noix, IL 60 
arrival of reinforcements, iL 60 
i>reparcs to invest St. John's, ii. 60 
illness, iL 61 
return to Ticonderoga, iL 61 
meets Colonel Warner, IL 61 
on Allen's imprudence, IL 6S 
to Wa^shington on his annoyances, IL 69 
to Washington on the Canada ex- 
pedition, IL 89 
to Congress on the conduct of 

troops, Ii. 100 

indignation, IL 100 

high-minded rebuke, IL 101 

intention to retire, IL 108 

to Conaress, IL liiS 

to Washington, IL 104 

annoyance from sectional preju- 
dice, IL 105 
to Washington on the disasters in 

Canad:i, ii. 163 

nnres reinforcements for Canada, iL 164 
beMcffes and captures Sir John 

Johnson, IL 165 

conduct applauded by C-ongrcss, IL 165 
prejudice agaln^L, IL 217 

demands a court of inquiry, IL 219 

question of conitnand with Gates, IL 275 
to Washington concerning the com- 
mand, iL 275 
arrives at Crown Point, IL 276 
at Tlconderoffu, IL 277 
returns to Albany, IL 27S 
question of command settled, IL 278 
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aends Mi^jor Pitcalrn forward, I. 

ftni><i8 ttt I>>xington, 1. 

enters Concord, i. 

retrvaU on IkMton, 1. 

hmnused by tho American^ L. 

r«infi»rcc(l by Lord Porcy, I. 

BiiiTif, Lieut. CoL Bamncl, cdmouuids 
Fort Mifflin, HI. 

receives thanlu of ConCTess, Hi. 

on the defence of Fort Mifflin, iii. 

diaabled, Iii. 

Toted a sword by Confrreais lit 

Smitu, Lieutenant, killed while 

bearing tlsmr, lit 

BMim, William, the historian, on 

Gage, I. 

flMmi, Chief Justice, William, on 

comnii»ion concerning Andr6, Iv. 
BMim, Williaiu 9., cooimiasioner to 

New York, Iv. 

Soldier's claims, L 

adjusted, ^noto,) i. 

South Carolina, Invasion of^ ill. 

condition and popnlation. It. 

•yniptoms of revolt, Ir. 

lower part described, ir. 

Spain and the MisAissippi, r. 

SrBciiT, Brisadier-Goncral, in com> 

iiiand of liur^f »ync's camp, tiL 

SrsMcxB, Joseph, 'appointea briga- 



480 
481 
482 
«» 
4.34 
4;^ 

29S 

297 
808 
8419 
810 

2SI 

8S5 

150 

424 

361 

869 

&28 

25 

88 

89 

8 

254 

4U 

13 

19 

85T 

203 



takes command of Tlcondenm, IlL 
announces the appearance of the 



64 



enemy, 



iU. 



dier ffcnerai, 1. 

offended on a question of rank, li. 

at Itoxbary, 11. 

at Harlem, ii. 

Spicks, Major, at Brandywine, liL 
Bpothwood, Colonel Alexander, 

forms Washington's ffuard, tlL 46 
Bpringlicld, N. J., American tror>pe 

at, Ir. 

flpht at, ir. 

burned by the British, Ir. 

Btami> Act projected, i. 

its posMise, i. 

flr>t Dppiisitioii to, i. 

pnparation.H to enforce It, L 

popular .-Imitation, i. 

rop«;alL'd, L 
BTAMHLA^^ Kin?, makes General 

iMVt h'\s aid-de-eainp, 1. 

firioniishi|) for General Lee, 1. 

Stan WIT, ('olonol, i. 

ttTAHK, •John, carries the alarm. i. 

arrives with troops from New 

liavon, i. 

to rrinfuroo Prc5cott, i, 

repulses Ocnerni Howe, i. 

arrivo* at Bunker's Hill, 1, 

anj'cd<»t«\ i. 

iiiainUiiiM his position, i. 

leads tho luivuncc guard, ii. 

at Bennin:;ton, iii. 

ap|K>al to his patriotism, Hi. 

at Benninifton. iii. 

nerves on hl> own responsibility, iii. 

insubor(Iinati(>n, iii. 

sallies out ani meets the enemy, iii. 

atraclis Baum, iii. 

di.'fi-ats liaum, ill. 

t4) I^ifaycito, Hi, 

forage in Westchester county, iv. 
Staten Island, British throwing up 

works, ii. 

tre:u;ht'ry of the people, 11. 
St. I'lair. Colonel, detached to 

Throe lUrera, U. 285 
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69 

71 
331 
»:» 
333 
.33^ 
339 
342 

41A 
417 
257 
^Yl 

461 
471 
473 
474 
474 
4M) 
4S2 
141 

\m 

175 
175 
175 
176 
17S 
lt9 
3<i2 
HI 

255 
255 



84 

to Schuyler on Burgoyne^ force. Hi. 96 
on drsperute atate of Ticonderoga, HI. 9S 
his garrison. Hi. 100 

evacuates Ticonderoga, Hi. lOS 

calls a council of war, lit 109 

evacuates Tlconden^ and Mount 

Independence, HI. 110 

his retreat, HL 110 

attacked by General Fraaer, HI. 115 

reaches Fort Eiiward, HL 117 

summoned to Con^n^sa, HL 134 

insinuations ag:iinat, Iv. 169 

in tho camp of tho PennaylraDlm 

mutineers, Ir. 217 

cent to reinforce Greene, Ir. SSS 

receives W^ashlnirton, Ir. 507 

at Washington's inauguration, Ir. 514 
commands Indian ex[ifdition, r. 83 

cautioned by Washington, r. 8S 

his army, Y. 99 

character and equipment, v. lOO 

on his march, r. 101 

desertions, v. lUl 

his encamnment, t. 102 

surprised oy Indians, r. 103 

conduct in the battle, r. 104 

flight of, y. 1U5 

reach Fort Jefferson, r. 100 

arrives at Fort Washington, v. 106 

asks for a court of Inquiry, T. 117 

resigns his commission, r. 113 

exculpated by House of Bepreeent- 
ativos, T. 119 

St. Clair, Sir John, precedes Brad> 

dock, L 158 

to Governor Morris, L 153 

engages waggons and horses, L 155 

hb wroth at Fort Cumberland, i. 162 

in tho advance to Fort Du^uesne, L 191 
orders Washington to Williams- 
burg. I. 276 
Steele, Sfrs. Elizabeth, and General 

Gnene, ir. 252 

Srcrii EN!4,Col. Adam, Joins Washington, 1. 1 06 

promoted by Washington, L 126 

with Washington, 1.211 

at Princeton, IL 445 

at the b.ittle of Germantown, iii. 2SI 

diAiiii9i>ed, iii. 326 

Steblino, Colonel, lands at Fort 

Wa.shlni;ton, 

at Princeton, 

mortally wounded, 

Strudkh, Baron, arriral in«camp, 

his history, 

to Wa-iihington, on his desire to 

serve America, 
proceeds to Congress, 
appointed inspector general, 
disciplines the army, 
anecdutfs of, 
character and habits, 
effect of his dlNcipline^ 
to prejiide over court of inquiry, 
commands in Virginia, 
opposes Arnold, 
at Vtirk, 

oblisri'd to withdraw, 
deceived by SimctHS 
opens second parallel before York- 
town, 
society of the Cincinnati, 



it. 422 

iL445 

Iv. 62 

8A4 

3>4 



Hi 
Hi 



ill 
iii 



s4 

iii. 3:<6 
iii. 3S7 
ill. S'i^ 
HL 3>!j 
iii. 430 
iv. 170 
Iv. 224 
iv. 226 
1V.2S5 
Iv. 290 
ir. 813 

ir. 874 
ir.425 
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At Washinjrton^s insuflnrntioiif iv. 514 

BTKTVNi}, General, JoinA Uates, iv. 93 

at the council of war, iv. 95 

at the battle of Camden, iv. 95 

taken charge of Morgan*! prlaon- 

era, iv. 24T 

at Guilford Court House, iv. 267 

orders a retroat, Iv, 26S 

Btbwabt, Captain, assists Braddock, i. 19S 
accompanies Bradduck, i. 200 

Stewart. Colonel, at Monmouth 
Court IIou>e, 
accompanieA Wayne, 

Btkwart, Colonel, at GailTord Court 

House, iv. 269 

Stickney, Colonel, at Benninjrton, iiL 17d 

Stiblino, Lord, in command at New 

York, il. 204 

report on the condition of the High- 
lands, li. 231 
moves a^inst Gonoral Grant, ii. 819 
holds hi Ml in check, ii. 3*20 
attacks CornwalHs, ii. 824 
•urrenders himself^ ii. 8*25 
exchan:^)*], ii 863 
resolves to entrap Roj^rs, ii. 3S6 
to cross at Kind's Ferrj, ii. 40*2 
crosses the Hudson, ii. 404 
fiills back on Trenton, ii. 453 
at Matouchin Church, iii. B3 
driven in by CornwalHs, iii. 63 
in favor of attacking Philadelphia, Iii. 821 
correspondence witn Wilkinson on 

the Conway letter, iii. 365 

appeases the honor of Wilkinson, iii. 871 
at Monmouth Court House, iii. 481 

encamps at the New Bridge, ill. 514 

unsuccessful descent on Staten 

Island, iv. 6 

retreats to Elizabethtown, iv. 6 

8t Johns Canada, expedition against, i. 446 
sarprLsed bv Arnold, i. 446 

General Schnvler appears before it, ii. 59 
invented by Montgomery, ii. &4 

its resistance, it 64 

capitulates it 92 

8t John's lAhind, landing of Sir Henry 

Clinton, iv. 28 

St. Leger, Colonel, to make a diver- 
sion, iii. 92 
Invests Fort Schuyler, Iii. 159 
summons it to surrender, iii. 161 
tries to intimidate the sarriaon, iii. 167 
makes regular approaches, ill. 168 
presses the siege, iii. 184 
obliged to decamp, 111.186 

St. Luc commands Indiana, iii. 150 

rejmtation, iii. 174 

St Lucia, expedition against. Hi. 478 

Stobo, Captain, left as hostage, i. iHd 

letter fri>m Fort Duquesne, L 142 

imprisoned in Quebec, L 149 

his escape, i. 149 

obtainH grant of land, (note), i. 869 

Stockwkli., Lieutenant, guides Col. 

Willett, ill 168 

Stoddart, Capt, and Wilkinson, ill. 868 

Stonington cannona<ied, ii. 72 

Stony Point, landing of the British, iii. 242 
being fortified, iii. 496 

taken by the British, iii. 497 

position of, iii. Mi 

garrison of, ilL 503 

plan of attack. Hi. 503 

stormed by the Americans, ill. 505 



killed and wounded, IiL 606 

conduct of the Americans, iiL 506 

evacuated and destroyed by the 

Americans, iiL 506 

fortified and garrisoned by the 
British, UL609 

St. Pierre, Chevalier Legardourde, 

reception of Washington, L 86 

gives Washington his reply to Got. 

Dinwiddle, L 89 

his reply to Governor Dinwiddle, L 100 
commands Canadians and Indians, L 820 
slain, L 228 

Stri.hger, Doctor, dismissed, iiL 87 

St. Simon, Marquis,lands witntroopa,iv. 846 
embarks hb troops, iv. 888 

Stuart, CoL, joins Lord Rawdon, iv. 824 
encamps on the Congarce, iv. 880 

moves to Eutaw Springs, iv. 868 

battle of Eutaw Springs, iv. 864 

decamps, iv. 868 

retreats to Monck's Comer, iv. 869 

Stuart, Doctor, to Washington on 

sectional interests, ▼. 58 

to Washington on ceremonials, r. 68 

Stuart, Gilbert, portrait of Wash- 
ington, (appendix,) i. 608 

Sugar Hill commands Ticonderoga, Hi. 108 
fortified by the BritUh, ilL 109 

Sugar House, iiL 28 

Sulgrave, *• Washington's Manor," 

described, L 18 

Sullivan, General, under Mi^jor Gen- 
eral Lee, iL 19 
sent to Portsmouth, ii. 78 
despatched to New York, ii. 204 
despatched to Canada, ii. 209 
takes command, IL 284 
to Washington, hopefUl, iL 286 
mistakes the enemy's force, iu 288 
to Wa.<ihington on Thompson's ex- 

peditlon, iL 28S 

retreats, iL 240^ 

Joined by Arnold, 11. 240 

embarks for Crown Point, iL 241 

requests leave of al>sence, iL 377 

tenders his resignation, IL 280 

in temporary command, iL 810 

reconnoitres, iL 890 

retreats, iL 821 

taken prisoner, IL 883 

at Vealtown, ii. 458 

hastens to Join Washington, IL 468 

Joins Washington. iL 463 

ordered to advance and charge, ii. 480 
attacks Trenton, iL 488 

at Morristown, Hi. 4 

behind the Sourland Hills, HL 80 

to advance to the Highlands, ilL 86 

Joins Washington, ilL 195 

attempt to surprise the enemy. Hi. 195 
at Brandywine. HL 2ii5 

at the battle of Germantown, HL 254 
describes Washington at German- 
town, HL 2S7 
to attack Rhode Island, iii. 4.'^2 
moves from Providence, HL 454 
occupies abandoned works, HL 454 
before NewiM)rt, HL 456 
at Honey man 8 Hill, HL 457 
protest agaln.st D'Estaing's pro- 
ceeding to BoAton, HL 459 
general order on the departure of 

the French tleet, iii. 459 

retreats to Batt's Hill, HL 461 
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coromnnds expedition aoiliist the 

Indians, iiL 403 

IwUle at Newtown, iiL 493 

laya the Indian coantrj waste, iiL 4U8 
thanked by Omfrress, iiL 494 

retires from the servico, iiL 494 

Ilaniilton's talent for finance, iv. 2:t7 

Solliran'a Island furtilied, IL 288 

battle of. iL 290 

bravery of troops, IL 291 

British .iccoiint, iL 291 

deficiency of powder, IL 292 

enemy repulsod, IL 293 

loss of the Americana, IL 293 

BimxKR, Gen., atEutaw Springs, It. 865 
gives wa V, !▼. 8d6 

BuMTKR. Thomas, character and ser- 

Tices, It. 89 

chosen leader, It. 90 

Attacks the British At Boeky 

Mount, It. 90 

faccessful attack on Hangins 

Bock, It. 90 

sends to Qates for reinforcements, Iv. 94 
reduces redoubt on the W^ateree, It. 97 
surprised by Tarloton, It. 99 

again in the field. It. 198 

menaces the British posts. It. 19S 

fight at Black Stock llill. It. 199 

detached to scour the country. It. 824 
pursues Colonel Coatea, It. 826 

attack on Colonel Coates, iv. 829 

r^oins Greene, It. 830 

8cTUCBLANi>, Major, commands at 

Paulus Uo<)k, ilL 618 

Btmokos, Colonel, joins Stark, Ui. 177 



T. 

Talbot, Captain, at Fort Mifflin, iiL 809 
wounded, iiL 81U 

Talljsvkand and the American en- 

Toys, V. 2S7 

amicbhic overtures, v. H(>4 

Tallmadgk, Major, and Andre, iv. 125 
escorts Audro to the Bobinson 

ll'iuse, iv. 139 

fucinati-d by Andre, iv. 140 

tconvt-rsjitlon with Andro, iv. 141 

predicts AndrO's fate, iv. 142 

to Colimd Webb, commiserating 

Andru, It. 149 

account of Andro's execution, iv. 157 

successful exploit. It. ISI 

Tanaciiakissox, a Seneca chief, L bi 

accompanir^ Washington to the 

French jtN>st. L 81 

letter u> VVashinpton, L 116 

prei>ari-s for battle, i. 122 

opinion of white men*s warfare, L 138 
hb death, L 139 

Tarlkton, Lieutenant Colonel Ba- 

nastre, on the exi>edition to South 

Carolina, iv. 25 

description of. iv. 28 

obtains hor^'S for his dragoons, iv. 2S 
joins Gent-ral Patterson, I v. 48 

euq)ri.s»'s General llugvr's camp, iv. 52 
surj>ri$(.'s Americans at Laneuu's 

Ferry, Iv. 54 

Kursue5 Colonel Baford, iv. 56 

utchory at Waxhaw, iv. 58 

bb excnsi', iv. 59 

pursues Humter, It. 9S 



surprises Bnmter, 
in quest of Marion, 
fight at BhMsk Stock HOI, 
sent in quest of Morgan, 
at Paoolet. 

battle of the Cowpens, 
detached to Beattlo's Ford, 
surprise at Tarrant's Tavern, 
recruiting expe<lltion, 
recalled to Hillsborough, 
skinnbih with Lee, 



i^Virgtnia, 
smrmi 



It. M 

iT.19T 
It. 199 
1V.S85 
It. 886 
It. 289 
lv.849 
It. 851 
It. 860 
It. 868 
It. 866 
It. 818 
ish with the French, It. 860 

Tarrant's Tavern, nUlitla surprised by 

Tarleton, It. 851 

T ASH. Colonel, ordered to FIshkill, IL 871 
Tate, Captain, under Morgan, Iv. 806 

Taxation of American colonies, L 889 

Tkm Broeck, General, iiL 188 

arrives on the field, UL 857 

Tkrmant, M., inspector, IIL 886 

Tbrmat, Chevalier de, to cemmand 

French fittet. It. 88 

arrives at Newport, It. 75 

Tuayer, commands Fort Mifflin, IiL 800 

OTacuates the Fort, ilL 810 

Thlcketty Bun, 3raddock encamps at, L 187 

TuoMAB, John, appointed brigadier 

general, L 455 

couinmnds the right wing; L 468 

fortifies Koxbury Neck, IL 6 

offended on a question of rank, IL IS 
atBoxbury, IL 19 

sets out for Dorchester Ileights, U. 1S5 
nrinforcud, IL 189 

oommanfls in Canada, IL 801 

Eroniution, li. 808 

ead-quarters at Albany, iL 808 

arrivcji at Quebec, IL 818 

sends a fire-ship, IL 814 

prepares to retreat, iL 214 

at Point Deschambault, IL 216 

rotreats to the mouth of the Borel, iL 884 
illness and death, iL 884 

TuoMpnoN, Brig. Gen., despatched to 

Canaiia. ii. 209 

at the month of the Sorol, IL 284 

preparing to retreat, iL 835 

captured at Three ICivers, IL 339 

Thompson, Cot, at Sullivan^s Island, iL 289 
repulses Sir Uenry Clinton, iL 293 

receives thanks or Congress, iL 294 

Three Mile Bun, skirmish at, iiL 828 

Thnws Neck, position oi, ii. 877 

landing of the British, iL 878 

Ticonderoga, to bo reduced, i. 265 

dismantliHi, L 298 

exi>edition against, L 441 

surprised by Ethan Allen, L 414 

strength oi'^garris<>n, iL 48 

preparations for defence, iL 403 

threuU-ned, iiL 81 

approach of Burgoyne, lii. 96 

thickening alarms iiu 97 

enemy advancing, IiL 99 

evacuated, iiL 102 

Burgoyne fortifies Mount Hope, iiL 107 
invested, iiL 107 

c«>minan(lcd by Sugar Hill, iii. 103 

evacuati>d, iiL 110 

effects of evacuati >n, iiL 117 

surprL*ed by Coioru-l Brown, iii. 288 

evacuated by th.) Itriiinh. iiL 876 

TiLGJiMAK, Colonel Tench, on Gen- 
eral Lee, IL 888 
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riral generftlabij), li. 897 

enemy Rt Dobb's Ferry, it 4u0 
to R. B. Livingston, relative to 

Greene, ii. 426 

Washinjrtnn's aide-de-camp, tii. 5 

Wasliinston's festive gayety, iv. 474 

deatJi of; iv. 4S0 

Tilly, M. de, detached to the Chesa- 
peake, iv. 280 
fnilnre of the enterprise, iv. 281 

TowxsE.vD, Brigadier, in the expedi- 
tion to Quebec, 1. 294 
sent a^ain^t Montcalm, i. a02 
in command, t. 802 
advances to meet Do Bougainville, i. 803 
and General Lee, 1. 416 

Travelling in 1756, 1.227 

Treasurv, secretary of the, importance 

of the post, v. 25 

Tbeat, Capt, killed at Fort Mifflin, iii. 809 

Treaty with France, Iii. 897 

ratified by Congress, iii. 400 

reioicini» in the United SUtea, UL 400 

with England (Jay's), v. 227 

debated in the Senate, y. 22S 

ratmed, r. 229 

nnblic ontcry against, v. 280 

Vashington concerning, y. 282 

Tkxnt, Captain William, sent to ex- 
postulate with the French, 1. 74 
returns home unsncceesfiil, i. 74 
despatched to the frontier, L 101 
hisoehavior. LllO 

Trenton, in command of CoL Bahl, IL 470 

projoctod attack on, 11. 474 

alarm at an outpos^ IL 479 

march of American troops, ii. 480 

picket driven in, U. 4SI 

the attack, ii. 4-S2 

surrender of the TIessiana, ii. 465 

number of prisoners, ii. 485 

rRipLiET, Cnptain, under Morgan, iv. 206 

Troup, Msijor, iii. 61 

Truman, Captain, with General St 

Clair, v. 102 

TaiTMBi'LL. Colonel John, portraits 

of Washington (Appendix), i. 502 

a{dc-<ic-camp to Wasningtoo, ii. 15 

his dutiu:), ii. 15 

selects site for a fort, ii. 277 

arrives from Enrope, v. 48 
lues-Hoge from Lafityette to Wash- 

ingt«in, v. 48 

Trumbull, Jonathan, patriotism, ii. 11 

to Washington, li. 11 

ask» nrotrction for New London, ii. 21 
to Washingtitn, on desertion of 

Connecticut troops, ii. 109 

aids General Lee, ii. 147 

concerning Schuyler and Gates, ii. 2S0 

patriotism of; iii. 130 

TuuMBULL, Joseph, appointed com- 
missary general, ii. 19 
to Gati^s concernins Schuyler, li. 2S0 
to Gates concerning Lee, ii. 875 
accusing Schuyler, lit 86 
resigns, ill. 186 

Tryox, Governor, absent in England, i. 492 

in New York harbor, i. 493 

reception in New York, 1. 494 

letter concerning, li. 205 

in New York bay, li. 2»)7 

conspiracy in New York, ii. 243 

olTers bounty to recruits, IL 244 

on colonial loyalty (no:e) IL 250 



conducts an expedition against 

Danbury, HL 49 

lands at Canepo mil, iiL 49 

destroys Danbury, UL 09 

commences the retreat, ilL C2 

intrenched at Kidgefleld, iiL 68 

roaches Canepo Hill, ItL 68 

sends Lord North's bills to Wash- 
ington, UL 898 
commands expedition against Con- 
necticut, lit. 499 
lands near New Haven, iiL 489 
takes New liaven, ilL 500 
destroys Fairfield, iiL 600 
devastates Norwalk, ilL 600 
TuppER, Colonel, attacks the Bose 

and Pbcsnix, iL 299 

bravery of the Americans, iL 299 

Turtle Bay cannonaded, iL 869 

TuTTLB, Key. Joseph F., anecdotes, 

(note) ly. 6 



V. 



United Colonies, 



L460 



T. 

Yalley Forge, march to, iiL 889 

disposition of the army, ilL 888 

condition of the troops, iiL 87T 

described bv British historian, iiL 877 
amount of American troops, UL 404 

Yak Braam, Jacob, Washington's 

fencing mast<'r, L t6 

accompanies Washington as inter* 

preter, L 76 

made captain, L 105 

recommended by Washington for 

promotion. 1. 128 

treats with the French, L 185 

left as hostage, L 188 

accus(>d of treachery, L 187 

imprisoned in Quebec, L 149 

escape and recapture, L 149 

sent to England, L 149 

obtains grant of land, i. 869 

to Washington, relating his history. Iv. 450 
Yan Cortlaxdt, Pierre, to General 

Lee, iL 148 

f patriotic zeal, ii. 871 

amily (note), iL 974 

Joins Scbayler, UL 167 

Ya.v Kensselabb, General, drives 

back the marauders, iy. 171 

Yan Sciiaick, Colonel, UL 101 

expedition against the Onondagna, UL 499 

Ya:* Wart, Isaac, and Andre, Iv. 121 

and the death of Andro, iv. 169 

Yarick, Colonel, in correspondence 

with Schuyler, UL 224 

fears Burgoyne will decamp, IiL 825 

to Schuyler, on Burgoyne's sur- 
render, UL 970 
Yarnum, General, UL 86 
reinforces Washington, UL 891 
at lied Bank, iii. 808 
on the destitution of the troops, UL 884 
meets Washington, iv. 484 
Yauohax, General, to move np tha 

Hudson, UL 248 

expedition np the Hndson, UL 487 
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Teiuuigo, L8S 

YisaBsrNKS, Count <1c, prediction con> 

oeraing the American colonies, i. SOS 
on the battle of Germant(»wn, liL 29u 
lulidCA tlie liberaliun ot Cant. As- 
gill. ir. 897 

Yermont a'lmitted into the Union, t. b7 
Yernlanck's Pi^inL landing of the Brit- 
ish, iii. 341 
fort erected on, ilL 496 
YUliers, Captain de, sallies firom Fort 

Dnqucsne, i. 182 

his account of the aflkir at Great 
Mouiiow!), 1. 140 

YncoRNT. Enrl St., in the expedition 

SKainst Qucbi'c, L 294 

YiOMBNiL, General, the Baron de, cm* 

barlct^d, iv. 2S3 

to storm a redoubt, iv. 874 

oarrics the redoubt^ ir. 877 

Ylrginia divided into military dis- 
tricts, L 64 
House of Burges!«es convened, L 102 
Tote thanks to Washington and his 

ofllccrs. ' i. 187 

grant £20,000 for the public aer- 

Tice, L 145 

recruitSf their appearance and disci- 
pline, i. 171 
troops, effective mode of fightinar, L 196 
Iie»ri»laturu, reform the militia 

lawn, 1224 

Assembly, vote measures of relief^ i. 286 
troops, fnllant conduct, i. 2S6 

aristocratical days, L 812 

BtyU of living, i. 818 

love of horses, i. 818 

estate, a little empire, L 815 

Legiblature, their proceedings L 858 

sy 111 path v with the patriots of New 

En;;Iunt1, i. 853 

addn'NS t«) the kinsr, i. 853 

di.vHolvcMi by Lord Botetourt, i. 854 

adjourn to u i>rivuti; bou50, i. 854 

Peyton Kun<loli»h moderator. i. 354 

pledge thems«?lve.<« not to use or im- 
port taxed British guods, i. 854 
public discontuntis i. 800 
Board orc-onimis.sionorfl, L 861 
renewed i>ublio irritation, L 371 
Legihluturo, ctiil the Karl of Dun- 
more to account, I. 872 
prorogued by the governor, i. 372 
convened, 1. 872 
corresponding committee, I. 872 
aristocracy, {. 38i) 
Leiriftlatufc in scshiun, i. 8S1 
splendid opening, L 8Sl 
indignation at tiio Boston port bill, i. SSI 
protest asraiust obnoxious acts of 

Parliament, 1, 8Sl 

i^>point a day of fasting and prayer, 1. 8S1 
ditwulvcd, i. 8S2 

ai^ourn to the Baleigh tavern, i. 8S2 

resolutions, i. 3S2 

recommond a General Congress, i. SS'i 
meeting called, L 3i>4 

military preparations, i. 421 

siMzond convention at Bichmond, i. 425 
in combustion, i. 48S 

troops <lescribed, ii. 21 

■bariMhooting, ii. 21 

General Assembly ol^ conduct to- 
ward Gates, iv. 202 
aefencolesu state, iv. 224 



Assemb y, reception of Washinf- 

ton. It. 450 

appropriation to Washington, iv. 463 

Van Dxciiow, Major, and CoL Bahl, ii. 471 

mortally wounded, iL 48C 



If. 

Wadwoxtix, Colonel, resigns, iv. 8 

Wain WOOD, Mr., Intercepts a treason- 
able letter, ii T8 
Walcott, Col., referee for exchange 

of prisoners, iiL 15 

Waldkcksks join General Howe, iL 887 
Walbb, Judge, on the bombardment 

of Boston, U. 80 

Walker, Capt, interprets for Steu- 
ben, iiL 887 
Walkkk, Thomas, and General Pres- 

cott, (note,) iL 114 

Wallace, Captain, piratical reputa- 
tion, iL 73 
harasses Rhode Island, IL 183 
before New York. iL 260 
Wallace, Sir James, to go up the 

Uudson, iii. 248 

Walpolb, Horace, opinion of Wach- 
- ington, L 186 

anecdotes of Braddock, L 152 

satirical remark on Braddock*8 de- 
lav, L 190 
on Granville, L 883 
on Lord Botetourt, L 851 
and Horatio Gates, i. 422 
on Burgoyne's plays, iL 4 
conoerning General Gago, iL 79 
on Lord Howe. iL 200 
Walpole, Sir Kobert, on American 

t.txation. L 829 

Wando, works thrown up, iv. 51 

Warp, Artcmas, nominated general 

utncer, 1. 420 

c«)muiands American camp, L 441 

his services, L 441 

sustained in Congress, i. 453 

api>ointcd major general, L 454 

clucte<l second in command, L 455 

h«>ad-<^uarters at Cambridge, i. 461 

disposition of troops L 463 

doubts the exjiedlencv of occupy- 
ing Charlestown Heights, L 463 
reinforces Prescott, L 471 
commands right wing, !L 19 
enters Boston, IL 196 
Ward, Henry, transmits treasonable 

letter to General Greene, IL 73 

Warner, Suth, Kthan Allen's Lien- 
tenant, L 449 
in the expedition against Ticondo- 

roga, L 443 

surprises Crown Point, i. 446 

repairs to (>>ngresH, ii. 89 

repairs to New Y(>rk Convention, ii. 89 
elected Lieutenant Colonel, ii. 45 

arrives at camp, iL 61 

detached to intercept relief^ ii. 64 

attacks General Carleton, ii. 9*i 

in St. Clair's retreat, IiL 115 

at Manchester, ill. 155 

Joins Stark, iiL 176 

arrives at the scene of action, iiL 130 

Warren, Dr. Joseph, member of 

Committee of Safety, L 429 

gives the alarm, L eSO 
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arrives ft-om Boston 

doubts the expediencj of occnpj- 
Ing Cliarlestown Heights, 

arrives at the heifchts, 

noblo conduct, 

declines the command, 

death, 

I)ubllc loss, 
nASiiiNOToK, modifications of the 

name, 
WABiiiNGTON, Angustino, father of 
George, born, 

marrios Jane fiutlcr, and afterwards 
Mary Bail, 

his death, 
Washi^oton, George, gencalog7of, 

birth of, 

the house of his boyhood, 

his early education, 

his martial spirit, 

school exercises, 

physical strength, 

his c^)de of murals and manners, 

influence of soldier's tales, 

obtains a midshipman's warrant, 

relinquished on his mother's remon- 
strance and returns to school, 

studies and exercises, 

school-boy passion, 

attempts at poetry, 

appearance and character at six- 
teen, 

letters to friends, 

engaged as surveyor, 

expedition beyond the Blae Bidge, 

life in the wilderness, 

completes his surveys and retoms 
home, 

appointi'd public surveyor. 

appointed adjutant general, 

prepares himself for his new duties, 

accompanies Lawroncd to the West 
Indies, 

arrives at Barbadoes, 

witnesses a dramatic performance 
for the fir?<t time, 

attacked with smalUpox, 

recovery, 

returns to Virginia, 

appointed executor of his brother 
Lawrence's will, 

chohen to negotiate with the In- 
dians, 

bis instructions, 

departs on his mission, 

arrives at Wills' Creek, 

meets Mr. Gi.'^t, whom he engages, 

his description of the c«)untry, 

invites Sningi.% chief of tho Dela- 
wares to the council at Loptown, 

arrives at Lo^stown. 

interview with the half-kins, 

meets the Indians in council, 

first lesson in Indian diplomacy, 

setit out for tiie French post, 

arrives at Venango, 

meets Captain Joncaire, 

at supper with Joncaire, 

sets out from Venansro, 

reaches the French fort, 

his re.ce|>tion, 

communication with tho French 
ofllcers, 

t ikes observations of the fort, iic^ 

prepares to return. 



L4&6 

L463 
i.475 
L475 
1. 4T5 
i.480 
L4Sd 

L 13 

1. 17 

I. 17 

i. 22 

1. 1 

I. 17 

L 19 

1. 20 

L 20 

i. 24 
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25 


L 


28 


L 


29 


i. 


80 


t 


80 


1. 


81 


L 


81 


L 


82 


L 


85 


i. 


85 


L 


87 


L 


89 


L 


40 


I 


48 


i. 


44 


L 


65 


L 


65 


1. 


6C 


L 


66 


L 


66 


I. 


67 


I. 


67 


L 


63 


L 


70 


i. 


75 


L 


75 


1. 


75 


I 


76 


i. 


76 



I. 77 

I. 77 
i. 78 



i. 


78 


1. 


79 


1. 


60 


i. 


81 


L 


82 


i. 


Si 


1. 


88 


i. 


85 


1. 


85 


1. 


86 


i. 


87 


i. 


88 


i. 


S9i 



receives the reply of the Chevalier 

de St Pierre to Gov. Dinwiddle, 1. 69 
reaches Venaneo, i. 9t 

sets out from Venango homeward, L 93 
severe cold, travel on foot, i. 93 

arrives at Murdering Town, t. 93 

engages an Indian guide to Shanno- 

pins Town, i 94 

treachery of the guide, i. 95 

cro6.v;s the Alleghany Biver, im- 
minent peril, L 97 
arrives at Frazier'8, L 98 
appeases tho anger of Qneen Ali- 

quipjKi, 
reaches Williamsburg, 



L 
i. 



•8 

e, I. 99 

his conduct through the expedition, i. 99 

L104 
L104 



made lieutenant colonel, 

on recruiting service, 

sets out with two companies to the 

fork of the Ohio, 
toilful march to Wills' Creek, 
calls a council of war, 
writes to Governor Dinwiddle, 
at little Meadows, 
arrives at the Youghiogeny River, 
remonstrates against tho insufficient 

his motives of action, 

explores the river in a canoe, 

letter from the half-king, 

rumors of advanclncr French, 

takes a position at the Great Mea- 
dows, 

intc'rview with the half-king. 

surprises tho French, 

letters to Governor Dinwiddle, 

expects to be attacked, 

his military excitement, 

whistling of bullets, 

to Croghan for supplies, 

to Governor Dinwiddle In behalf 
of Van Braam, 

to Governor Dinwiddio in reference 
to Captain Mackay's company, 

delivers presents tu the Inclians, 

receives the name of Connotauca- 
riua, 

to Governor Dinwiddle about 
French prisoners, 

to Governor Dinwiddle concerning 
Capt. Mackay, 

resumes his march to Bedstone 
Creek, 

retreats, 

reaches Great Meadows, 

strengthens Fort Necessity, 

descried by the Indians, 

attacked by French and Indiana, 

capitulates to the French, 

destroys military stores, 

returns to Williamsburg, 

receives a vote of thanks, 

to William Fairfax about Croghan 
and Montour, 

rejoins his regiment, 

from Governor Dinwiddle ordering 
an advance to Wills' Creek, 

his objections to tho project, 

leaves the service, 

is urged by Governor Sharpe to 
continue, 

his reply, 

visits nis mother, 

takes up his abode at Mount Ver- 
non, 



1.105 
1.106 
i. 109 
LllO 
LllS 
L118 

i.lU 
L115 
i. 115 
L116 
L116 

i. 116 
1.11T 
1.118 
LlSl 
i.123 
1.128 
i. 128 
i. 125 

i.lS6 

L12T 
L128 

1.188 

i. 189 

1.180 

i. 180 
I. m 
i. 133 
188 
188 
184 
185 
1.186 
1.187 
1.137 
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1.145 
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anectlute, 

hi* new ploagta, 

fox-hunting, 

huntinjr dinners, 

hunting memoranda, (note,^ 

fidhini; and shooting, 

defliint oystcrmoii, 

duck hhootin;?, 

clia<jtiflcs a poacher, 

aquatic recreations, 

visits to Annapolia, 

amusements, 

danoinp, 

donu'>tlc life, 

f»rojoct to drain Dismal Swamp, 
n the House of BurResses, 

Stamp Act discussed, 

to Fruncis Dandridgo on the Stamp 
Act, 

management of his estite, 

con<luct towards his wife's son, 

letters to London agents, 

on lh«* Stamp Act, 

life at Mount Vernon, 

to Geo. Mason on non-iroportatioD, 

introduces resolutions oi nou-use 
and importation, 

on Botetourt, 

expedition to the Ohio, 

arrives at Fort Pitt, 

meets Colonel Cro^han, 

interview with Indian cblefr, 

enibarlws on the Ohio, 

voyaife <lown the river, 

lands at Min^rotown 

arrives at Captema Creek 

visits Kia^huta, a Seneca sachem 

encamps at the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha, 

visited by an old nachem, 

escape at Bnuldock's defeat, 

return home, 

to Colonel Mu.^e, 

attends the Assemblr, 

friendly relations with Lord Dun- 
more, 

affliction at the death of Miss Custis, 

guardianship of John Parke Custis, 

6pi)os4.'d to premature marriage, 

accompanies John P. Custis to 
New York, 

to President Cooper, 

to Jonathan Boucher on prematuro 
trnvil. (n<»te,| 

to Benedict Calvert on premature 
marriage, (note.) 

Intimacy with Lord Dnnmore, 

attends meeting at Williamsburg, 

presides at a political meeting, 

cliainnan of committee on resolu- 
tion.1, 

to Bryan Fairfax on a petition to 
the Tlirone, 

reports patriotic resolutions, 

deU'trate to General Convention, 

to Fairfax, 

<»n non-importation, 

present? resolutions to the conven- 
titm, 

enthusiasm, 

delesrate to the General Congress, 

to Bryan Fairfax, 

sets out for Philadelphia, 

daring prayer In the General Con- 
gress, 



L81T 
1.818 
L819 
L819 
L819 
L820 
L820 
L820 
L820 
L821 
1.821 
L822 
1.822 
L822 
L823 
1.884 
1.884 

1.886 
L8d7 
1.887 
L888 
L842 
L847 
L84S 

1.854 
1.860 
1.861 
1.861 
1.868 
L8&t 
1.865 
1.865 
L866 
1.866 
1.867 

L86S 
1.868 
1.869 
1.869 
1.870 
1. 872 

1.878 
L873 
L874 
1.875 

L875 
L875 

L876 

1.876 
I. 8S8 
1.883 
L8S7 

L8S7 

1. a<iS 
I. 88S 
1.890 
1.890 
1.892 

1.892 
1.892 
L892 
L898 
L807 

L401 



to Captain Mackenzie on Independ- 
ence, L 406 
returns to Mount Yemen, L 4^ 
reviews military companies, 1. 423 
visit of Lee and Gates, 1. 423 
fox-hunting, 1. 485 
attends convention at Richmond, L 435 
one of a committee to prepare fbr 

^var, L 4H 
offers to command a company, L 426 
concerning the retreat from Con- 
cord, L 486 
hears of the aflUr at Lexington, L 488 
to George William Fairfax, 1. 489 
hoi>es of a reconciliation, L 448 
chairman of committees on mill- 

tanr affair^ L 450 

urged as commander-in-chief, L 45t 

modestv, 1, 453 

opposeo, L 458 

elected commander-ln-chlel^ 1. 454 

acceptance, L 454 

to his wife, L 466 

to his brother, L 45T 

receives his commission, L 457 

beau ideal of a commander, i. 458 

sets out from Philadelphia, 1. 485 

harmony with Schuyler, 1. 436 

news of the battle of Bunker's Hill, L 488 
determines to intmst Schuyler 
with the command of New York, 1. 498 



at Newark, 

reply to President Livingstones 

address, 
instructions to General Schuyler, 
leaves New York, 
at the American camp, 
effi'Ct of personal appearance, 
to Governor Trumbull, 
portraits of, (Appendix,) 
takes command of the army, 
visits the American posts, 
at Prospect Hill, 
reconnoitres the British posts, 
opinion of American troops, 
to the President of Congress, 



L496 

L494 
L495 
L495 
L486 
1.496 
L498 
L499 



requests a supply of money, 
advises hunting 



the 



ii. 
11. 
IL 
IL 

a 

IL 



shirts for 

trooi)S, IL 
apology for Mas.sadiusetts troops, 11. 

head-quarters, (note,) li. 

style of living in camp. 11. 

frfendsidp for Joseph Reed, IL 

summons council of war, 11. 

improves the defences, IL 

compliments Gen. Putnam, 11. 

distribution of the army, IL 

resi»ect for religion, IL 

declines to detach troops, 11. 

reply to Gen. Assembly of Mass. IL 

reply to liov. of Conn. IL 

distresses Boston, li. 

scarcity of powder, IL 

to Gov. Cooke, IL 

arrival of supplies, IL 

poverty in ammunition, IL 
correspondence with Gen. Gage on 

the treatment of prisoners, 11. 
confines British officers in Jail, 11 
revokes the order, IL 
to Schuyler recommending patlence,iL 
reception of Indians, li. 
tu Schuyler, IL 
to Schuvler recommending the at- 
tack o^ Quebec, tL 
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ii. 


6S 


ii. 


61 


IL 


61 


11. 


61 


ii. 


62 


ii. 


ftS 


11. 


69 


ii. 


73 


11. 


75 


11. 


77 


11. 


64 



fkidcavors to bring on an engage- 
ment, IL 53 
on thu reluctance of the British to 

fn;:agtf, ii, 64 

apprulu'ii6ion of a winter's campaign,!!. 55 
suinmuns a council, ii. 55 

t<i President uf Congress, IL 56 

detjkcbf s troops for the expedition 

aj;ain>t Canada, IL 56 

to Arnold ou the oondact of the ex- 
pedition, Ii. 53 
to Arnold concerning Lord Chat- 
ham's »on, 
opinion of Oen. "Woostcr, 
concern at Schuyler's illness, 
to Schuyler concerning Arnold, 
■ollcituile for Arnold, 
on Allen's imprudence, 
to Schuyler about Arnold, 
treasonable letter, 
orders the cquinment of rcfscis, 
on the destruction of Falmouth, 
measures of retaliation, 
to Gov. Trumbull on the seizure of 

Tories, ii. 84 

orders Gen. Sullivan to seize publlo 

enemies, IL &4 

want of artillery and ordnance 

stores, II. 85 

to tlic l*rcs. of Congress on the re- 

enliittment of troops, it 86 

to the same on the want of public 

spirit, il. 87 

to Kecd, 11. 87 

confidence in Arnold, IL 05 

to Schuyler on Arnold and the con- 
quest of Canada, 11. 102 
to Schuyler on his reslfinlng, IL 1^ 
summnns a council to provide for 

defonee of the lines, 11. 107 

to Gov. Trumbull on the desertion 

of Connecticut troops, 11. lOS 

arrival of c.iptured munitions, ii. 109 

orders rotonition i)fpillaj:e, ii. 110 

to Gen. Howe on the treatment of 

Kili.m Allen, 11. Ill 

to Cun„'rc.>h concerning Allen, 11. 113 

to Levi Allen. 11.114 

prepares to bombard Boston, ii. 115 

•orr(>i>ondeuco with Lund Wash- 

ingt..n, ii. 118 

ftsks Mrii. Washington to Join him 

at r.in>r». ii. 119 

to Lurid VVajihinsfonon his affairs, il. 119 
directions concerning Mount Ver- 
non, 11. 120 
to llt<.'d on invitations to dinner, 11. 121 
attentions to (.icneral Court, 11. 122 
relieved from his perplexity, II. 122 
relifriou.s <luiies, il. 122 
quelle a br.iwl, II. 124 
to Arntild concorninj; capture of 

guebee, 11. 131 

on Lord Duninorc, 11. 1;;2 

to (iov. Cookoon Lee's proceedings 

In Rhode Island, 11. 135 

anptals lo the soblicrs' patriotism, il. 180 
clieerinir news from Canada, 11. 1:^7 

Btren^rlh of the army, il. l;iS 

to ICeeil on the critical state of the 

army, il. 13'? 

anxious viu'iLs, to Ileed, ii. 139 

to lUed concerning attack on Bos- 
ton, 11. 140 
A-om Knox, iL 1 10 



apprehensions for the safety of N.T.,iL 144 

authorizes I^e to carry out his plans,iL 146 
despatches from Schuyler, iL 151 

to Schuyler on the death of Mont- 
gomery, iL 164 
solicitude about New York, iL 166 
to Lee relative to Tories, IL 170 
to Lee on Capt Parker's paasirlty, ii. 171 
anxiety to att.-ick Boston, 11. 175 
to Keed, confliientlaL, ii 17S 
to Kec<l in favor of attacking Boaton,iL 179 
proposes an attack in coancil, ii. 179 
arrival uf Knox, iL ISO 
active measures, iL 1^ 
public gloom, il. ISl 
plan of operations, ii. Ifii 
fortifles Dorchester Ilclsrhts, IL 1S6 
effect on the enemy of the fortlflca- 

tion of Dorchester llcightt, iL 18S 

address to his troops, iL 1S9 

communication from the "select 

men " of Boston, ii. 19t 

enters Boston, IL 196 

on Howe's retreat, IL 196 

throws up works on Fort UlU, iL 197 
national applause, iL 19S 

receives a vote of thanks — gold 
medal commemorative of the 
evacuation of Boston, iL 

on the destination of the BritUh, IL 
to Lee on his appointment to com- 
mand the Southern Department, IL 
on the character of Lee, IL 

sends detachments to New York, iL 
arrives at New York, iL 

to the committee of safety, iL 

occupations, iL 

to Congress on the defence of Can- 



aila and New York, IL 

secret designs of the enemy, IL 

to Schuyler on affairs in Canada, iL 

to Schuyler on charges against, il. 

sends (iutos to Con;j:ress, 11. 

summoned before Congress, IL 

ceneral order©, IL 

instructions to Putnam, IL 

leaves New York, iL 

guest of lliincock, IL 

conferences witli Congress, ii. 

c<Mif'erences with George Clinton, IL 

affairs in Canada, ii. 

to Schuyler concerning Indians, ii. 

to Augustine — blootly prospects, iL 

reconnoitres Kinirsbridge, IL 

reply to Sulliv.an. IL 

to C<»ngro.»'S on Sullivan, IL 

conspiracy in New York, il. 

arrival of ilriti>h trooiw*, ii. 

general orders, ii. 
culls upon the troops to prepare for 

a momentous c<mflict, 11. 
concerning Amboy and Staten 

Island, IL 
Joy at the declaration of independ- 

IL 



once, 
causes it to be road at the head of 

each bri^rade, IL 

censures the destruction of the 

statue of Georjre 111. ii. 

to Clinton on the safety of the 

lil;;hlandH, iL 

advises precautions against the 

Tories, iL 

British recognition of his rank, iL 
receives Col, Patterson, iL 
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declines the letter to George Wash- 

Inarton, Esq., il. 2C9 

conduct applauded, IL 270 

sectional jfalousics, IL 2^0 

on Coonoctieut liji^ht-hone, ii. 2^ 

tu Guv. Trumball on the Connecti- 
cut trooji.s il. 2S4 
concernin'.^ Connecticut light-horse, ii. 2S5 
to Schuyler ou Sir Peter Porker's 

r<?pul-*o, ii. 294 

gont-ral order concerning Sir Peter 

Parker's repulse, il. 294 

general order relative to sectional 

Jealousies, ii. 800 

to the army on the observance of 

thi' Sabbath and blasphemy, II. 801 
to MiTcer for reinforcements, ii. 803 

general orders on the approach of 

the strujrgle. (note,) il. 803 

preparations for the conflict, ii. 804 

paternal cares, ii. 805 

xAana of defence, IL 809 

landing of the British on Long 

Inland, iL 811 

sends reinforcements to Brooklyn, it 811 
exhortation to the troops, IL 811 

concerning the burning of Now 

York, Ii. 813 

urges the removal of the helpless, 11. 818 
crosses to Brooklyn, IL 818 

instructions to Putnam, 11.814 

reinforces Long Island, ii. 815 

visits Brooklyn, ii. 816 

returns to New York, ii. 81(J 

at Bro«iklyn, IL 821 

American left turned, il. 821 

pre{)arcs to retreat, ii. 881 

plan of retreat, iL 8^11 

and Gon. Mitllin^s premature rotreat,ii. 882 
sncce:»st'ul retro it, ii. 884 

to Pres. of Congress on distressed 

situation of the army, IL 336 

question of destroying New York, 11. 837 
removes the sick and wounded, ii. 88U 
concerning desertions, iL 840 

to Pres. of Congress on the Inten- 
tions of the enemy, ii. 847 
defensive policy, Ii. 84S 
queiition of abandoning New York, IL 84S 
plan adopted, iL 850 

Ereparcs for evacuation, iL 851 

aj;gav:e removed to King's Bridge ii. 851 
British crossing the river, ii. 852 

rago at the cowardice of the troops, ii. 853 
perilous situation, iL 854 

head-quarters, IL 857 

fortifies the approaches to his camp, 11. 857 
on the conduct of his troops, ii. 857 

interview with Hamilton, IL S5S 

successful skirmish, iL 859 

general orders, reference to Enowl- 

ton, iL 861 

on the reorganization of the army, iL 862 
exchange of pris«)ners, iL 863 

uncertainty of the enemy's inten- 
tions, IL 866 
ceaseless vigilance, iL 866 
reconnoitrings, IL 867 
to Congress' on the safety of the 

Highlands, IL 871 

measures taken, ii. 871 

accident on board his yacht, ii. 874 

enemy lands at Tbrog sNeck, iL 877 

reconnoitres Throg's Neok ii. 877 

throws up works, IL 878 



receives Le«, IL 879 

council of war, iL 881 

fonns four divisions of the army, iL 834 
at White Plaln^ iL 885 

offers reward for troopers, iL 887 

movement of the enemy, iL 887 

draws bis troops into White Plains, IL 883 
situation of the camp, IL 890 

reconnoitring, iL 890 

British advance, iL 890 

sick and wounded removed, iL 894 

strengthens his position, iL 894 

condition of troops. iL 895 

shifts position to Northcastle, iL 897 

British retire, IL 898 

to Gen. Wm. Livingston, intentions 

of the enemy, iL 899 

advi&es the evacuation of Fort 

Washington, 11. 401 

advises removal of stores Arom Fort 

Lee, iL 401 

disposition of troops, IL 402 

instructions to Lee, iL 406 

at PeekskiU, IL 404 

visits the Highland posts, iL 404 

reconnolssance, ii. 405 

to Lee respecting new levies, IL 405 

leaves Heath in command of the 

Highlands, iL 408 

Intelligenoo from the Northern 

army, iL 408 

crosses the Hudson, ii. 417 

arrives at Fort Lee, ii. 417 

question of abandoning Fort Wash- 
ington, It 418 
urges the increase of ordnance and 

artillery, iL 419 

attack on Fort Washington, iL 428 

Hessian cruelties, anecdote, ii. 424 

sends a message to Maeaw, IL 424 

surrender of Fort W^ashinston, iL 425 
to LiM* on the defence of the High- 

Unds, iL i>5 

to Augustine on the loss of Fort 

Washington, 11. 426 

gloomy anticipations, iL 427 

arrives at Fort Lee, iL 480 

retreats trotn Fort Lee, ii. 430 

crosses the Hackensack rivor,' ii. 481 

to Lee ordering him to cross the 

Hudson, iL 481 

fhrther retreat, ii. 434 

I^e to Col. Keed, IL 434 

correspondence with Lee on crossing 

the Hudson, IL 487 

to Lee on his delay, ii. 440 

retreats to New Brunswick, 11. 441 

Lee's letter to Heed, ii. 443 

to Reed, enclosing letter of Lee, iL 443 
concerning Keed, (note,) il. 444 

at Trenton, ii. 445 

to Congress explaining hla retreat, IL 445 
indomitable spirit, iL 448 

at Trenton, ii. 453 

returns to Princeton, ii. 453 

crosses the Delaware, IL 454 

to Congress on the enenoj's plans, ii. 455 
to Lee on the peril of Philadel- 
phia, IL 455 
amount of force, IL 455 
to Trumbull hopeftilly, IL 450 
to Lee, urging speed, IL 458 
retreat across the Jerseys, IL 484 
moral qualities, IL 485 
to Augustine on Lee't capture, U. 466 
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eneni7*B moremenU, iii. 471 

strongthens the IIighUuDd«» UL 471 

moveii bU c*mp to Fr«deriekf- 

burg, ilL 471 

moves to Fishkill, lit. 472 

distribution of troops. IH. 481 

hea4-quart«n new Middlebrook, lit 481 
plsn of aUrm signals, UL. 481 

opposes Lofkjrette's CanadA 

Bchoroe, ilL 4S8 

In Philadelphbs UL 484 

on the deterioration of Concroia, ilL 485 
to Colonel Harrison on the decline 

of pablio spirit, UL 48« 

disgust at tho neglect of Con« 

gresa, UL 487 

policy of the next campaign, UL 4S7 

ni^nst retaliation on the Indiana, UL 4SS 
diitcontent of Jersey truopa, UL 489 

acts M a modiator, UL 490 

address to the offloers, UL 491 

rephr of the officers, UL 491 

to General Maxwell on the deter* 

mination of his offloera, iU. 49S 

apprehends an oxpedltioo against 

the illghlands, UL 496 

measures for the protoetioa of 

West Point. UL 498 

removes to New Windsor, UL 498 

detaches General Heath to act 
against the British in Coaaect- 
Icnt, UL 602 

plans the recaptare of -Stonj 

Point and Fort LAfoyette, ilL HOi 

proposes the storming of Stony 

Point to Wayne, UL 508 

plan of Burpriaal, UL 608 

evacuates Stony Point, UL 608 

at West Point, UL 508 

expertitlon against Penobscot, UL 511 
on the surprise of Paulus Hook, liL 514 
on the capture of Stony Point and 

Paulus Hook, UL 514 

furthers tho defences of the Hud- 
son, UL 516 
to Edmund Randolph for Informa- 
tion of affairs, UL 516 
to Dr. Cochran describing style of 

livinz. UL 517 

reception of the Chevalier de la 

Luzerne, ilL 520 

t« Lafayette, UL 520 

change of plans, ilL 522 

•ends troops to the South, liL 524 

to Prositlont Keed for aid, ir. 3 

on t:ie desititutlon of the troops, It. 2 
calls upon tho counties for sup- 
plies, Iv. 8 
to Colonel Ogdcn, to regard the 

riscbts of the people, iv. 4 

bay of New York, frozen over, Iv. 5 
projects a descent on Staten 

Island, It. 6 

Arnold's government of Philadel- 
phia, Iv. 11 
good opinion of Arnold, iv. 11 
Instructions to Arnold. iv. 12 
sympathy with Arnold, Iv. 19 
reprimand to Arnold, I v. 82 
•olieitude for the safety of the 

Southern 8tatc^ Iv. 25 

on the safety of Charleston, Iv. 80 

to Con^irress, on his situation, Iv. 82 

reinforces Lincoln, iv. 82 

•teadlastneasof mind. It. 83 



to Baron Steuben on hto dlfllem 

ties. IT. 8S 

to Conzresa, on mlUtary reforma, It. 85 
committee appointed • to conaolt 

with. It. 86 

to Lafltyette on his return, It. 88 

reception of La&yette, It. 88 

to Lafsyette, on the rednctloa of 

New York, It. 89 

reduction of the army. It. 4S 

mutiny in camp. It. 42 

to Pres. Keed, for relief It. 48 

endeavors to rouse CongroM, It. 45 

sorrender of Charieston, It. 61 

•upplies West Point, It. 61 

In position at Short HUls, It. 64 

watches Knyphaiisen, It. 66 

•ets off towaras Pompton, It. €7 

enemy move a^rainst Springfield, It. 67 
applies to the State LegiaUturv for 

aid. It. 78 

congratulates tho army on tho ar- 
rival of French troopa, It. 78 
his Une of conduct. It. 79 
crosses the Hudson, It. 90 
interview with Arnold, It. 81 
withdraws his forces, It. 81 
interposes in tho difficulty be- 
tween Greene and Concreos, It. 68 
on the derangement of tho com- 

missarlat, It. 84 

the reverse at Camden, It. 100 

on miUtia and regular troops, Iv. 101 

to Gates on the battle of Camden, It. 108 
prepares to proceed to Hartford, It. 104 
crosses to Verplanck's Point, It. 118 

interview with French offioen^ iv. 128 
returns to head-quartera. It. 128 

reception by the people. It. 189 

detained at t'Uhkill, It. 129 

ride to the Robinson House, Iv. 181 

arrives at the Robinson House, It. 181 
at West Point, It. 182 

hears of Arnold^s treason, It. 188 

sends in pursuit of Arnold, Iv. 188 

letters from Arnold and Colonel 

Robinson, tv. 184 

to Colonel Wade, urging viglUnce, Iv. 185 
to General Greene, to proceed to 

Kinjfs Ferry, It. 186 

to Colonel Jameson, to preTcnt 

Andre's escape. It. 187 

Interview with Mrs. Arnold, iv. 187 

Andr^ brought to the Bobinson 

House, iv. 189 

to Greene on the custody of An- 

dr^ and Smith, It. 189 

refers tho case of Andrd to a board 

of general officers, Iv. 146 

to Sir Henry Clinton, concerning 

Andr6, It. 149 

Andr<!>'s appeal, it. 153 

euloginm on tho captors of Andr^, iv. 158 
on Arnold's address, iv. 160 

opinion of Arnold, Iv. 161 

to Governor Reed on Amold^s con- 
duct. It. 168 
strengthens West Point, Iv. 165 
takes' post at Prakeness, It. 165 

J>Ian to capture Arnold, It. 166 

ailure of Champe's design, It. 168 

appoints Greene to command tho 

Douthorn army, It. 169 

confidence in Greene, It. 170 

state of the army, It. 171 
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to Gen. SalHvan on the sUte of the 
country au'l army, iv. 1T2 

to Lafkyette on hit dnire for ae- 
tlon, Ir. 175 

preparations to attack the British 
posts !▼. 176 

hid horsemanship, Iv. 17S 

eersonal appearance, iv. 180 

Is character, iv. 181 

at New Windsor, Iv. 132 

to Franklin on his disappoint- 
ment, Iv. 209 
necessitous state of the country, iv. ilO 
Instructions to Colonel lAurens, I v. 211 
revolt of the Pennsylvania line, iv. 213 
to Wayne on the revolt, iv. 215 
disafTection in the army, iv. 221 
suppresses mutinyof Jersey troops,! v. 221 
articles of confederation, Iv. 222 
heads of departments formed, iv. 227 
cuIosri!im on Hamilton, iv. 223 
misunderstandinsT with Hamilton, iv. 22S 
to Lafavette on Hamilton, iv. 288 
reconciliation with Hamilton, iv. 233 
to Greene on the battle of Guilford 

Court House, iv. 272 

on the destruction of Arnold's 

corps, iv. 230 

instructions td Lafayette, iv. 2S1 

to Steuben on Arnold, iv. 2S1 

sets out for New York, iv. 2Si 

to Lafayette on Cornwallis, iv. 232 

at Newport, iv. 2S3 

arranges plan of campaign with 

Kochamboau, Iv. 288 

to Lafayette on the sailing of the 

French fleet, iv. 2S8 

returns to New Windsor, iv. 2S4 

to Greene on the chance of rein- 

foreenients, iv. 2S4 

to C-oloncI Laurens on the fkilure 

of the Portsmouth expedition, iv. 237 
anxiety for Greene, Iv. 233 

orders Lafayette to Join Greene, iv. 238 
to Lund Washington on his conduct 

towards the enemy, Iv. 293 

force on the Hudson, iv. 295 

death of Colonel Greene, iv. 293 

arrival of Count de Barrao, iv. 293 

interview with Bochambeao, iv. 299 

number of force, iv. 800 

plan of operations, iv. 301 

to Gov. Clinton on his designs, I v. 801 
march to King's Bridge, iv. 802 

failure of the t^nterprisc, Iv. 3(l3 

at Dobb's Ferrv, iv. 8W 

to Lee on his plans, iv. 805 

reconnoitre.H the British posts, Iv. 806 
at King's Bridge, iv. 34)6 

awkward predicament, iv. 307 

to Lafayette on the effect of the 

roconnoiasance. It. 809 

disappointment as to reinforce- 
ments, iv. 882 
to the Eastern SUtcs, iv. 882 
to I^fayctce on the arrival of the 

Count de Grasse Iv. 884 

determines to command the ezpe- 

diUon, iv. 835 

crosses to Haverstraw, iv. 886 

visits West Point with Bocham- 

beau, iv. 837 

move toward Virginia, iv. 887 

to Noah Webster on the Ylrginla 

•zpeditloa (notA). It. 888 



welcome at Philadelphia, It. 841 

concern about I>e Grasse, iv. 845 

to Lafayette on Ct>rnwailis, iv. 845 

arrival of the Count De Grasse, iv. 846 
reaches the head of Elk, iv. 847 

to De Grasse on Cornwallis, iv. 846 

at Baltimore, It. 847 

revisits Mount Vernon, It. 848 

Eushes on to WiUiamsbarg, iv. 848 

urries on the troons, Iv. 858 

on board the Frencn fleet, iv. 854 

plan of operations, I v. 854 

arrival of Admiral Digby, iv. 854 

threatened departaro of the French 

fleet. It. 854 

army drawn up at BeaTer Dam 

Creek, It. 857 

strength of forces, iv. 858 

anecdote. It. 899 

despatches from Greene, iv. 861 

to Greene on the battle of Entaw 

Springs, It. 870 

fires the first gnn against York- 
town, It. 871 
witnesses the storming of the re- 
doubts, It. 877 
anecdote, iv. 877 
and Knox, anecdote. It. 878 
surrender of Yorktown, iv. 881 
and General O'Hara, iv. 884 
on the victory, iv. 884 
reinfctrces General Greene, iv. 888 
dissolution of combined armies, iv. 8SS 
at Eltham, iv. 899 
death of John Parke Cnstls, Iv. 889 
proceeds to .Mount Vernon, iv. 889 
to Greene on the improvement of 

the victory. It. 889 

to Lafayette on the next campaign, iv. 890 
reception by Congress, iv. 881 

policy of the ensuing campaign It. 881 
bold project of Colonel Ogden, It. 892 
to Greene on retaliation. It. 894 

murder of Captain HnddT, It. 895 

demand on Sir Henry Clinton, iv. 895 
the case of Capt AagUI, It. 896 

case of Colonel Webb, (note,) It. 893 
ac Newburg, iv. 899 

continues his prccantloiis, Iv. 899 

arrival of Sir Guy Carleton, iv. 400 

Sropositions of peace, It. 400 

iscontent in the araiy, iv. 400 

letter from Colonel Nicola, It. 401 

indignant reply to Nicola, It. 402 

negotiations for peace. It. 408 

toKochambeau,advlsing aJanctlon,lT. 408 
at Verplanck*s Point. iv. 404 

on the reduction of the army, iv. 405 
discontent of the army, iv. 406 

anonymous paper, iv. 411 

addresses committee of the army, I v. 411 
to CKingrew on behalf of the army, iv. 417 
news of peace, iv. 490 

a plea for the soldier, iv. 4li\ 

general order on peace. It. 422 

grants furloughs. It. 428 

Interview with Sir Gny Carleton, iv. 424 
president of the Society of the 

Cincinnati, iv. 426 

on the dissolution of the army, iv. 496 
mutiny of Pennsylvania troops, iv. 481 
to Congress on the mutiny, It. 481 

tour through New York, It. 439 

to Chastellux on his tour. It. 488 

partlug address to the wmj. It. 485 
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ct Harlem. 
•ate» New York, 
fcTBwell to h!s ofHeera, 
•4)o*tmcnt of his aocoanu, 
jmimey to Annapolb, 



\r.4M 

iv. 442 
tr.44S 



to B*n»n 8t«uben on his rMifn*- 

tloo. It. 448 

ntigns hU oommlMlon, It. 449 

returns to Blount Vomon, It. 445 

to Otwernu. Oltiium ou hU n^Uro- 

nont. It. 445 

to Knox on his retirement, It. 44 1 

to LbtAftftte : a soldiar^B re]KMe, It. 447 
to th« MarcbioneM de La&jette, It. 448 
Bianncr of lirinj^ It. 443 

4eclinet the offer of the Pennayl' 

Tania council. It. 449 

^>^i«ation9 trcm anthora, It. 449 

to Dr. Cralle on his Memoiia, It. 449 

vaeoption of Tiaitors, It. 451 

maiuurement of bla estate. It. 498 

popular feeling against the Cioda- 

BatI, It. 4M 

presides at a meeting of the Cln- 

dnnati. It. 454 

to Chast4*llnx on his regard. It. 455 

•rrlTai of Lafayette, It. 455 

tour west of the Moantaina, It. 455 

obeenrattons on internal naTlga- 

Uim, It. 457 

to Governor Harrison on Internal 

Improvement, It. 458 

noeption bj the Virginia House 

of Asscmblr, It. 499 

jotn.*d by I^a/kyette, It. 499 

pirtinc with Lafiiyette, It. 490 

to Uichard llenrjr Lee on Inland 

navigation, It. 441 

•t Annapolis, I v. 49:1 

appropriation of Virginia Assem- 
bly, It. 498 
Mval improvements, Iv. 4<R 
to OovefDor Clinton conooming 

naval matters. It. 4M 

burden of correspondence, iv. 465 

to Francis llopkinson on sitting 

for likcne^Aes, It. 498 

ornamental cultivatioi^ iv. 467 

•xtent of liis f^tate, iv. 49S 

life at Mount Vernon, iv. 469 

Elvate character. It. 470 

ndnes't for children. It. 470 

in social life. It. 471 

unsssnming manners, Iv. 479 

oUention to others, anecdote. It. 479 

•oolal dispoaition, It. 478 

frstlve jrayety, It. 474 

and Mrs. OIney, It. 474 

lauEhtor, anecdote. It. 475 

anecdote, tJudires Marshall and Wash- 

Insrton, (note,) It. 476 

anecdote. Colonel Lee, It. 477 

passion for huntinir. It. 477 

anecdote, fox hunting, Iv. 473 

to Geo. Wm. Fairfax about de4«r, I v. 478 
death of Greene, iv. 479 

to Lafayette on Greene, iv. 430 

to the Marquis de la Kouerie, Iv. 431 

to Rochnmbeau, reveries of peace, Iv. 431 
doubts the solidity of the oonfedera- 

Uon, It. 488 

to James Warren on the confedera- 
tion. It. 4S4 
Idaas on national poller. It. 485 
eorrospondanoe wiUi Joliii Jay, It. 486 



to Colonel Leo on tha 

setts insarreetion, tr. 

to Knox on the same. It. 491 

to James Madison on the same. It. 499 
at the head of the Virginia delega- 
tion. It. 4» 
Massachusetts insorreetioii qaoI]ed,lT. 4M 
attends the eonvention. It. 495 
anecdote. It. 495 
Vu Latii> ette .^n thv new jonaHtja- 

tion. It. 497 

returns to Mount Vernon, It. 498 

on the ratifloation of the eonstita- 

tion. It. 409 

to La&yette on the President, It. 600 
to Colonel Lee on the same. It. 901 

to Hamilton on the same. It. SOS 

to Lafiiyette on the same. It. 508 

elected President, It. 504 

parting with his mothor. It. 504 

to Knox on his election. It. 905 

aets out for New York, It. 605 

public dinner at Alexandria, It. 606 

progress to New York, It. 607 

reception at Phlhulelphia, It. 607 

reoeption at Trenton, It. 608 

reeeption at New York, It. 609 

inauguration ot^ It. 519 

eondnding renuults, It. 515 

the new goTemment, t. 1 

dIfBeultles of bis position, t. 4 

confidence in Hamilton, t. 6 

and Madison, t. 6 

friTaey iuTaded, t. 8 

're^dential etiquette, t. 9 

first leTee, anecdote, t. 18 

attends balls, t. 14 

presidential dinner, t. 16 

>residentlal household, T. 17 

lis deportment, t. 17 

lis equipjigis T. 19 

ove of horses, t. 19 

residence in New Yorlt, (note,) t. 90 
alarminir illness, t. 91 

exercises of the nominating power, t. 99 
rebniies the Senate, t. 9S 

death of his mother, t. 94 

nominates Hamilton as secretary of 

the treasury, t. 96 

and Edmund Kandolph, t. 96 

to Jay, enclosing his oommisslMi, v. 98 
department of state, t. 80 

to Uochambeau on the French rev- 
olution, T. 83 
to (rouvomenr Morris on the same, t. 88 
oflTers to appoint Jefferson secretary 

of state, T. 40 

journey through the Eastern States, t. 41 
Hancock's invitation, t. 49 

reception at Boston, question of 

etiquette, t. 43 

account of the ceremony, t. 44 

reply to Governor Hancock, t. 46 

address of the Cincinnati Society of 

Massachusetts, t. 46 

return to New \ ork. t. 47 

message from Lafayette on aflSsIrs in 

France, t. 48 

appoi o ts Jefferson secretary of state t. 51 
opens the session, (note,) t. 58 

measures suggested in his addrais, v. 54 
public credit, t. 64 

on sectional Jealousies, t. 68 

assumption of State debta, r. 61 

Jbrms and oeromonlsa, t. 98 
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to Dr. Stuart on his leTaes, 

to Lafayette on hia cabinet, 

to Luzerne on the Frunoh rerola* 
tiua, 

receives the key of the Bastille, 

t(> Lafavette, solicitade for, 

visits lEhode Island, 

return t4» Mount Vernon, 

dirtlcultit's with the Indiana, 

lnf<M.nati..j of «..diau vxpe>t.tion, 

resilience at Phtladolphio, 

national bank, 

his jud foment, 

opposite cabinet poller, 

addresses Seneca chieu, 

on the first Onjrresa, 

cautions General 8t CUir, 

tour throoeh the Soathem States, 

return to Phibulelphia, 

to David Hamphreys on the stabil- 
ity of the governaaent, 

pablic credit, 

to Lafayette on the state of the 
country, 

to Lafayette on his personal danger, 

eoncf rniog the flight and capture 
of Louis XVL, 

to Lafayette on French alEiira, 

at Mount Veruon, 

speech on the opening f>f the second 
Congress, 

Intelligence of St Clair*8 disaster, 

effect upon him, 

vetoes tne apportionment bill, 

weary of political strife, 

intention of retirement, 

to St. Clair on a court of inquiry, 

retains his confidence in St. Clair, 

visits Mount Vernon. 

to Madison on his intention to re- 
tire, 

asks Madison's sdvioe, 

valedictory address, 

conversation with Jnlferaon on po- 
litical matters, 

to JeffeRion on hia diasensiona with 
Hamilton, 

to Hamilton on the same, 

on taking the oath of office, 

takes the oath of office, 

state of affairs in France, 

Lafayette*s downfall, 

atrocities of tho French revolution, 

to Madame de Lafayette, 

commencement of second term, 

war between France and Engtsind, 

proclamation of neutrality, 

view of French affiiira, 

reception of Genet, 

conversation with Jefferson on at- 
tacks of the preas, 

restitution of French prixee, 

newspaper attacks, 

adherence to dutr, 

called to Mount Vernon, 

case of the Little Sarah, 

trial of Gideon Henfleld, 

concerning the recall of Genet, 

burst of feeling, 

threatened dissolution of the cabi- 
net, 

interview with Jefferson, 

ill-advised measures of Great Brit- 
ain, 

Indian boeUUtiea, 



V. 


e9 


v. 


71 


v. 


74 


V. 


78 


T. 


76 


V. 


77 


V. 


77 


V. 


7S 


V. 


Ol 


V. 


82 


T. 


88 


T. 


84 


T. 


85 


V. 


86 


V. 


67 


V. 


8S 


r. 


89 


V. 


iH) 


T. 


90 


V. 


90 


T. 


91 


V. 


94 


T. 


96 


T. 


97 


V. 


98 


T. 


98 


V. 


107 


V. 


109 


▼. 


111 


V. 


112 


Y. 


ll« 


V. 


117 


V. 


119 


V. 


119 


V. 


119 


V. 


119 


V. 


120 


V. 


126 


T. 


182 


r. 


134 


r. 


144 


T. 


145 


r. 


146 


Y. 


148 


V. 


150 


Y. 


150 


V. 


158 


Y. 


158 


Y. 


154 


Y. 


160 


Y. 


162 


Y. 


168 


V. 


165 


Y. 


167 


Y. 


16S 


Y. 


169 


V. 


178 


Y. 


174 


Y. 


175 


Y. 


176 


Y. 


178 


Y. 


179 


T. 


187 


T. 


18d 



opening address to Congress, y. 180 

message relative to Genet, y. 190 

to Ji'tfcrson on his retirement, y. IIM 
chanicterized by Jefferson, y. 196 

concerning French expeditions, y. 901 
relative tu Genet, y. 901 

relative t«> British aggressiona, y. 209 
wise moderation, y. 204 

to Monroe in regard to Hamilton, y. S05 
Momiuutes ouf at> «nvoj to threat 

Britain, y. 906 

Inimical letter, y. 900 

insurrection in Pennsylvania, y. 910 

proclamation to the lnaui)^nta, y. 910 
to Governor Lee on the Demo- 
cratic Societies, y. 911 
issues second proclamation, y. 911 
leaves for Carlisle. y. 919 
ourrespondonce with Morgan, y. 919 
to the Secretary of State, y. 918 
arrives at Cumberland, y. 918 
to Gov. Lee concerning the army, y. 914 
arrives at Philadelphiii^ y. 915 
to Hamilton, his paternal care, y. 915 
to Jay on the Pennsylvania insur- 
rection, Y. 916 
denunciation of self-ereated socie- 
ties, Y. 918 
to Knox on his reeignation, y. 994 
anxiety about the negotiation with 

England, r. 990 

Jay's treaty, y, 927 

ratification of the treaty, y. 990 

at Mount Vernon, y. 981 

excitement against, y. 981 

replv to the select men of Boston, y. 989 
public clamors, y. 988 

to Randolph requesting to be ad- 
vised. Y 
recalled to the leat of govern- 
ment, Y. 985 
Fauchet's intercepted deq;>atch, y. 980 
signs the ratlflcatlon, y. 988 
conduct toward liandolph, y. 988 
permits unlimited disclosure, y. 940 
malignant attacks of the press. t. 941 
reply to the Gov. of Maryland, y. 949 
arrival of La&yette's son, y. 944 
to George Cabot concerning young 

Lafayette, y. 945 

speech at the opening of Congress, y. 940 
to Gouverneur Morris on the con- 
duct of Great Britain, y. 940 
receives the colors of Franoe, y. 951 
treaty with Great Britain, y. 951 
demand by the House of Bepre- 

sentatives, y. 951 

reply to the resolution, y. 951 

to Colonel Humphrey on the state 

of politics, Y. 954 

noble reply to Jefferson, y. 955 

to Monroe on intercepted letter, y. 95S 
determines to retire, y. 900 

fjsrewell address, Y. 901 

sensation produced by, Y. 909 

last sneech to Congress, Y. 908 

complaints of the French minister, y. 907 
letter to Mr. Pinckney, y^ 900 

to Knox on the prospect f>f retire- 
ment, T. 900 
denounces spuriooa letters, t. 900 
tsreweil dinner, t, 970 
at the inauguration of Adains y. 970 
fitrewell to the people, T. 971 
banquet in honor o^ ▼. 971 
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Mto off for Monnt Vernon, r. S72 

ftrrives at home, t. 272 

letters relating to, v. 278 

to Mrs. 8. Fairiiuc on BeWoIr, t. 275 

•trang:!: fkoea, v. 275 
InTites Lawrence Lewis to Mount 

Vernon, t. 276 

ftdvlce to Nellr Castls, t. 277 

anecdote of Miss Cnstis, t. 279 

to Lafavette by his soa, v. 230 

on the French Indignities, t. 284 

pamphlet fh)m General Dnmas, t. 285 

reply to Dumaa, v. 286 

■ threatened war with France, t. 2^ 

on accepting the oummand, ▼. 290 

appointed commander-in-chief^ v. 291 

accepts the commission, t. 292 

to Knox on his appointment, v. 295 

to Adams coneerntng Knox, t. 296 

to Knox, explanatory, t. 297 

to Knox urging his acceptance, t. 298 

repairs to I'hiladelphla, t. 800 

taxed with the cares of office, t. 800 

retnm to Monnt Vernon, t. 801 

correspondence with La&yetta, t. 802 
•nrprise at the appointment of 

minister to France, r. 805 

the conflict in Europe, r. 306 

•nlicitude for the army, t. 807 

life at Monnt Vernon, t. 809 
plan for the management of his 

esut<*, T. 809 
to Hamilton on military academy, ▼. 810 

illness. T. 811 

remedies. v. 812 

bis last hours, t. 818 

his death. r. 815 

bis Aineral, v. 816 

his will, r. 816 

to John F. Morcer on slavery, v. 817 

to I^wrenco L<>wls on the same, t. 817 

public testimonials of grief^ T. 818 

retras(H'ct, t. 818 

discharge of his civil fdnctiona, v. 819 

cbaroctor o(^ t. 820 

his fame, v. 820 

Washington, Major George A., v. 98 
WaBuiNUToy, John Augustine, raises 

an independent company, i. 426 
entreats Mrn. Wnshini^ton to leave 

Mount Vernon, 11, 118 
Wasiiinoton, Lawrence, return fh>m 

England, I. 20 

campaign in the Wc»t Indies, L 21 

return home, i. 22 

marries Miss Fairfax, I. 28 

his attachment to George, i. 26 
becomes manager of the Ohio Com- 

panv. i. 51 
his views on restraints on <K>n- 

science, t. 61 
foiling health, departs for the West 

Indies, L 66 

arrives at Barbadoes, i. 66 

«>es to Bermuda, L 68 

letters home, (. 69 

return, L 69 

death, i. 69 

his character, i. 70 

his will, L 70 
Wabuington, Lund, on the danger at 

Mount Vernon. li. 119 
compromises with the enemy, Iv. 292 
Wabiiikoton, Martha, death and 

character ot^ t. 24 



Washikotok, Mrs., at Mount Vernon, II. 118 

arrival at Cambridge, ii. 121 

equipage, ii. 121 

presides at head-quarters, ii. 129 

celebraUon of Twelfth Night, IL 122 

at New York, li. 208 

arrival at Valley Forge, Hi. 881 

prMides at Mount Vernon, iv. 452 

Journev to New Yoric, t. 15 

Eeneral reception, t. 16 

er deportment, v. 18 

death of Washington, v. 816 
Washington, Mary, 1. 24; 158 
Wasiiimoton, Colonel William A., 

leads the advance at Trenton, iL 481 
takes two cannon, IL 482 
described. It. 49 
brush with the enemy, W. 49 
Joins Colonel White, It. 68 
surprised at Lanean^s Ferry, ir. 64 
exploit at Clermont, iv. 904 
under Moraan, iv. 206 
at the battle of the Cowpena, It. 289 
in charge of the prisoners, iv. 249 
at Outlford Court House, Iv. 267 
with Marion. Iv. 869 
at EuUw Bpringa, Iv. 8«6 
brings up tne reserve, iv. 866 
taken prisoner, iv. 867 
Watbbbitbt, Colonel, raises and dis- 
bands a regiment, li. 146 
Sllant Qimduct, 11. 419 
Iten prisoner, ii 418 
Watson, Elkanah, picture of Wash- 
ington in retirement, Iv. 471 
Watts, Major, at Oriskany, Hi. 188 
wounded. * ilL 165 
Wax haw, Tarleton's butchery at, iv. 69 
Waynb, Anthony, IL 281 
In command at Ticonderoga, lii. 97 
examines the defences of the 

Highlands, lit. 70 

Gravdon*s account of^ liL 89 

at C^hester, Hi. 147 

at Brandy wine, HL 208 

hovers about the enemy. Hi. 216 
to Washington concerning the 

enemv, IH. 215 
hears of premeditated attack, ill. 216 
attacked by the BritUh. Hi. 216 
demands a court-martial. Hi. 217 
is exonerated. Hi. 217 
in the battle of Germantown, Hi. 282 
drives in the enemy. Hi. 288 
in fiivor of atlaclcing Philadelphia, Hi. 821 
detached to the advance. Hi. 429 
detached to attack the enemy, HL 425 
at Monmouth Court House, HL 482 
opposes Cornwallis, HL 472 
to storm Stony Point, HL 503 
anecdote, (note,) HL 508 
marches against Stony Point, HL 504 
carries the fort, Hi. 505 
on the conduct of his soldiers, HL 506 
revolt of troops, iv, 218 
pursues the mutineers, iv. 214 
overtakes the troops, iv. 216 
in a morass, iv. 817 
ordered 8outh, iv. 810 
Joins Lafayette, iv. 814 
appointed to Western command, v. 118 
takes the field against the In- 
dians, V. 189 
expedition against the Indians, t. 990 
builds Fort Def&anoe, t. 180 
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orertarM of peace, 
defJMits the IndiAiia, 
treaty with the Indiana, 

WsBii, Colonel, 

Wbbb. Miyor General, 



V. 221 
V. 222 
T. 246 
I12$5 
1.251 
1.252 



marches to the relief of Osweji^, 
Wbbstbb, Lieutenant Colonel, to 

break up American poeU. Iv, 51 

Wkbsteb, CoL, detaehea to Bcattic*s 

Ford, ly. 249 

at Guilford Court Honae, Iv. 269 

WxxDox, Colonel, conducts Iles^an 

prisoners to Newtown, II. 4S9 

Wc5tmuIler*B portrait of Washing- 
ton, (Appendix,) L 499 
WssHtNOTOM, William, of Wesh- 

ini^n, L 6 

Wksstnqtok, De, origin of the name, I. 5 
West. Major, IIL 8T 

West Point, decided to be fortified, liL 891 
Westchester Countr, British inroad, I v. 8 
Wetzell's Mill, affair at, Ir. 264 

WnippLB, Commodore, eonunands 

fleet at Charleston, i v. 29 

changes his position, iv. 80 

retro^grade move, Iv. 47 

WiiippLX, Gen. Wm., lil. 175 

WuiTE, Bishop, on Washington's nn- 

assumtng manners, iv. 472 

Washington's farewell dinner, v. 270 

WuiTK, Col., with American cavalry, Iv. 58 

suri>rised by Tarleton, iv. 54 

WiiiTK, Philip, captured and killed, Iv. 894 

WiiiTK, Mingo, speech to Washington, L 864 

White Plains, camp at, ii. 890 

incendiarism at, it 898 

WuiTx TuuNDXB with Washington, I. 81 

In Braddock*s camp, I. 178 

Wiimso, Mr., death << v. 169 

Wild Hunter of Jnniata, 1 165 

Wilkes on the appointment of the 

Earl of Cariisle, lil. 410 

WiLKiNsox, General, interview with 

Gen. Lee, IL 459 

accou n t of Lee*s capture, iL 46 1 

hastens to Sullivan, 11. 468 

secret of Lee's conduct, Ii. 468 

loins Washington. ii. 46S 

Washington's diflScoltles Ii. 469 

takes a letter from Gates to Wash- 
ington, ii. 477 
panders to Gates, lii. 284 
watches Burgoyne. ilL 255 
at Burgoyne^ surrender, lii. 271 
despatched by Gates to Congress, Hi. 8<>2 
to Gates on the respect of Congress, ill. 802 
breveted brigadier general, liL 808 
relative to the Conway correspond- 
ence, ill. 856 
correspondence with Stirling on 

the Conwav letter, lii. 866 

honor wounded by Gates, Hi. 867 

arrives at Yorktown, Hi. 868 

interview with Cant, Stnddart, lii. 868 
meets Lieut Col. Ball, Hi. 869 

reconciliation with Gates. Hi. 869 

subsequent reception by Gates, HL 870 
sends in his resignation. Hi. 870 

to Stirling on the Conway letter, lii. 871 
Interview with Washington, lil 871 

to Washington on the Conwav let- 
ter, • ill. 872 
resigns position as secretary of the 

Board of War, ill. 872 

retirement, ilL 878 



expe<l;tlon asalnst Indians, r. 99 

WiLi.ARD. Conn^^*Ilor, L 4M 

W1LI.ET, Lieut. Col. Marinas, defeats 

British scon tinir party, HI. 81 

sallies fVom Fort Schuyler, HI. 168 

sacks the enemy's camp, ilL 167 

volunteers to seek Schu vler, IlL 168 

expedition against the Onondagas, HL 498 

Williams, David, and Andrd iv. 181 

Williams. CoL, driven in, L 881 

at Brooklyn, IL 814 

Willi A MB, CoL Jas., takes the field, iv. 188 

In the battle of King's Mounuin, It. 191 

kHled, T. 198 

Williams, CoL Otho n., commands 

the rear-giiard, ir. 855 

crosses the Dan, It. 866 

at Guilford Court House, iv. 86T 

at Eutaw Springs, ir. 866 

attacks the British. tv. 866 

Williams. Major, with the artillery, UL 855 

captured, UL 856 

Williamsburg rejoicings, L 888 

Wills' Creek, L 78 

Wills, Major, killed in battle, t. 80 

Wilmington taken by the British, It. 848 

Wilson, Jas., member of the Board 

of War and Ordnance, iL 828 

WiLsox, James, Judge of Supreme 

Court, T. 88 

Winchester, panic at, L 814 

alarm at, L 888 

attack apprehended, i. 885 

WiNOATK, Mr., account of presiden- 
tial dinner, t. 16 
WIntermoot's Fort, Colonel J. But- 
ler at, liL468 
Wirt on the organization of the 

General Congress, L 401 

WrruEBSPoox. Dr., proposes a pair of 

spurs for Wilkinson, UL 808 

WoLcoTT, Oliver, Secretary of the 

Treasiirv, t, 824 

WoLCOTT (t&e elder) on Washington's 

farewell address, t. 868 

WoLPE, military services, L 867 

lands before Loulsburg and storms 

the works. L 8M 

surprises Light House Point, L 868 

reception in England, L 870 

t(» besiege Quebec, L 890 

aweuds the St. Lawrence, L 894 

debarks on the Isle of Orleans, L 294 

his transports damaged by a storm, L 295 
esUbitshes batteries, L 895 

crosses the St. Lawrence and en- 
camps below the Montmorency, L 295 
reconnoitres up the river, L 896 

resolves to attack Montcalm in his 

camp, L 895 

crosses the Montmorency, L 896 

Wolfe is repulsed, L 897 

his mortification, L 898 

illness, L 898 

calls a council of war, L 898 

changes plan of operations, L 298 

reconnoitres the town, L 899 

his health, L 899 

cam(Miigning song, L 800 

Gray's elegy, anecdote, L 300 

descends the river, L 800 

passes the sentinel, L 801 

lands near Cape Diamond, L 801 

ti^es possession of the Flalns of 
AbrBnamL L 801 
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ftttaeked hy If oDteslm, 
wounded, 

hU Iftftt words and de^th, 
Wo<m1 Creek, fljrht at. 



LSOS 

1.803 
liLlU 



49 



WooDFURD, Brig. Uea., reiaforoM 
CbarleAton, It. 

WooLroBD, Col., reinforoes Snmtor, i v. 

WoosTEK, David, appotnUnl brl|^ 

dier (renunU, L 4&5 

jiobiv conouct, lb fo 

before Quebec, li. 2IX 

recalled, ii. 234 

hastens to Danbaiy, IIL M 

joins Sillinuuiand takes oommaiid. 111. 
attacks the British rsar-goard, lit 
mortally wounded, iii. 

death, iiL 

Worcester, mllltarj storst coUeeted 
at, 

Wsioirr, portrait of Waahinfton, (Ap- 
pendix,) 

Wriu of A^sisUne«, 

Wyoming Valley, dsserlptUm of, 
•zpeditioD against, 



51 
58 
Si 
54 



I.4S1 

LOOS 

L880 

liL4<T 

iU.468 



ravaced by Brant and Batler, 
deM)l0tlon complet«*d, 
Wyominft, battle of, 
massacre of Americans, 



ill 
iiL 476 
ilL46» 
Iii. 470 



Y. 

Yaijkee ifuodle, L %M 

Yorktown, situation o^ iv. Ml 

its defences, !▼. 856 

inrestcd, ir. 850 

siege of; Ir. 871 

description of bombardment, ir. 878 

storming of the redoubts. It. 8T6 

capitulates, ir. 881 

terms of capitulation. It. 88i 

number of prisoners, killed, woond* , 

ed, and missing, and troops on 

both sides, (note,) ir. 891 

effect of surrender, Ir, 888 

Young's House, expedition against, tr. 8 

taken and burnt. It. 9 
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BftAVOocK, General, leaTss Fort Com- 

bertand, f . 179 
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